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THE JEWS OF FRANCE. 


To give a tolerably exact idea of Judaism in France at the 
present day, of its tendencies, of its religious system, and 
of its charities, it is not necessary to go back to any very 
distant date. The history of the organisation of its re- 
ligious system, as well as of its institutions, is entirely 
contained in the years following the civil emancipation of 
the Jews in France, more especially in the period nearest 
to the present day. 

There were, as is well known, many Jews in France be- 
fore the great revolution of 1789. They were tolerated, 
though they had to pay dearly for the air they breathed. 
They were treated as foreigners, and the authorities paid 
no attention to them or their religion except to molest 
the former and to fetter the free exercise of the latter. 
The Jewish inhabitants of every town formed a separate 
community, which had its own administration, uncon- 
nected with any other, and recognising no authority but 
its own. : 

On the morrow of the revolution, or rather, on the 
memorable days, the 28th of January, 1790 and the 27th of 
September, 1791, days which gave the French Jews the 
rights and duties of citizens, they were at last able to 
practise their religion and its ritual in the full light of 
day, and to give them all the publicity and splendour 
which they considered necessary. 
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It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the State im- 
mediately took the religion of its Jewish subjects under its 
protection, and placed it at once in the position to which 
the principles of equality would have entitled it. While 
other religions were recognised and supported by the State, 
Judaism continued to be self-administered as before. Each 
‘community followed its local habits and customs, without 
any connection with the Government, without any officially 
recognised status. This legal inferiority, in which Judaism, 
much to its detriment, continued to exist, was specially 
astonishing at a time when the great proclamation of the 
revolution—liberty, equality and fraternity—still re-echoed 
in every heart. It can be partly explained by the religious 
indifference affected by the State authorities, an indifference 
which made them consider the formal recognition of a 
new, or vather of a hitherto unrecognised, religion as un- 
worthy of the new ideas of the age. The Republican 
Government was indeed constantly endeavouring to break 
the few remaining ties that still existed between it and 
religious systems in general ; naturally, therefore, it saw no 
necessity for entering on a new connection with Judaism, 
and the general opinion was that enough had been done in 
giving full liberty of conscience to the followers of that 
religion. The moderation, or perhaps the timidity of the 
Jews themselves, who hardly ventured to claim full 
equality all along the line on the very day of their emanci- 
pation, may also partly explain this state of things. They 
were thankful to have found a country where they could 
claim the protection of the laws as a right, and no doubt 
thought that having received so much, they could not 
dream of demanding more. 

It was Napoleon I. who conceived the idea of organising 
the Jewish religion on a legal basis, of making room for it 
side by side with other creeds, of placing corporate bodies 
and hierarchical religious functionaries at its head, of deter- 
mining by law how these bodies and functionaries were to 
be appointed, and of defining their rights and their duties. 
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What motive induced the Emperor to devote so much 
attention to the organisation of Judaism, to the introduc- 
tion of order and hierarchy into its system? In the first 
place, we must remember that the Emperor had entered 
upon a course of religious reaction, because in common 
with all thinking men, he saw in religion a strong element 
of power and authority. As a politician, he took care to 
remember this fact, and to make these elements of power 
and authority useful to the State by subjecting them to 
his control and to his immediate legislation. It is more- 
over well known that this great genius had a passion for 
order and discipline. After having reorganised Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism, the former by means of 
the “ Concordat,” the latter by a special code of laws, he 
felt desirous of endowing Judaism with an equally com- 
plete and modern organisation. 

As a result of these characteristic tendencies, he sum- 
moned all the most distinguished Jews of the empire to 
meet on July 15th, 1806, and the discussions and de- 
clarations of this general assembly greatly assisted in 
dispelling the prejudices that ignorance had so long main- 
tained. Napoleon I. being thus re-assured with regard to 
the opinions of the Jews in general, the morality of their 
religious doctrines, and their social principles, took the 
further step (February 9th, 1807) of assembling the famous 
Synhedrin, whose mission it was to sanction these dis- 
cussions and declarations. Finally he published a decree 
(March 17th, 1808) regulating the various institutions of 
Judaism, which was immediately to become law in every 
Jewish community throughout his empire. The history of 
French Judaism, and the successive transformations through 
which it has reached its present form, may be said to date 
from this epoch. The decree in question has, it is true, passed 
through many modifications of detail, but its general out- 
line is unchanged, and still regulates Judaism in France. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that three non-Jewish 
commissioners were appointed by the Government to be 
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present at all the meetings of the assembly, summoned to 
discuss and reorganise the religious, moral and social 
doctrines of Judaism. These commissioners were to direct 
the debates, to ask questions, to prorogue the meetings, and 
it is possible that the presence and influence of these 
representatives of the Emperor strongly affected certain 
important points, those for instance concerning the Rabbi- 
nical hierarchy, which are foreign to the spirit of Judaism 
and recall the organisation of Roman Catholicism. 

In order to avoid confusion and the constant mingling of 
administrative, religious, ritual, and philanthropic questions, 
I propose giving a brief sketch of each subject successively. 


I. 


According to the terms of the decree of March 17th, 1808, 
which, we must remember, is still the law of the land, a 
consistory and a consistorial synagogue can be established 
in every department containing two thousand persons pro- 
fessing the Mosaic faith. Not more than one consistory can 
be established in the same department. If, on the contrary, 
one department does not number two thousand Jewish 
inhabitants, the consistorial circumscription is to compre- 
hend as many departments as will make up the requisite 
number, and the consistory together with the consistorial 
synagogue must be established in the town where the 
Jewish population is the most numerous. 

The decree further states that there is to be a central 
consistory in Paris, with authority over those in the 
various departments, and to act as the medium through 
which Judaism enters into connection with the State. 

This law has remained unaltered, but what seems strange 
at first sight is, that the number of consistories has but 
very slightly increased. There were then, and there are 
now, but few departments containing two thousand Jewish 
inhabitants. Although there were Jews in France as early 
as the sixth or even the fifth century, they were too often 
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banished for them to be very numerous or to have estab- 
lished themselves permanently. Then, too, the repressive 
and vexatious edicts to which they were constantly sub- 
jected before the Revolution, made residence in France 
unattractive to the Jews of other countries, and prevented 
any considerable number from settling there. On the other 
hand, when France broke down the barriers which had so 
long existed between her fellow-citizens of different creeds, 
other nations began to follow her example in ameliorating 
the condition of their Jewish subjects, so that the latter 
had no longer any reason for taking refuge in France and 
thus sensibly increasing the number of its Jewish 
population. 

After the code of 1808 had been drawn up, the first 
business was the creation of thirteen consistories. Omitting 
the four consistories situated in the Rhenish Provinces, as 
well as the two Italian ones, we find only the small num- 
ber of seven — Paris, Strasbourg (Alsace), Wintzenheim 
(Alsace), Metz (Lorraine), Nancy, Bordeaux, and Mar- 
seilles—and of these only four (Paris, Metz, Nancy, and 
Bordeaux) were situated in departments numbering each 
two thousand Jewish inhabitants. Even these four had to 
have joined to them several small departments, whose 
Jewish population was so scanty as to give them no right 
to have a separate consistory. The three other consistories 
(Wintzenheim, Strasbourg, and Marseilles) had to be com- 
posed of a number of departments in order to make up the 
requisite number of two thousand Jews in each. 

The seven.consistories, into which the Jewish population 
of France was thus divided, made up a total of 46,160 
inhabitants ; of this number 16,155 belonged to the depart- 
ment of the Lower Rhine, 10,000 to that of the Upper 
Rhine, and 20,005 to the rest of France. 

But few changes have to be mentioned between 1808 
and 1870. We must not, however, fail to observe that the 
Jewish population of France doubled its numbers during 
that period, and that two new consistories (Lyons, 1857, 
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and Bayonne, 1859) were established. When we have 
added that the seat of one of the other consistories was 
transferred from Wintzenheim to Colmar, and that three 
new ones were established in Algeria in 1845, we have said 
all that is necessary with regard to this period. 

The cession of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany after the 
war of 1870 caused French Judaism a loss of three con- 
sistories (Strasbourg, Colmar, and Metz), and a large pro- 
portion of its Jewish population. But ail was not entirely 
lost. In the first place, a powerful impulse towards France 
instantly made itself felt in the annexed Provinces. 
Secondly, the French Government considered it a binding 
duty to restore the Judaism of its Jewish subjects to the 
life and brilliancy which had been so seriously menaced by 
the loss of its three most populous consistorial circum- 
scriptions. Three new consistories (Vesoui, Lille, and 
Besangon) were accordingly established, which, with the 
three in Algeria, made twelve in all, with a population of 
about 100,000 souls. Of this number about 80,000 live in 
Paris, including almost all the voluntary exiles from Alsace 
and Lorraine. The Jewish community in Paris is in fact 
the only one which steadily increases. Many others actually 
diminish in numbers, while some remain almost absolutely 
stationary. The Parisian community develops constantly 
in every way, for the very sufficient reason that the 
intensity of the intellectual life in the capital, and the wide 
field it offers to every branch of human activity, powerfully 
attracts both French and foreign Jews. 

We have seen how the consistories were first established ; 
we have now to enquire into their prerogatives and power, 
their constitution and election. The central consistory was 
not always composed in the same way as it is at the 
present day. Without speaking of the fact that the mem- 
bers of the first central consistory were elected by the 
Emperor himself from the famous Synhedrin, we have 
also to remark that the consistory consisted of three Chief 
Rabbis and two laymen. Since 1844, however, it has been 
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composed of one Chief Rabbi and as many laymen as there 
are departmental consistories. At first the central consis- 
tory itself nontinated the Chief Rabbi who was to form part 
of it, while the laymen on the contrary were elected by 
the various consistories which they represented. At the 
present day, the central consistory is composed in the same 
way, but the method of election is changed. Instead of 
being nominated by the consistories they represent, the lay 
members of the central consistory are elected in the various. 
departments by universal suffrage. 

The central consistory has always had supreme control 
over all that concerns the ritual and its ministers. It. 
submits to the Government its plans for the nomination of 
the various Rabbis, and, if necessary, for their transfer 
from one post to another. It has also the power of 
demanding the dismissal of a Rabbi, or of a member of a 
departmental consistory; but this weapon, which the law 
has confided to the central consistory, has never yet been 
used. Finally the central consistory, as its name indicates, 
centralises and transmits any local communications which 
the departmental consistories have to address to the 
Government. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the decisions of 
the central consistory are always promptly accepted by 
the other consistories, the communal authorities and the 
Rabbis. The Government, too, treats this important body 
with every consideration, and its demands are very rarely 
made in vain. The prestige enjoyed by the central con- 
sistory is not surprising, when we remember that this body, 
composed as it is of the most eminent Jews in France, has 
always kept with absolute and uncompromising severity to. 
the principle of only admitting to its ranks men of un- 
blemished character and stainless honour. An assembly, 
which has been successively presided over by men like 
Crémieux, Frank, Cerfbeer, Munk, and Alphonse de Roth- 
schild, and which counts among its members men who have 
distinguished themselves in all the arts of peace and war, 
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as savants, lawyers, officers and authors, cannot fail, both 
by precept and example, to exercise a salutary influence 
upon the French Jews. 

The provincial consistories exercise their functions in 
their respective departments under the control of the central 
authority. The decree of 1808 minutely prescribed the 
methods by which their members were to be elected, but 
this method has been gradually so much altered that 
nothing of the original remains. At first, twenty-five of 
the most pre-eminent Jews of the department (or depart- 
ments) were chosen by the civil authorities to elect the 
members of the consistory. Later on (1844) the right of 
election was extended to the various civil and_ political 
functionaries. Two years later universal suffrage was 
introduced for political elections, and a large number of 
Jews, headed by their consistories, addressed the Govern- 
ment, requesting that the same electoral extension might 
be granted to the nomination of consistories. A law was 
then passed, by virtue of which every Jew who had 
attained the age of twenty-five, was placed on the list of 
electors. This method is employed at the present day. 
Thus the consistories, which before 1848 had only expressed 
the tendencies and opinions of a feeble minority, are now 
representative of the whole body of French Jews. 

These modifications illustrate the change in the view held 
of Judaism by public opinion in France. “ The function 
of the consistories,” says the famous edict of 1808, “is to 
be on the watch to prevent the Rabbis from giving, either 
in public or private, any instruction or any explanation of 
the law which does not conform to the doctrinal decisions 
of the great Synhedrin.” It was obviously a settled 
conviction that the Jews, in spite of the benefits of 
emancipation, still remained “a nation within a nation,” 
with hearts and souls apart from those of their fellow- 
citizens, cherishing feelings of hatred, or at best of in- 
difference, towards the State in the midst of which they 
lived. The spirit of these unjustifiable accusations, 
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accusations still proclaimed aloud from the tribune of 
the Chamber in December, 1830, is clearly visible in a 
document which leaves no doubt about the opinions held 
by Napoleon I. concerning the Jews. This document is 
the formula in which the members of the first Jewish 
consistory had to take the oaths before the civil authorities. 
“T vow and promise before God, on the holy Bible, to show 
obedience to the constitutions of the empire and loyalty to 
the Emperor. I promise also to make known anything that 
I may hear contrary to the interests of the sovereign or of 
the State.” There is absolutely no question in this formula 
of any devotion to the interests of the Jews! It is very 
obvious that while such feelings animated the Emperor and 
the Government, they would not wish to leave the election 
of the members of the consistories in other hands than 
theirs. They were to be the functionaries of the Emperor 
and of the State, and nothing more. 

But in 1848 popular ideas had greatly changed. They 
had risen on the powerful wings of intellectual progress 
above the prejudices of the Middle Ages. Moreover, the 
Jews, on their side, had made rapid strides onwards since 
they had been admitted to share the life and labours of 
their fellow-citizens. They had been able to prove the 
injustice of the charge of unsociability with which they had 
often been reproached. They had shown, and shown, too, not 
by word but by deed, that the religious dogmas of Judaism 
did not prevent their taking part in every branch of human 
activity. Thus, when the Revolution of 1848 occurred, the 
French had ceased to look on Judaism as a religion, the 
doctrines of which must be duly supervised and its adher- 
ents controlled. The consistories were therefore no longer 
considered “the guardians of the Synhedrin’s declarations,” 
and the humiliating oath, which was formerly compulsory 
on all their members, was entirely suppressed. From that 
date until the present day, there was and is no question of 
the consistories exercising any supervision over the Jewish 
ministers or their congregations. In the sight of the law 
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as well as in that of all classes of society, the Jews are 
fellow-citizens, whose attachment to their common country 
and loyalty to her institutions no Frenchman has either 
the wish or the right to suspect. 

The consistories, then, are now merely the intermediaries 
between the, Government and the Jews, and the official 
administrators of the interests of their religion. They 
have the duty of appointing the various communal officers 
(of whom we shall presently have occasion to speak), who, 
under the responsibility of the consistory, in whose 
jurisdiction they are, manage the financial business of their 
community, dispose of its resources, and maintain peace and 
order in the interior of the synagogues. 

The powers of the consistories go still further; they have 
the right to submit to the central consistory (which, in 
its turn, submits them to the Government), the nomination, 
the transferment, and, if necessary, the suspension and 
re-installation of the Rabbis, Chief Rabbis, and Readers 
(Chazanim) of their department or departments. They have 
also the right of censuring the Rabbis, of ordering the 
synagogues to be closed, and of proclaiming special services 
in honour of any noteworthy event or solemnity. 

Finally, the consistories play the part of guardians to the 
congregations, who, like minors, unable to act without 
their guardian’s consent, cannot undertake any legal 
procedure, “ without the authorisation and delegation of the 
consistory.” 


SYNAGOGUE ADMINISTRATION. 


In the decree of 1808 we already find mention of an 
administrative committee, which was to be instituted in 
every congregation. The Government has never in any 
way concerned itself with these committees ; they were, 
and are, elected by the consistories, either directly or in- 
directly, é.e., by appealing to the suffrages of the congrega- 
tion, and they act in the name, and under the responsi- 
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bility, of the consistories. The administrative committees 
are generally composed of five or six members, of whom 
one, at the stggestion of the rest, is made president by the 
consistory. The Paris consistory is now the only one 
which itself nominates the members of the committees in 
the various congregations under its jurisdiction. In all 
other consistories the method adopted is that of universal 
suffrage, and every individual contributing in any way 
towards the expenses of public worship has the right of 
voting. This is an excellent opportunity of bringing life 
and animation into the community, and the consistories 
act wisely in retaining it. 

To be elected member of the administrative committee 
is a coveted honour, and we often see men distinguished 
neither by their piety, nor by their general interest in 
theological matters, seeking eagerly to obtain this post, 
and, it must be added, devoting themselves to its func- 
tions with great energy and scrupulous conscientiousness. 
These are mostly generous-hearted men, deeply attached 
to Judaism (which is, indeed, the case with almost all 
French Jews), and, at the same time, in sufficiently easy 
circumstances to permit them frequently to sacrifice both 
time and money in the interests of their creed. Such 
sacrifices are constantly needed in the many small French 
congregations scattered all over the country. France 
counts about ten large Jewish centres, of which the prin- 
cipal are Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lyons, Nancy, and 
Bayonne. But large congregations such as these are the 
exception, not the rule, and it is only just to say that the 
sacrifices made by the small congregations do them the 
greatest credit. No matter how scanty its numbers, each 
congregation endeavours to possess a synagogue, a Rabbi, a 
Reader, and, if an organ be impossible, a harmonium, which, 
on holidays, may enable them to distantly imitate the 
impressive services held in the great cities. But we must 
not forget that the cost of all this religious apparatus falls 
heavily on many a small congregation, whose members, in 
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spite of what the anti-Semites may say, are for the most 
part anything but rich, and who consequently have to 
make constant and heavy sacrifices to maintain their reli- 
gious institutions. There exists, for instance, one such 
congregation composed of only twenty-five families, none 
of whom are wealthy, which, nevertheless, possesses a 
synagogue erected at the cost of 100,000 francs, a well- 
salaried Rabbi, besides a Chazan-schochet and a beadle both 
of whom live in ease and comfort. It is hardly necessary to 
point out tke sacrifices made ungrudgingly by every mem- 
ber of this tiny congregation. 

The administrative committees are composed entirely of 
laymen. Not that the law forbids the Rabbi to offer him- 
self as a candidate, but the fact that it has not made him 
a member ex officio, has been sufficient to prevent any 
Rabbi from offering himself for election. 

For a Rabbi to present himself for nomination, and thus 
stake his moral authority against the always doubtful 
chances of an election, would be wholly contrary to the 


dignity of a minister of religion. The French Rabbinate 
has always fully understood this elevated consideration, 
and not one of its members has ever sought, or, we 
may safely say, will ever seek, to obtain such a distinc- 


tion. 

It is, nevertheless, natural to ask why the central consis- 
tory, which has the power of making and unmaking laws, 
has not noticed this omission, or, if it has noticed it, why 
it has not rectified the matter by adding to the Rabbi’s 
privileges that of being ex officio an acting member of the 
administrative committee. Appeals to that effect have not 
been wanting, and have been supported by many argu- 
ments that seem both just and reasonable. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that though these committees are 
entirely occupied with matters of administration, yet the 
administration of a synagogue is, in many ways, connected 
with the ritual, which is in its turn the province of the 
Rabbi. The introduction of an organ and a choir, the 
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choice of certain chants for weddings, etc., are these ques- 
tions of administration, or are they part Of the ritual ? 
They are in reality connected with both, and it would cer- 
tainly be wise and profitable if these and a hundred ana- 
logous questions could be settled by a combination of lay 
and religious authority. 

The consequences of the present system, moreover, are 
often fraught with much unpleasantness to the Rabbis, for 
a committee composed exclusively of laymen, who are 
frequently very ignorant in religious matters, is not content 
with merely “deliberating” on questions connected both 
with administration and religious casuistry. A committee 
of this kind is very apt to come to a decision which it is 
anxious promptly to put into execution. But while these 
decisions sometimes partake of the nature of innovations 
which the Rabbi cannot accept without protest, it must be 
admitted that his advice is generally followed. The silence 
of the law, however, is often evaded by the committees 
voluntarily and as an act of courtesy inviting the Rabbi to 
be present. 


THE RABBINATE. 


Before the year 1808 there were already Rabbis in ail 
the towns numbering a certain proportion of Jewish in- 
habitants. The Emperor’s functionaries had, therefore, only 
to make arrangements relating to the subsequent creation 
of new Rabbinates, to the establishment of a legal hierarchy 
within the Rabbinical body, and to the definition of the 
rights and duties of its members. 

The hierarchy then established is the one still existing. 
It is composed of the Communal or Departmental Rabbis, the 
Chief Rabbis of the departmental consistories and the Chief 
Rabbi of the central consistory. A few words concerning 
these three dignitaries will be necessary. 

Every congregation numbering 200 souls can obtain the 
establishment of a Rabbinate. The Rabbi has the title of 
Communal Rabbi. Where several congregations in separate 
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towns do not possess the number of Jewish inhabitants 
required by the law for the foundation of a Rabbinate, they 
can join together for the purpose, and the seat of the 
Rabbi is naturally fixed in the largest and most impor- 
tant congregation. He is then called a Departmental Rabbi, 
and the difference of title constitutes the only distinction 
between him and the Communal Rabbi. 

In consequence of the small number of Jews in France 
there are many more Departmental than Communal Rabbis 
Even before the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. but few con- 
gregations possessed the requisite number of Jewish in- 
habitants. Those who do are generally surrounded by 
localities where this is not the case, and where the scanty 
congregation is consequently affiliated to the larger one. It 
is obvious, therefore, that not every congregation has a 
Rabbi. 

In this state of things it might be supposed that every 
Departmental Rabbi would number many congregations 
in what we may venture to call his diocese. But this is 
not the case, and the Rabbi who rules over three congrega- 
tions may consider himself favoured.’ It is true that, 
besides the places in which the regular congregations are 
situated, there are Jews scattered about in almost all the 
‘ little French towns, and even in the villages; but these are 
isolated groups of two or three families, unconnected by 
any common religious ties, ignoring each others’ existence, 
and often unknown even to the Departmental Rabbi, until 
some occasion, such as a death, causes application to be 
made to him for his services. The fact of Jewish families 
inhabiting the same town, and being unconnected by any 
common tie, is doubtless regrettable from a religious point 
of view ; but it is, we are bound to admit, the result of a 
certain great privilege, and represents, as it were, the 
“reverse of the medal”—the privilege of the sense of 





! Before the cession of Alsace and Lorraine there were in France 130 
congregations, divided among 63 Rabbis; now there are 89 congregations, 
divided among 33 Rabbis. 
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paternal toleration which animates all classes of French- 
men. The Jews, who are now admitted to share in all 
respects the Tife of their fellow-citizens, and who enjoy the 
respect and sympathy of all classes of society, no longer 
feel the need of seeking strength and consolation in that 
sense of union which was so great a support to them in the 
days of persecution. Consequently we no longer see the 
gradual growth in all parts of the country of numerous 
congregations, whose at first scanty numbers were swelled 
by all the Jewish families in the surrounding district, 
gathered together by their religious needs as well as by 
their social mstincts. 

The method of nominating the Rabbis has undergone so 
many changes that a detailed account of them would run 
to too great a length. Suffice it to say that, after the 
election had been confided exclusively to the consistory in 
1808, it was in 1823 handed over to the administrative 
committees, returned to the consistory in 1862, and com- 
mitted ten years later to a certain number of delegates 
chosen by the consistory from among the members of the 
congregation or congregations within the jurisdiction of 
the Rabbinate in question. This was certainly a demo- 
cratic measure, for though the delegates, no doubt, repre- 
sented the real opinions:of the congregations, it very much 
weakened the power of the consistory, upon which, after 
all, the Rabbi is dependent. An important change has, 
however, been made since 1872. The election has been 
again confided to the consistories, but a certain number of 
delegates from the various congregations is appointed to 
assist them in their choice. This appears to: be a fair and 
equitable compromise, which respects the authority vested 
in the consistories without violating the dignity and the 
interests of the congregations, who through their delegates 
are thus able to state the motives of their selection, and to 
speak on behalf of the candidate they prefer. 

When the consistory and the delegates have made their 
choice, the name of the successful candidate has to be sent 
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to the central consistory. The latter body, after confirming 
the selection, submits it to the Government for final ratifi- 
cation; but these processes are both merely formal in the 
strictest sense of the word. Both the central consistory 
and the Government have the right of annulling the choice 
of the departmental consistories, but it is a right which 
has hitherto never been exercised. The central consistory 
has never submitted to the Government any other candi- 
date than the one previously chosen by the departmental 
consistory, and, as the French Rabbinate has on principle 
always avoided touching on the field of politics, the indi- 
viduals selected to join its ranks are naturally a matter of 
indifference to the ministers, whose formal approval has to 
be obtained. 

At the election of a Rabbi the central consistory is thus, 
of its own free will, merely the channel through which the 
decision of the other consistories is communicated to the 
Government, and, according to competent judges, this sys- 
tematic neutrality is often not without its drawbacks. 
Frequently the electors, composed of the departmental 
consistory and delegates from its various synagogues, do 
not know what is to guide them in their choice; how to 
decide between a young Rabbi, who has not yet had time 
and opportunity to display his powers and talents, and an 
old one, who in spite of the affection and esteem by which 
he may have been surrounded in his former sphere of 
activity, is not known beyond the limits of his own con- 
gregation. Where and how are the delegates and the 
consistory to find the means of ascertaining that they are 
giving the post to the candidate who really deserves it the 
most? As it is impossible for them to ascertain this with 
anything like certainty, they have recourse to a method 
which is supposed, rightly or wrongly, and it appears to us 
more often wrongly, to be the least fallacious way of 
deciding, by selecting the candidate most distinguished for 
his oratorical powers. Each competitor is invited to preach 
on some Sabbath at the synagogue to which he desires to 
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be appointed, and on another Sabbath at the consistorial 
synagogue, so that both the consistory in general and the 
synagogue in particular have a specimen of his eloquence. 
Everybody must at once recognise the defects of this 
system, which is legitimately criticised both by ecclesiastics 
and laymen. Here is a man, who to-morrow will be the 
spiritual head of a congregation, over whom he will have 
no other authority than that given by the elevation of his 
character, the delicacy of his sentiments, and the integrity 
of his conduct; and the moral value of this man is to be 
judged by a display of rhetoric! The sermon has no doubt 
in our days become a very important part of the Rabbi’s 
duties, but it is not the whole, nor even the chief part of 
them. His most impressive sermon is his work, and the 
inspiring example of his entire life. 

Again, if this trial sermon gave proof positive of the 
candidate’s powers as a preacher, it might be possible 
logically to defend the use of this test. But it is obvious 
that this is by no means the case. How often it happens 
that the best speakers are at times absolutely uninspired, 
and by no means on a level with their usual selves. On 
the other hand, a very inferior orator may chance for once 
to surpass himself, and to make a deep impression on his 
audience.' 

The non-interference of the Government in the choice of 
a Rabbi is natural and reasonable, for the Rabbi, though a 
functionary of state, is nevertheless a purely religious 
one. Again, it is only to be expected that the depart- 
mental consistory, to whom all the candidates are probably 
equally unknown, should merely ratify the choice of the 
congregation to which the Rabbi is to be appointed. But 
these reasons do not'hold good in the case of the central 





1 I was once speaking on this subject to the president of one of the 
largest French congregations. “ Well,” said he, “ we selected our Rabbi in 
consequence of the excellence of his trial sermon, Since then we have 
found him to be possessed of every imaginable good quality—excepting 
that of eloquence.” 
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consistory, which has every opportunity of knowing the 
candidates; and if, as seems the best plan, the selection 
were left to the central consistory, it could reasonably 
hope to “put the right man in the right place.” 

Each departmental consistory (one of which, as we have 
seen, is allotted to every department or departments con- 
taining a minimum of 2,000 Jewish inhabitants) has a so- 
called consistorial synagogue, at the head of which is the 
Departmental Chief Rabbi (“grand rabbin departemental 
ou régional”). He must be at least thirty years of age, 
and have been five years in the ministry. He is “ ex officio” 
member of the consistory, and has the right of preaching 
in all the synagogues belonging to it, of directing what 
prayers are to be used by the Rabbis attached to those 
synagogues, and of censuring them if necessary. 

The mode of electing the Departmental Chief Rabbi has 
undergone several changes since 1808, when it was in the 
hands of an assembly of notables, such as the lay members 
of the consistories. In 1862 the central consistory was 
called upon to select from a list of three candidates sub- 
mitted to it by the departmental consistory in question, 
and since 1872 the latter body has been assisted in the 
selection of the three candidates by a certain number of 
delegates from the various Rabbinates in its circumscription. 
These delegates are chosen by universal suffrage from 
among the members of their respective congregations. The 
names of the three candidates are then submitted to the 
central consistory, which again preserves its neutrality by 
simply presenting the name at the head of the list for 
ministerial ratification. The same arguments which we 
have already used against the neutrality of the central 
consistory in the election of an ordinary Rabbi, apply with 
even greater force to the election of a Chief Rabbi, for it 
must be remembered that this official, chosen perhaps by 
the insufficient test of a trial sermon, is an important 
functionary of state, taking rank as a bishop, and connected 
with the highest authorities. It is, however, only fair to 
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add that the action, or rather inaction, of the central con- 
sistory may be accounted for to a certain extent by the 
following fact :—The Rabbis of France are one and all men 
who do honour to their office and to their religion; con- 
sequently the central consistory is well aware that though 
the chosen candidates may be of unequal intellectual 
powers, there is no doubt that their high principles, 
learning, and disinterestedness will make them worthy of 
the position they are to fill. 

Finally, at the head of the Rabbinical hierarchy stands 
the Chief Rabbi of France (or to give him his full French 
title, “le grand rabbin du consistoire central des Israélites 
de France ”). 

The often mentioned decree of 1808 had appointed three: 
Chief Rabbis, nominated by Napoleon himself, to serve on 
the central consistory. But all subsequent decrees refer 
only to one Chief Rabbi of the central consistory, who is 
elected to his important post by a college composed of the 
twelve members of the central consistory and two delegates 
(chosen, as usual, by universal suffrage) from each of the 
twelve departmental consistories, thus making a total of 
thirty-six electors. It is hardly necessary to say that on 
the occasion of the election of the “grand rabbin de France” 
the central consistory departs entirely from its previous 
neutrality and inactivity. It is obvious that this must be 
the case, inasmuch as these thirty-six electors are the only 
persons concerned in the election of so important an in- 
dividual as the Chief Rabbi, who not only becomes at once 
a member of the central consistory, but the real head of 
French Judaism, whose duty it is to guard and watch over 
its religion and its fortunes. 


Il. 


These introductory remarks have only brought us to 
what may be described as the outer border of French 
Judaism. 

We shall be uttering a mere truism in saying that there 
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is no part of Europe, except perhaps Poland, in which 
the religion of Israel has continued to be taught and 
practised with the fervent uniformity that formerly dis- 
tinguished it. 

A mighty wave of liberalism, and, to speak plainly, of 
reform, has swept over Europe, shaking religious beliefs to 
their foundations, setting at close quarters two different 
parties—those men who, abandoning themselves to the 
stream, have sought to change the face of the religion, and 
those men who, attached to the past, have anchored them- 
selves to it as to a rock. Has French Judaism also been 
troubled by this revolutionary tempest in religious matters, 
and on what side has the victory fallen—on the side of the 
spirit of conservatism, or that of reform? In the latter 
case to what living branch has the axe of renovation been 
applied ? 

Let us say, at once, that among French Jews the advo- 
cates for religious reform have never received authoritative 
support. There has never arisen what might be called 
a popular movement in favour of reform. The few cham- 
pions of a new order of things were men without a foilow- 
ing or religious character, and without any theological or 
religious knowledge. On the other hand, the large masses 
have always remained outside the contest. On one occa- 
sion, indeed, in 1831, a demand signed by a certain number 
of persons reached the central consistory, asking that body 
for certain substantial reforms, such as the transference of 
the Sabbath to Sunday. The step did not meet with an 
encouraging reception, so that no such attempt is 
likely to be made again. For several years, however, a 
war of the pen has been carried on by certain warriors, but 
they are isolated soldiers, whose ineffectual blows were dis- 
charged in empty air. About the years 1830 to 1840, 
‘Judaism in Germany was troubled by religious struggles, 
which showed themselves not only in virulent contro- 
versies, but also in actual schisms. The echo of these severe 
struggles was reflected in some few French minds. The 
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contagion spread. The man who applied the match to the 
powder was. professor of mathematics, M. O. Terquem, a 
man of fiery temperament and moderate learning. In a 
series of pamphlets called “ Lettres Tsarphatiques ” he sar- 
castically attacked all religious institutions and traditions. 
These violent assaults provoked an energetic defence on 
the part of several Jews of Paris and Metz, who finally re- 
duced to silence the author of this religious war, this leader 
without an army. 

Thus religious observances, the chief object of the attack 
of O. Terquem, came forth unhurt from this trial, and no 
attack since that period has been made against them. We 
are far from pretending that religious observances are 
carried out as faithfully as of old in the life of French 
Jews ; we shall soon see that it is not so; yet officially at 
least, in the public organs, there has been no further ques- 
tion since that time of expunging from the religious code 
the observances, commandments and prohibitions, of whick 
a large number of Jews individually take no account what- 
ever. These official attempts at reform miscarried, but 
in the case of the ritual ceremonies and the prayers there 
was no similar immunity. There the spirit of reform, far 
from laying aside its weapons of attack, gained ground 
every day. Since the first years which followed the 
systematisation of the ritual, it was understood that 
religious ceremonies under their disorderly and unedifying 
shape, and many prayers under their antiquated form, 
did not answer to the demands of the Jewish people, or 
to the requirements of Jewish hearts. 

The central consistory in 1831 had already taken an im- 
portant step in publicly prohibiting the preaching of the 
sermon in any other language than French. This measure, 
radical at the time, was far from satisfying the mass of 
Jews some years later. Rabbis and laymen were soon 
agreed that a renovation of religious ceremonies was neces- 
sary. The communities were everywhere more or less 
flourishing, everywhere synagogues were erected. Every- 
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where the intellectual level was raised, and under pain of 
being entirely abrogated, it was evidently necessary for the 
ritual to put on a more modern garb. Upon this point 
there was a universal agreement. A difference of opinion 
was displayed only when it became a question of passing 
from theory to practice, and of laying hands upon prayers 
and customs which had the authority of time, a sanction 
inviolable in the eyes of some, empty in the eyes of others, 
venerable but not sacrosanct in the eyes of the large 
majority. 

According to the one party it was necessary then to re- 
model completely and ruthlessly the ritual, its customs and 
liturgy : the Hebrew of the synagogue had to be replaced 
throughout by the vernacular, all the Piyutim suppressed, 
and the organ and the choir introduced into every syna- 
gogue. The organ, it is true, was already adopted at the 
consistorial synagogue in Paris, but it was not used except 
on the Sacred Festivals, while elsewhere the synagogues 
were not provided with organs. 

According to the other party, all the prayers in use ought 
to be respected, including the Piyutim. As for the organ 
it must be absolutely banished from a Jewish house of 
prayer. For, they argued, either this instrument did not exist 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, and so its introduction to the 
modern temple was an infringement of the command 
against imitating the religious practices of non-Jews; or it 
already had a place in the services of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and so its admission into the modern temple is a 
profanation. 

Lastly, according to the majority, it was wise to 
eliminate from the services superfluous prayers, repetitions 
and those of the Piyutim which, in consequence of 
their incorrect style or their purport, no longer corre- 
sponded with the condition of the mind and heart of 
modern Jews: yet withal to touch with extreme caution 
the established order of things. This is the system which 
has prevailed, and which still prevails to-day in France. 
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Yet Rabbis and governing bodies halted, troubled and 
divided between the desire of bringing more éclat to the 
religious services, of breathing more fervour into the heart, 
and the fear of laying a rash hand on their consciences. 
These hesitations and troubles, real, though hidden, were 
always in existence. Neither then nor subsequently did they 
cause any division in the heart of the communities, but 
they created in French Judaism a condition of things 
unworthy of the advance it had made, a kind of chaos of 
opinions and expressions which demonstrated the urgent 
necessity of endowing the whole of France with a uniform 
ritual. In 1856 the chief Rabbi of the central consistory, 
M. Ulmann, took a wise and courageous course. He sum- 
moned to Paris all the chief Rabbis of the consistories, and 
invited them to discuss the questions about which opinions 
were then divided, to take their decisions, and, in a word, 
to elaborate a project for reorganising the ritual for the 
whole of French Judaism. 

The chief Rabbis of Strasburg and Colmar had, on a 
previous occasion, already found it opportune to unite all 
the Rabbis of their district, and to submit to their 
deliberation a certain number of projects of ritual reform ; 
but these were simple consultations, without any authority 
that could bind all the Jews of France. The synod, 
summoned by M. Ulmann, and working under him 
as president, was on the other hand able to give decisions 
which applied to all the Jewish communities of France, 
and carried in them an incontestable moral value. 

This assembly, in which, after a deep discussion, a vote 
was taken on the serious questions which had _ been 
agitating men for some years with reference to the ritual, 
ought to be noticed as an important event in the peace- 
ful history of the ritual of French Judaism. Not that it 
took any decisive step forward. In fact, when we read 
the account given of the sittings of this assembly, we are 
present at the struggle of those feelings which were 
fighting tor the mastery in the heart of every member ;— 
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a conflict which is the eternal history of all hearts that 
love truth and peace—the struggle between the desire of 
advancing, and the fear of going too far. It was felt to be 
necessary at any cost to give to the ritual the means of 
touching the soul, and it was desired absolutely to avoid 
frightening timid consciences. 

But this assembly was an important event, because it 
was the opening of a new era. It was the starting point 
of all the modifications, additions and suppressions, by 
which, in the course of time, the uniformity of religious 
worship has been affected. Besides, beyond the legitimate 
timidity displayed by the decisions of this assembly, there 
is seen to hover constantly, if the expression may be used, 
like a fixed and dominant idea, the notion of purifying the 
ritual and modernising its form. 

In order to open and prepare a way for ritual reforms 
without on the other hand ordaining them, the Synod 
adopted a certain number of resolutions, but took care to 
establish on the subject of each that the Rabbis, in con- 
sultation with the governing body and with the chief 
Rabbi, their superior officer, are henceforth to be the judges 
of the opportuneness of those reforms. We shall see 
presently what were the few and unimportant innova- 
tions which this open breach introduced into the ritual, 
down to the time at which we are now writing. 

But before describing these innovations which we have 
just mentioned, we must point out that now-a-days there is 
no question at all of an official religious reform, and that 
as regards ritual, no alteration, omission, or addition of 
ceremony or prayer which the Rabbi might deem expedient 
is ever the object of any criticism or any observation on 
the part of the public. In the first place, religious 
indifference is extreme. Reforms in matters of observances 
can be desired and demanded only by men who still cherish 
solid convictions, who, finding themselves put to incon- 
venience in their life by the laws relating to food, and to the 
cessation from work on Sabbaths and holy-days, would 
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like to be able to remain within the pale of a sort of 
orthodoxy, and at the same time to free themselves from 
the troublesome part of these commands. But to-day 
where are these substantial religious convictions? They are 
at any rate very few and far between in France. Observance 
of the Sabbath and holydays by resting from business and 
closing up offices, has become a thing almost unknown 
and quite phenomenal. The laws relating to the mixture, 
choice and preparation of food, though practised by 2 small 
number, are generally neglected. There are many who do 
not give up the use of leavened bread during Passover, many 
also who abstain from it for one or two days only. Others, 
in order to satisfy at once their desires and their consciences, 
push originality so far as to serve ordinary bread and pass- 
over-cakes on the same table. As for living in tabernacles 
(booths) during the Festival of Tabernacles, this practice 
has become for a very large majority a mere memory. 
With convictions thus enfeebled, and with this easy-going 
faith, the necessity of a general reform is not at all 
impressed upon the eyes of the less religious, and everyone 
feels himself at liberty to ask his own conscience, and to 
execute its more or less indulgent orders. 

Another reason why an official reform of religious 
practices has no raison d’étre is that in France no trace what- 
ever is found to-day of what is the starting point of all 
official reform, viz., the passionate strife that excites the 
minds of men, hollows out an abyss between them, and 
drives those in the two camps to extremes. In France 
toleration is without bounds ; not only the mass of indifferent 
people have a horror of quarrels and divisions, but fervent 
and observant believers do not understand those attacks, 
the sounds of which once for a little while re-echoed in 
France, and those regrettable clan hatreds, which rage still 
to the present time in other countries in the midst of 
Jewish communities, and divide them into two irreconcilable 
camps. In France there can be seen living together side 
by side, united like brothers, treating one another with 
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reciprocal goodwill: on the one hand those sincerely pious 
men who remain attached to the slightest Talmudic com- 
mands, and on the other hand those incorrigible sceptics 
who treat as useless the precepts of the Bible. Both 
elements, moreover, are mingled in our temples, at the 
services and solemn ceremonies, to which, thanks to the 
renovation which reclothed them, without at all robbing 
them of their ancient character, both the observant and 
the non-observant hasten — those who have openly 
attacked that which they call the prejudices of the past, 
and those who tenderly preserve all the traditions 
bequeathed by antiquity. We ought to add, to be exact, 
that if we no longer find a large number of families 
observant with the faithfulness and scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness of former times, it does not follow that the 
majority of Jews have broken with all the observances of 
Judaism. By no means; it is true that cessation of work 
on the Sabbath has almost become obsolete, together with 
other important customs ; but the rite of circumcision is, as 
a rule, preserved. The very small number of bold spirits 
is easily counted who have pushed their religious indepen- 
dence so far as to free themselves from this Mosaic 
command. 

Nor are the numbers of the parents who are content that 
their children marry with purely civil rites more numerous. 
A religious celebration of the marriage is almost without 
exception required, even by those who from one end of the 
year to the other do not at all recollect that they are Jews. 
It is also very curious to notice that in families where 
people are no longer Jews except in name, just as in the 
most orthodox families, it is round the religious ceremony of 
the Synagogue, and not round the civil ceremony in the 
Town Hall, that all the honours of the real celebration are 
gathered. The civil ceremony is always cold, without any 
pomp or feeling, while the religious ceremony is always 
touching and solemn. 

Mixed marriages between Jews and Christians have 
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in modern France become less infrequent ‘This ten- 
dency to mixed marriages, which is more marked as 
time goes on, is not peculiar to any one class. In the 
highest and lowest families these new customs, during 
recent years, have often found an indulgent reception. 
French Jews are so intimately associated with the repre- 
sentatives of other religions, that with the additional help 
of religious indifference the increase of these unions could 
easily be foreseen. Certainly Judaism is not yet in danger, 
although most often it loses the offspring of these unions. 
But a reassuring feature for Judaism is that the best known 
Jewish families, those that exercise a powerful influence 
over the rest of the Jews, have shown many times that 
they neither indulge in nor approve of marriages between 
Jews and Christians. Still, when I say that I myself 
know the whole Jewish population in a certain district 
around Paris, and that, within this small circle, which does 
not number more than four hundred persons, there are ten 
“mixed” unions, it will be seen that it is worth while to 
record this fact. 

On the other hand, apostasy from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity is absolutely unknown. Conversions are so unusual 
and alien to the French mind that, even in the “mixed” 
unions of which we have just spoken, the two parties never 
think of giving up their respective religions. 

And why should the name of Jew be given up in France 
where the Jewish population is distinguished by its intelli- 
gent activity and its morality? Further, ia this country 
there is unbounded liberty as regards all beliefs and 
opinions. There is no difference between those who pro- 
fess different creeds. In France a change of religion always 
implies a notion of treachery. The renegade is regarded as 
a deserter, who has been induced to abjure the faith of his 
fathers by a desire for money or a complaisant conscience. 
Why, then, in a society where every branch of human 
activity and every honour is open to every member of the 
State without distinction—why should any one, in spite of 
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his want of belief, assume a ridiculous garb, and brand 
himself with apostasy ? 

This freedom of belief, this brotherhood among mem- 
bers of different persuasions of which we have spoken 
above, are very natural to the French temperament. The 
most violent attacks of the anti-Semites will not prevail 
against them. The various pamphlets of Drumont and his 
meagre following have had no influence upon ideas and 
customs in France. Jews continue to enjoy, it is needless 
to say, not only every benefit of the law, but even all the 
sympathy and respect they deserve. They are received, 
according to their rank and education, in all classes of 
society without any hesitation. One would almost be 
justified in saying that anti-Semitism does not exist in 
France. There are some very few writers—epicures in 
scandal—who have been joined by some bitter and envious 
minds and the everlasting band of those who fish in 
troubled waters, who may be regarded as anti-Seinites; 
but the French nation absolutely rebels against their hate- 
ful appeals, and is already beginning to lose that interest 
and curissity in them which caused the success of the first 
books of Drumont. The most clear proof that the French 
nation is opposed to anti-Semitism is the result of the 
Municipal elections which took place in Paris on April 28, 
1890. It was in Paris that the leaders of this new 
sect had placed all their batteries. There had been no 
dearth of money, attempts at corruption, speeches, or 
writings, and yet not a single person of the anti-Semitic 
clique was elected, or had even a number of votes suffi- 
cient to give him the least hope. The chief of the band 
M. Drumont, only obtained a ridiculously small total. 
Anti-Semitism may be said to have ended its life. Crushed 
in the capital, it will never again recover from its defeat. 

We believe we have given a short and exact sketch of 
the intellectual attitude of French Judaism. We have 
shown that none among the most liberal-minded trouble 
themselves to pronounce the word “reform” in reference 
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to ceremonial observances. We have also shown that on 
the ground of ritual ceremonies, and of the Liturgy, 
which is their foundation, the Assembly of Chief Rabbis 
(1856) had deemed it expedient to take certain measures 
for modifying the ritual, and to leave to allthe Rabbis in 
France a latitude in certain matters to alter, improve, and 
make innovations when they considered it opportune so to 
do. We shall now proceed to explain in its chief outlines 
what has been realised up to the present time. 

At the outset it is necessary to allude to the changes 
which have been introduced by the force of circumstances 
into the life and career of the Rabbi, who is the soul of all 
religious worship. In the midst of the community in which 
he represents the religious idea, he is the only man to-day 
who possesses religious knowledge. Hence comes his great 
authority at the present time in the domain of ritual, 
where he may be said to have at least the power, if not 
the right, to bind and loose, to add, withdraw and modify. 

We ought then, above all, to devote some few lines to 
the duties of the Chief Rabbi in the Central Consistory, 
and the more so as his career does not at all resemble 
that of the other Rabbis and Chief Rabbis, his province 
being quite different. All the communities in France 
are entrusted to his care. From time to time, on certain 
solemn occasions especially, he visits them and brings to 
them and their Rabbis the prestige of his presence. His 
visits always leave behind them, as it were, a renewal of 
religious life. But if he is the venerated chief of all the 
communities, if he comes on all important occasions, e.g., at 
the inauguration of synagogues, to make the Sacred Word 
re-echo in all the Jewish pulpits in France, this supreme 
dignitary of French Judaism has not any community of his 
own to which he can devote himself with all his soul. 
Formerly his days were occupied with innumerable con- 
sultations on religious matters addressed to him from all 
quarters under his jurisdiction. To-day the laxness of 
observances and the diminution of Talmudic studies leave 
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him leisure. Again, formerly the Chief Rabbi of the Central 
Consistory was a kind of president over the tribunal of the 
Beth Din, which decided, as a final court, disputed questions 
on religious subjects. We do not mean to imply that since 
the Revolution in 1789 the Jews have been amenable to 
tribunals other than those of the whole French nation. 
The Beth Din, in the true meaning of the term, ceased to 
exist after that Revolution, but for some time the Chief 
Rabbi used still to call himself—and this title was legal and 
in ecnformity with the terms of the Decree of 1808—“ Ab 
Beth Din,” and used often to perform the duties associated 
with the title. Now-a-days there exists nothing like this in 
the powers of the Chief Rabbi of France. His work now 
consists for the most part in contributing to the founda- 
tion of good works, and in displaying his interest in 
religious and charitable institutions by his frequent visits, 
and by the support of his influence with the higher classes. 

This career, so defined, is assuredly noble and fruitful in 
good actions; but it is none the less true that this absence 
of a community to which the Chief Rabbi of France, like 
the other ministers of religion, could devote himself, 
is a void difficult to fill up without suppressing the 
Grand Rabbinate of Paris, and entrusting to a single 
clergyman the post of Chief Rabbi of Paris and Chief 
Rabbi of the Central Consistory. This measure is pro- 
posed by the most prominent men every time the Chief 
Rabbi of the Central Consistory has to be nominated. 

But if the Chief Rabbi of the Central Consistory cannot 
take part in the active daily life of any particular com- 
munity, the same cannot be asserted with regard to the 
other Chief Rabbis and the local Rabbis, and it is among 
these above all that the duties of their holy office have 
completely changed. Taking literally the precept, MM 
mos5) omy o2, “Thou shalt meditate on the law day and 
night,” the spiritual chief in former ages used to make the 
study of the law and the Talmud his constant occupation. 
This study was interrupted only by the numerous (AYxw) 
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consultations on points of religion and casuistry which the 
faithful used to submit to him. Now-a-days laymen are 
no longer themselves troubled by religious doubts, and do 
not feel the necessity of submitting their scruples to the 
knowledge of a doctor of the law. 

On the other hand, under the fertile inspiration of 
modern ideas a considerable change has been effected in 
the manner of life of the Jews, and it is this new condition 
of things which has created new duties for the Rabbis of 
our times. Thanks to the softening of their manners, Jews 
have left off concentrating themselves all in the same dis- 
trict. In French towns the Jews are no longer seen to mass 
themselves together and pen themselves up in a kind of 
voluntary Ghetto, where they must all know one another 
intimately through meeting each day inside or outside 
the religious institutions. Thoroughly at home in the 
various paths of social life, they are scattered over all parts 
of the town, unknown to one another, no longer united. by 
that powerful sentiment of solidarity which formerly in- 
duced all the Israelites of the same town to make themselves 
a community, and to form one large family. Hence there 
now devolves on the Rabbi the imperious duty of fre- 
quently visiting these scattered individuals, in the midst of 
whom he is the solitary point of union. The Rabbi of the 
present day is compelled to become a public man, a man of 
society —we were going to say a manof the world. This is 
inevitable, and the Rabbinate of the present day has re- 
cognised the fact. Not that the Rabbi, as might be 
supposed, is transformed into a wandering preacher with a 
moral lesson always upon his lips. The French Jews have 
no liking for religious discussions, nor for sermons outside 
the synagogue. The French Rabbi, whose manner of life 
breathes dignity of soul and elevation of heart, discards 
the ré/e of preacher when he descends from the pulpit. It 
is his presence in the families and his visits, which are 
never without their effect, that bring in and retain in 
the bosom of the community families separated from one 
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another, and which without him would very quickly forget, 
not only that they are Jews, but that religion, in order to 
endure, must find its expression in external worship. 

But modern times have brought yet another duty to 
the Rabbinate, and this, the duty of preaching often, has 
been particularly entrusted to it by the Synod of Chief 
Rabbis. Our fathers had no need of the eloquence or the 
sermons of the Rabbi in order to believe and observe. 
Faith then filled all hearts, and the love of prayer was 
sufficient to attract the people to the synagogue. Sermons 
were very rare in past times. Pulpit addresses were heard 
but twice a year, on the Saturday before Passover and the 
Saturday before the Day of Atonement. For the rest of 
the year the pulpit was silent, nor did any one think of 
complaining about it; and it must be admitted that no 
injury was done to our religion, belief, or observances. In 
modern times all this has changed. Prayer is not a neces- 
sity for hearts that are no longer filled with faith. In 
order to make Jews walk on the road to the house of 
prayer, one must modify the length of the services, and 
vivify the barrenness of prayers no longer intelligible. 
The sermon must be utilised as an attractive force. Ac- 
cordingly, a sermon, or rather, an address, has become a 
regular institution in every important service in every 
community, however insignificant. Nearly every Saturday, 
and in some communities, on every Saturday, before the 
Serolls of the Law are taken from the Ark, the Rabbi 
briefly expounds the more striking passages in the Portion 
of the day. Often he takes one of the passages or an ex- 
pression in this Portion as a text, or rather, as a pretext 
for bringing to light some important principle of Judaism. 
Certainly, no festival ever passes in any Jewish community 
without a sermon, and this sermon has become the chief 
attraction in the religious service. 

The frequency with which sermons are delivered at 
present is, then, a modern innovation, but the quality also 
of the sermons has been altered, or rather, the sermon has 
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entirely changed its character. Formerly, the sermon was 
a long explanation of Talmudic subtleties, sometimes a 
kind of religious exhortation, in which the preacher often 
severely abused his audience, and sometimes it was a com- 
bination of the two. During more recent times the sermon 
quite ceased to be a Talmudic exercise, too learned for. a 
modern audience, and became a series of admonitions 
falling from the mouth of the representative of God, upon 
the faithful who were humbled and affected by his words. 
Happy time when the preacher literally “preached to the 
converted,” when he had only to threaten the thunderbolts 
of heaven, and men of firm faith, and of irreproachable 
past, beat their breasts. Now-a-days, the religious life of his 
audience would be a ready object of attack to the defender 
of the principles and observances of Judaism. But to make 
this attack would be an anachronism, a display of bad 
taste, the inopportuneness, or rather, the danger of which the 
Rabbi thoroughly appreciates. At present it is the duty of 
the orator above everything not to alienate the kindly 
disposition of his hearers, to gain their sympathy, and 
lastly, to attract them to the service, and to make them 
fond of the synagogue. No more indignant tirades against 
the caprices of our age, no more barren discussions on ques- 
tions of dogma and theology—the dominant note is soft 
and paternal. In other respects the form must be care- 
fully finished, the composition in conformity with the rules 
of rhetoric, the style chaste, and the whole logical and suit- 
able to modern taste. Does this amount to saying that the 
Rabbi of the present day sacrifices depth to form, and 
forgets that his office is to preach the love of God and 
religion, to make our hearts better, and to guide our con- 
sciences? It is needless to refute this statement; it is 
the means, and not the end that has changed. But we 
must not forget that the public of to-day—the public which 
no longer has its faith riveted in its soul—is a spoilt child, 
a reluctant patient, in whom the love of austere virtue may 
perhaps be inspired by taking care, as the proverb says, to 
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gild the pill. You praise before his face his docility and 
activity in order to make him docile and active. It is the 
same with the Jews to whom the Rabbi addresses himself. 
Another form of oratory which is much used in France to- 
day, and not without profit, consists in bringing before the 
audience for their admiration all the great moral beauties, 
all the fertile emotions, and all the exalted aspirations 
which arise out of every religious ordinance, and every 
ceremony of Judaism. 

It is to M. Lazare Isidore, Chief Rabbi of the Central 
Consistory (1867-1889), that the glory belongs of having 
been the first to give this new direction to the eloquence of 
the Jewish pulpit. His personal character was a great 
help to him in the task which he had undertaken. This 
excellent minister, whose kindness and sweetness of 
disposition were proverbial, felt that the encouragements and 
promises of a God of love and mercy came more easily to 
his lips than terrifying threats of a God of justice. But it 
is his present successor, M. Zadoc Kahn, who has shown 
himself possessed of the happy gift to a marvellous degree. 
His sermons are perfect patterns for style and depth. In 
the three volumes which have hitherto been published it is 
impossible to read a page without emotion, without a sense 
of intimate contact with every noble and beautiful ideal.. 
This is the true charm by which effectually. to turn the 
ideal into the actual. It may be of interest, before finishing 
this account of the changes introduced into the career of 
the Rabbi, and into the oratorical art which he cultivates, to 
notice the absolute independence which he enjoys in the 
pulpit. Certainly by law the Chief Rabbi of the Central 
Consistory and the Central Consistory itself have the right 
of control and censure over every act and deed of the 
members of the Jewish clergy; the Chief Rabbi of the 
Departmental Consistory and the Departmental Consistory 
have the same rights over the acts and deeds of the Rabbis 
of the Circumscription. But law is one thing and custom 
another, and to the honour of the Chief Rabbis and the 
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Consistories be it said that neither the former nor the latter 
have ever thought of limiting the freedom of the preacher, 
or of controlling the use he makes of his liberty. He is 
absolute master of his words and his doctrines. 

It is fair also to recognise that the French Rabbi never 
descends to the dangerous ground of religious controversy 
and of Biblical exegesis. The public would not be at all 
pleased to see him transform the pulpit into a schoolmaster’s 
reading desk. But, on the other hand, if perchance the 
preacher happened to say that in the field of Biblical and 
Talmudic literature, he adhered, upon some point, to the 
statements or hypotheses of contemporary criticism, he 
would not on that account incur blame from his superiors. 
In spite of the legal hierarchy, every minister of religion 
is responsible for his doctrines to God and his own 
conscience. Whether, for instance, the Rabbi were 
to say that the Book of Isaiah is the work of a single 
author, according to the Talmud and early writers, or 
according to modern criticism, to assert, when quoting some 
particular verse, the claim of a second Isaiah ; whether 
he speaks of the Psalms of David in accordance with 
orthodox tradition, or assigns, with modern expositors, 
different periods for the production of a great number 
of the Psalms; whether, in his opinion, Ecclesiastes 
be the work of Solomon or of some malcontent in the 
reign of Herod—the speaker is free to express openly those 
opinions and hypotheses which he thinks are closest to the 
truth. 

This great liberty which the preacher enjoys finds un- 
doubtedly a sufficient justification in the fact that the 
preacher is always a qualified and certificated Rabbi, who 
has to be furnished with every proper guarantee in respect 
of knowledge, character and integrity. In fact, the Rabbi 
in France is the only person who has the right of preach- 
ing. While in other countries, e.g., in Germany, the offi- 
ciating minister, the Chazan (Reader), or the schoolmaster, 
ascends the pulpit when the Rabbi is not present, that honour 
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is denied in France to every person who is not duly invested 
with the functions of a Rabbi. The fact that everyone 
who does not wear the robes of a Rabbi is prohibited from 
preaching in the synagogue, is, we admit, the best safeguard 
of the dignity of the pulpit, but it occasionally involves 
some regrettable results. Not every community possesses 
its own Rabbi; on the contrary, a single Rabbinate has 
sometimes jurisdiction over two or three, or as many as six 
communities. What safeguard is there against these com- 
munities being entirely deprived of the pleasure as well as 
the benefit of exhortation from the pulpit? The Rabbi 
does his best. He undertakes the exacting duty of spending 
in each of these communities one or even two Saturdays in 
each year; but during all the rest of the year, including 
the Holy Festivals, they do not receive from him a word of 
comfort or consolation to exalt their hearts or enlighten 
their souls. In this matter there is undoubtedly a very 
grievous void that requires to be filled up. There might be 
one means of meeting the difficulty, viz., by charging the 
officiating ministers in the communities that do not possess 
a Rabbi, to preach the word of God. Every community is 
provided with officiating ministers, and it would thus have 
its preacher, a kind of sub-Rabbi in its midst. But in 
order to realise this project, it would be necessary for the 
French readers (Chazanim), to have, like the German 
Cantors for instance, some considerable knowledge of sacred 
and profane literature. But our Readers are far from pos- 
sessing this knowledge; they are nearly always excellent 
singers, often also excellent musicians; we admit that a 
certain number of them have a kind of skill in reading 
Hebrew texts, but with very few exceptions these Cha- 
zanim are absolutely ignorant men, who have never studied, 
who are incapable of explaining a line of Hebrew, or of 
writing grammatically a single sentence in French. 

The words “School of Chazanim” are on many lips, and 
the religious press has already often advocated the estab- 
lishment of such a school. It would be a kind of seminary 
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in which these officiating ministers, whose duties have 
assumed some importance in our modern sérvices, would 
acquire, together with the science of singing sacred tunes, 
some knowledge of the Bible and Talmud, and also of secular 
literature. This would, without doubt, be a useful estab- 
lishment, but though it may exist in our wishes or dreams 
it will never get beyond that state. The number of com- 
munities is not sufficiently large in France to demand the 
establishment of a school for the purpose of preparing 
officiating readers. 

Moreover, the type of Chazan was long since fixed in 
France; in a Chazan there is expected a fine voice, a 
little musical knowledge and a more or less correct pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew. This constitutes the normal Chazan; 
the French public would consider it very strange to see 
him ascend the pulpit and lecture to the assembly of the 
faithful. 

We think we ought to mention an idea due to M. 
Isidore, an idea which, though excellent in itself, has not 
had the success which it deserved. It was in 1871, just 
after the war which had caused France to lose forty 
rabbinates, together with Alsace and Lorraine. The Cen- 
tral Consistory, as well as the Government, proposed on the 
one hand to provide substitutes for the lost posts, and on 
the other to provide employment for the young Rabbis, who, 
through their disinclination to continue their duties in 
Alsace-Lorraine, were wandering in France without any 
appointment. It was then that M. Isidore asked for and 
obtained the foundation of new Rabbinates in different 
towns. But in these towns the communities. were too un- 
important to permit of the luxury of two officers, a Rabbi 
and a Chazan. So M. Isidore seized the idea of combining 
the two offices, and submitted to the communities the pro- 
ject of joining the duties of officiating minister to the 
sacerdotal functions of their Rabbi. This innovation was 
approved of by all these little towns, which had thenceforth 
a Rabbinate; and the change was in reality a good one, 
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The office lost some of its artistic and imposing character ; 
but it gained in dignity and fervour. None but the Rabbi 
is well fitted for being the 7:38 mw, the chosen repre- 
sensative and advocate of the assembly of the faithful. 
Nevertheless, this ingenious organisation did not last long, 
and for a very simple reason. The public, which is now-a- 
days wanting in faith, seeks, as we have said above, attrac- 
tion in the synagogue, attraction in singing as well as in 
preaching, and the Rabbi has not always the same power to 
satisfy this double desire. Hence, in all these communities, 
one after the other, a recognised Chazan was added to a 
recognised Rabbi, in spite of the senseless expense entailed 
by the presence of this new functionary who is deemed so 
indispensable. In the whole of France we do not know of 
more than two communities (Nantes and Pau) which have 
not yet divided these twin functions, for a while fused to- 
gether, and these instances are undoubtedly to be explained 
by exceptional financial reasons. 

Though there exists no school for training Chazanim, 
and for giving them the elementary instruction that would 
be so necessary for them, the same is not the case with the 
Rabbinate. France has for a long time possessed an 
establishment where our young ministers may acquire the 
religious and secular knowledge necessary for the worthy 
performance of their office. 

We must go back almost to the beginning of the emanci- 
pation of the Jews, in order to trace the first steps towards 
the formation of an official training college for those who 
were intending to adopt the clerical career. Scarcely had 
the Jews been enabled, under the protection of liberal 
laws, to introduce into their worship a little order and 
regularity, when they very soon perceived how little the 
knowledge and culture, and consequently, also, the preach- 
ing, of their ministers were in harmony with the new 
position of Judaism. It goes without saying that the 
staff of Rabbis was not changed immediately after the 
emancipation, and the decrees of the Government, and the 
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instructions of the Consistories were not sufficient to inspire 
them with knowledge. The Jewish clergy was almost in 
its entirety composed (and still remained composed for a 
time) of former merchants, who, to obtain their livelihood, 
combined the ministry with trade. They were generally 
excellent Talmudists, and profound casuists, but it can be 
easily conceived that these men, “ wnius /ibri,” would be but. 
moderate orators, and religious chiefs whose influence would 
decrease in proportion to the rise in the level of education 
around them. 

Thus the establishment of a Rabbinical school was indis- 
pensable to the new order of things. With this view the 
Imperial Government was approached, but no result 
ensued. In 1829 the Central Consistory returned to 
the charge, and this time the Government ordered an 
inquiry as to the feeling of the Departmental Consis- 
tories. The latter responded enthusiastically in support 
of this project; the formation of this school was 
decided upon in principle, but it was less easy to agree 
upon the town in which to place it. The immense 
majority of French Jews were then to be found in Alsace- 
Lorraine ; and Metz, the capital of Jewish Lorraine, was 
long a real home of Talmudic studies. Metz consequently 
carried the day, and a decree of the Government dated 
August 21st, 1829, announced the creation of this institu- 
tion under the name of the Central Rabbinic School. 
Joined to this decree was a schedule concerning the mode 
of admission, the programme of studies, and the administra- 
tion. Thirty years later the seminary was still at Metz ; 
during the interval the school had provided from its 
scholars all the French Rabbinates, but the programme of 
secular studies had not undergone the slightest change. 
The level of education among the Jews, on the other hand, 
had been greatly raised since the period when the school 
was established. It was time, if the Rabbinic school and 
Rabbis were to preserve their prestige, to raise the syllabus 
of studies to the standard required by modern demands. 
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On the other hand, at Paris, the Jewish population had 
considerably increased. Paris was no longer the modest 
community of former times, but had become the head and 
heart of French Judaism. So it was the capital which 
was now fixed upon as the seat of the Rabbinic school. 
Moreover the community of Paris had not alone become 
the soul of Judaism, but it was also in the town of Paris 
that, thanks to the instruction of the most eminent masters 
in France, and to the intellectual and scientific movement 
that influenced everybody, young ministers could hence- 
forth obtain the knowledge which is necessary for them in 
our days. The transference of the Central Rabbinic School 
was then energetically demanded by all those who were 
interested in the future of the Rabhinate and of Judaism. 
During the deliberations of the Synod in 1856, the chief 
Rabbis unanimously voted for this measure. A decree 
dated July Ist, 1859, ordered the transference ; henceforth 
the school was no longer to be called “ The Central Rabbinic 
School,” but “The Jewish Seminary.” 

After various migrations, the Seminary is now comfort- 
ably settled in some large specially constructed buildings, 
situated in a healthy and quiet neighbourhood. The 
pupils, for the most part boarders (though day pupils have 
an equal right of admission), have a holiday three times a 
week, Saturday the whole day, Sunday afternoon, and 
Thursday from 2 to4. To gain admittance to this Seminary, 
the applicant must be eighteen years old, possess the 
diploma of Bachelor, know the mzaning of any verse in the 
Bible, and must be able to expound clearly a passage of 
the Talmud with the Tosaphot which refer to it. 

The yearly entrance examinations take place in the pre- 
sence of the committee of management, presided over by 
the Chief Rabbi of France, in October and November (1st 
of Marhesvan). The course of study lasts for six years. 
At the end of these six years, the pupil is examined in all 
the subjects studied during his stay at the Seminary, and, 
according to the qualities displayed in the examinations. 
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receives the title of Rabbi or Chief Rabbi (Grand Rabbi). 
This last title gives its owner, after five years’ service, and 
after having submitted to the judgment of the committee 
of management a thesis on a Talmudical subject, the right 
of becoming a candidate, when the time comes, for any 
post of Chief Rabbi of a Departmental Consistory. 

The committee of management is composed of certain 
members of the Central Consistory and of certain members 
of the Consistory of Paris. 

The pupils who have reached the third year of their 
studics are bound to deliver in turn a sermon once a month 
in the oratory of the Seminary, in the presence of the 
committee of management. 

As regards the studies, which are naturally the object of 
special care, the following is the syllabus for every week : 
Talmud—six lessons of two hours each. Three of these 
Jessons are devoted to the Halachah, two to the Hagadah, 
and one to Methodology. For the Halachah, first the text 
of the Gemara is studied, and the Tosaphot which refer to it 
with the Commentaries Nw, yw DTM and $’wans 
then the student proceeds to the my wen (w"Nn, 7/9, 79) 
and lastly the m2 ms (11%, Joy w>w). For the 
Hagadah they read the different passages of Hagadah 
which are found scattered in the Talmud. For method, 
they pass in review the texts before their eyes, and dis- 
tinguish the different modes and rules of reasoning 
employed by the Talmud. At these different lessons, it is 
the pupils who, under the direction of their teacher, carry 
on the discussion. 

Theology.—Two lessons of two hours each. This study 
comprises the explanation and criticism of the principal 
works of Jewish theologians (Maimonides, Albo, Saadiah, 
ete.). 

Hebrew.—Three hours of Biblical exegesis, and one hour 
for the correction of a Hebrew exercise. For exegesis, 
different parts of the Bible are successively taken, with 
special reference to grammar and philology. 
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Jewish History.—Two lessons of two hours each. This 
course, founded by M. Isidore Loeb ten years ago, is 
devoted to the post-Biblical history of the Jews down to 
the present day. 

French—Two lessons of one hour each; the pupils 
bring some written work at each lesson. 

Greek and Latin—One lecture of one hour, during which 
are read the classical and non-classical Latin and Greek 
ancient authors (Plautus, Horace, etc., Plato, Homer, Aristo- 
phanes, ete.). 

Philosophy.—One lecture of one hour. The teacher treats 
of psychology, ethics, and logic, as well as of the great 
questions of metaphysics. During the first half of the 
year the teacher delivers lectures; during the second half 
the pupils, under the direction of their professor, discuss 
the subjects they have learned. All the pupils compose 
every month an essay upon a given subject. 

Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee-—Two hours of Arabic, and 
half an hour of Syriac or Chaldee. In Arabic they now 
translate the Koran and Saadiah, in Chaldee, Onkelos, 
and in Syriac a collection of anecdotes. 

German.—One hour. Formerly this lesson was of prac- 
tical use, since most of the Rabbinates were then estab- 
lished in Alsace, where sermons were delivered in German 
Now-a-days, this subject is of a scientific use, since there are 
numerous learned works in German on Jewish subjects, 
and these works must be studied. 

Synagogal Singing.—One hour. It became necessary to 
include this subject when, after the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the French Rabbis were compelled to add to their other 
duties those of officiating ministers in the recently- 
founded Rabbinates. It still has its use in the present day. 

Elocution—Two lessons of an hour each. The pupils 
read aloud, and the master gives them advice in the art of 
clear enunciation. 

Thus no pains are spared to make this school a true 
home of learning. It is, moreover, entrusted to the guid- 
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ance of M. Trénel, a Chief Rabbi, a man of intelligent 
devotion and profound knowledge. The State grants a 
yearly subventien of 22,000 francs for the expenses of this 
institution, an absurdly small sum compared with the cost 
of maintaining the institution, and supporting the students. 
The Paris Consistory makes up the annual deficit. 

But the solicitude of the Consistory does not confine 
itself to the Seminary. When the level of the studies in 
the Seminary was gradually raised, it was necessary to 
increase the difficulty of the entrance examinations. But 
there was no school in France where those who intended 
to devote themselves to the career of a Rabbi could acquire 
the religious and secular knowledge necessary to gain 
admission into the Seminary. This difficulty was a great 
obstacle to young aspirants to the Rabbinate. There was 
however already in Paris a school called “ Talmud Torah,” 
which was established as early as 1852. Founded by a 
special society, it became attached to the Consistory in 1853. 
The Consistory made use of this school, and transformed it 
into a kind of minor Seminary, a sort of preparatory school 
where children admitted while they were young might 
acquire, under the guidance of good masters, the elements 
of religious knowledge side by side with the usual secular 
instruction, which latter was indispensable for admission 
into the Seminary. 

In proportion as the programme of studies in the 
Seminary was increased, the Talmud Torah, which has: 
always kept its original name, enlarged its aims so that 
the young pupils were prepared for the degree of 
Bachelor without prejudice to the sacred studies which 
occupied their appropriate place in an establishment of this 
nature. 

This establishment provides gratuitous instruction to day 
pupils, and receives boarders at low fees. Children of poor 
parents can obtain every year scholarships and exhibitions. 

As this school is not recognised by the State, it is a very 
great burden to the Consistory, especially since it spares 
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no expense to perfect the institution. After having, like 
the Seminary, occupied successively different sites, the 
Talmud Torah was transferred in 1872 to the same estab- 
lishment as the Seminary, and entrusted to the same 
principal. 

Instruction is given by a staff of eleven professors. 
There are three divisions. The first division has twenty 
lessons divided among the study of the Bible, Rashi, Hebrew 
grammar, Mishnah, French, Latin, Greek, geography, 
history, science, German, Synagogal music, and gymnastic 
exercise. 

The second division has nineteen hours, divided between 
the study of the Bible, Rashi, Hebrew grammar, Talmud 
(without the Tosaphot), history, geography, science, German 
and gymnastic exercise. 

The third division has nineteen hours, utilized for the 
study of the same branches, but more advanced than the 
second division, and in learning the Talmud Tosaphot are 
included. 

We now come to treat of the present condition of the 
ritual. First, as to the additions. We have already pointed 
out the necessity felt by Rabbis of preaching frequently, in 
order to attract the public to the synagogue. Not content 
with having sermons at ordinary services, new services have 
been instituted, and it is in these that the sermon is the 
great attraction. What we wish to point out specially is, the 
solemnity of the afternoon service which takes place in the 
Consistorial Synagogue in Paris and in the synagogues of 
many other important communities. To be strictly accurate, 
we ust say that this innovation was mainly effected out of 
regard for the female portion of the community. Though 
they attend on the festivals, they rarely come to the syna- 
gogue on ordinary Sabbaths. Few tradesmen or manufac- 
turers, indeed, cease from work on the day “ devoted to rest.” 
This custom is so general that the Rabbinate would in vain 
try to oppose it. It is the ladies, then, who must be relied on 
to form the congregation at the ordinary services. Moreover, 
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it is not an ungrateful work to point out to them the way 
to the synagogue. In France, as no doubt in all Europe, it 
is woman whos the guardian of the ideal—the apostle of 
religious sentiment. It is through her, whether as wife or 
mother, that families keep their respect for the religious 
traditions of the home. Now, the morning service on 
Sabbaths takes place too early for ladies to attend, in the 
large towns especially, where Jewish families sometimes 
live far from the synagogue. It was M. Zadoc Kahn, who 
when placed at the head of the large community of Paris, 
was the first among the Rabbis to understand that an inno- 
vation was necessary. This illustrious minister, whose 
talent is equalled by his intelligence, has always known, in 
a wonderful way, how, in the interest of Judaism, to turn 
to account “the deep sense of religion” which still fills the 
heart of Jews, in spite of their great indifference to religious 
observances. He instituted a solemn Minchah service on 
Saturday afternoons at a very convenient hour, and at this 
service a regular sermon was an important feature. The in- 
stitution of this service has had an enormous success. The 
synagogue is literally crammed with people. In every large 
community the ministers of religion seized the opportunity, 
and did not neglect to institute similar services, and to 
utilise them by preaching before a more or less numerous 
assembly. 

The children, in their turn, have not been neglected. It 
has long been understood that in the case of religion 
especially the words are true: “Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast ordained strength,” a passage which 
may be illustrated by the no less expressive quotation from 
a profound modern thinker, “Give me the control over the 
education of the children, and I will transform the world.” 
As early as 1841 the consistory of Paris had decided that 
henceforth there should be twice a year (on Passover and 
on the Feast of Tabernacles) a religious confirmation for 
both sexes. In 1852 the ceremony of Initiation was 
limited to one occasion annually (the Thursday after 
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Pentecost). Some difficulty was experienced in establish- 
ing this custom, but it has now fully entered into the 
religious life wherever there was a nucleus of a com- 
munity. 

This religious Initiation, which is now-a-days celebrated 
with much solemnity, is, as it were, the consummation of 
the religious instruction of children. Boys of thirteen 
years and girls of twelve are invited to pass, on a day 
fixed by the Rabbis, an examination for admission to 
the ceremony of Initiation. The examination comprises 
Hebrew reading, translation of the principal prayers, sacred 
history, and the catechism. The children who successfully 
pass through this ordeal are summoned to the synagogue on 
the first Thursday after Pentecost. The boys generally 
wear black, and the girls always wear white. In Paris 
every parent who applies to the Benevolent Society is 
granted sufficient to defray the cost of these costumes, and 
seats are reserved for the parents at the ceremony in the 
synagogue. The details of the ceremony vary according to 
the different communities, but everywhere it comprises the 
chanting of various passages of the Liturgy, the recital by 
the children of the prayer, “ Hear, O Israel,” the Ten Com- 
mandments, the thirteen creeds in an abbreviated form, 
and, most important of all, there is an address by the 
spiritual chief. This “ Initiation” reminds one very closely 
of the Catholic ceremony of “First Communion.” The 
similarity holds good even to the dress of the little girls. 
Whatever may be its origin, it has ended by receiving 
everywhere a hearty welcome. Its usefulness was so 
readily perceived that the Rabbis, who were most strongly 
opposed to any innovation, have accepted it, in spite of its 
odour of Christianity, and have put it into practice without 
hesitation. 

We have seen that this modern ceremony applies both to 
boys and girls. But, in the case of boys, it is celebrated 
without prejudice to the ancient ceremony of Barmitzvah, 
which it ought to precede. Besides, every lad, if he has 
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not taken part in the ceremony of Initiation, is bound, 
before being admitted to the ceremony of Barmitzvah, to 
undergo an examination on the same subjects as for the 
examination which precedes the confirmation. It should 
be added that parents seldom allow their sons to dispense 
with the Barmitzvah function. Although everybody 
knows that this is not one of the fundamental doctrines 
of Judaism, it is generally kept even by the most 
unobservant families, in order to leave to their children 
the memory of the celebration of the Barmitzvah, which 
has a more essentially Jewish stamp than the new 
Initiation, and reminds them more eloquently of their 
origin. 

In the Consistorial Assembly (October, 1841), in which 
the Initiation was established at Paris, it was intended to 
establish immediately “free public religious and moral 
instruction,” to prepare the children for Initiation ; but at 
this period there was not in Paris, besides the Chief Rabbi 
of France, more than a single Rabbi, and he could not be 
expected to undertake, in addition to his ordinary occupa- 
tion, the duty of giving religious instruction to children. 
It was M. Munk and M. Albert Cohn—the one a wealthy 
scholar and the other a very learned man—who placed 
their time and goodwill at the disposal of the Consistory 
and offered to accept this task twice a week for the boys, 
and twice a week for the girls. 

At present these courses are carried on in Paris, as in 
the communities of the Provinces, by Rabbis who twice a 
week assemble the children in the synagogue, and give 
them the necessary instruction respecting the observances 
of Judaism with its dogmas and ethics. 

Lastly, to all secondary schools at which pupils are 
boarded, and which are subsidised by the State, there is 
appointed a State-Chaplain for every religion. The 
Jewish chaplain, who is a Rabbi, accordingly gives, in 
regular courses, religious instruction to every child who 
desires to be present at his classes ; and it may be said that 
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the pupils of high schools and colleges rarely withdraw 
themselves from these optional studies. 

As regards schools of higher instruction and schools of 
primary instruction, they do not provide religious train- 
ing. This would, indeed, be quite superfluous, since 
the former only contain pupils past the age of childhood, 
and the latter never possess a boarding-house. 

As in the case of preaching, so in the case of religious 
instruction, the Rabbi enjoys absolute freedom, and need 
never be afraid of the interference of his spiritual superiors 
in his system of teaching religion and morality. There 
are, nevertheless, some religious works—catechisms, sacred 
histories, translated prayer-books, translations from the 
Bible, moral books—approved by the Chief Rabbi of the 
Central Consistory, which are ordinarily what may be 
called the official guides for Rabbis to follow. 

Of catechisms we possess some few more or less complete. 
The principal ones, which are most frequently used, are 
those of Chief Rabbi Ulmann and M. Mayer. They all 
contain substantially the same elements under the form of 
questions and answers. We quote the titles of the chapters 
of one of them, and ab uno disce omnes :—* Religion,” “ The 
Holy Books,” “Thirteen Creeds,” “ Israel’s Mission,” “ Reve- 
lation of Sinai,” “ Duties toward God,” “External Duties,” 
“ Feasts,” “Fasts,” “Principal Prohibitions,” “Sin and 
Repentance,” “Duties towards our Neighbours,” “Jealousy,” 
“ Lying,” “Slander,” “Charity,” “Patriotism,” “ Duties 
towards Parents,” “Man’s Duty to Himself,” “Laws _ re- 
garding Animals and Inanimate Objects,’ “Jewish 
Calendar.” 

The sacred histories are sufficiently numerous. Some are 
abridgments like those of M. Lévy Isaac and M. Mayer; 
others are more modern and superior to the former, 
such as that of M. Ledrain. We do not mention the 
work of M. Renan, which is rather a history of Israel, in 
which a scientific method is qualified by the play of the 
imagination, and thus renders it unsuited for the use of 
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children. We are not equally deficient in good transla- 
tions of the prayers. The translations of the Prayer 
Book by Ms Anspach, by M. Durlacher, and by M. 
Bloch, with the Piyutim still used, leave nothing to be 
desired. To this series there must still be added the 
“Prayers of a Jewish Heart,” containing in French, 
without the Hebrew text, the translation of the prayers 
for the whole year. This excellent book is the work of 
M. Aron, Chief Rabbi of Strasburg. 

We possess several translations of the Bible. We may 
make special mention of the complete translation of the 
Bible by M. Cahen, and the translation of the Pentateuch 
by M. Wogue, Professor of Biblical Exegesis at the 
Seminary. The former shows that its author was 
thoroughly acquainted with the progress of modern 
science, and the other is a chef deuvre of knowledge and 
erudition. 

As regards religious reading-books, we possess a small 
number, like “The First-Fruits,”’ by M. E. Lambert, the 
“ Holy Seeds,” by the same author; “The Mornings of the 
Sabbath,” by M. G. Neil: the “Ethics of Judaism,” by M 
A. Weill; “Jewish Recreations,” by M. Lévy Isaac, ete. 
In fact, our religious literature comprises only a very 
limited number of works, and most of these are formal 
treatises. The dearth of these works in France is easily 
explained: first, as has been seen above, the Jews in France 
are very few, and then it must be confessed, for this is the 
true reason, religious works are not read in France, and 
among the Jews it is only in the libraries of the Rabbis 
that works of this nature find a hospitable carner. 

There are published in France—a large number for so 
limited a public—three Jewish journals, viz. :—L’ Univers 
(Paris), Les Archives Israélites (Paris), and La Famille de 
Jacob (Avignon). We do not think we are exaggerating 
when we say that a large number of their subscribers must 
come from abroad. La Revue des Etudes Juives, a scientific 
review, which does the greatest honour to Judaism, has, on 
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the contrary, met with an excellent reception. I do not 
say that all the subscribers read it, but it is something, at 
any rate, that a publication of this kind, which is addressed 
more to the learned than to amateurs, has met with such 
great sympathy, and with all the support that is necessary 
for it. 

In speaking of the institution of the religious Initiation, 
we have been led by the connection of these two subjects 
to speak also of the religious publications in France. This 
was, perhaps, to a certain extent a digression, but it was a 
necessary digression. To return to our subject, let us point 
out another ceremony, the origin of which does not go back 
beyond the present period. This ceremony consists in 
bringing to the synagogue new-born children, and in pre- 
senting them to the minister, who gives them his blessing. 
This innovation had already been proposed in the course 
of the sitting of the Synod, and its appropriateness had 
been vigorously contested by certain members of that 
assembly. These members felt it repugnant to introduce 
into the Jewish religion a custom which recalled, as must 
be admitted, the Christian rite of baptism. It was never- 
theless carried by a large majority in this assembly of 
Chief Rabbis, and the ceremony is performed at either of 
the Sabbath services, morning or afternoon. 

In spite of the affirmative vote of the Synod, this custom 
has only recently become general. Now-a-days, in spite of, 
or rather by reason of, its odour of Christianity, it tends to 
become acclimatised in every community in France. We 
say by reason of its odour of Christianity, because the 
resemblance of this ceremony to the ceremony of baptism 
has, perhaps, contributed to its becoming, as it were, com- 
pletely naturalised in higher Jewish social spheres. It is 
impossible for a weak minority, as the Jews are in France, 
not to feel the influence of Christianity—at least, in certain 
exterior details of worship. Not only do the large ma- 
jority of Jews see no harm in borrowing from a religion— 
the daughter of Judaism, and no less moral than her parent 
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—a, beautiful and imposing ceremony, fertile in generous 
emotions and in salutary memorials ; but it may be said 
that the very resemblance to the ceremonies of Christian 
ritual is generally an excellent recommendation in France 
for every innovation. Jews are so closely blended with 
Christians, they are so wedded to their manners and ideas, 
that where it is possible, and most often in a quite uncon- 
scious fashion, the Jews of their own accord bring into their 
religious life customs which they are used to see observed. 
at every moment around them. The religious Initiation 
for young girls, especially as they are clad'in white, surely 
reminds us of the First Communion; and can it be denied 
that it owes a part of its success to this analogy? The col- 
lection that takes place at marriage ceremonies, performed 
by a young girl on the arm of a young man, is again a copy 
of the collection in churches. The custom which for some 
years has been establishing itself in the heart of every 
community, especially in the provinces, to summon the Rabbi 
to the bedside of the dying, is but an importation from 
Christianity, where the presence of the priest. is necessary 
to the welfare of the soul of the dying. The covering 
of coffins with flowers and garlands, the hangings at the 
entry of the mortuary, and all the luxury of the hearse, 
are equally proofs of the incursion into the domain of 
Judaism of the customs of other creeds. And, lastly, we 
have a striking example of the same process when, in that 
very assembly to which we have often referred, and which 
was entirely composed of Rabbis, these Rabbis adopted for 
their official dress the dress of the Catholic priest, the only 
difference being in the white colour of the band. 

Besides the new customs introduced into the Jewish 
ritual, there is one—viz., the employment of the organ in 
the temple—which was the object of lively debate during 
the Synod, and for several years afterwards. This as- 
sembly of Rabbis, deeply embarrassed, was driven, as it 
were, in one direction by the demands of those who deemed 
the accompaniment of the organ permissible and desirable, 
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and in the other direction by the protests of those who 
declared it to be contrary to religious ordinances. It found 
a way of satisfying the two parties, by proclaiming that the 
organ accompaniment was lawful from a religious point of 
view, but gave to the respective Rabbis, in conjunction with 
their managing board, the option of allowing or refusing 
the introduction of the organ into the synagogue. The 
community of Paris soon had its organ in the synagogue 
on all solemn occasions, and all the large communities 
immediately followed her example. Now-a-days there is not 
a community in France where the penetrating tones of this 
instrument are not heard every Sabbath. In France, as we 
have already seen, hesitation, and even discussion, die out 
before the sight of an imposing service. Rabbis and com- 
mittees are always sure beforehand of absolution, and still 
more of approval from the public, provided the worship be 
attractive, the ceremonies moving and full of pious dignity. 

There is another ceremony which is now so generally 
practised as to almost constitute a new institution—the 
ancient MyawI AID, or prayer in memory of the dead, 
which occupies now-a-days a place of honour in the Atone- 
ment service at the beginning of Minchah. The two doors 
of the ark are opened, and the Rabbi begins by a medita- 
tion in French, followed generally by a prayer also in 
French. Then he recites the passage 216 yaw DY rv 
and ends by calling over the names of those members of 
the community who have died in the course of the year. 
The institution of the ceremony under this form is due 
to Chief Rabbi Isidore, whose “meditation” has been 
generally adopted by the other Rabbis. We quote this 
meditation, and reproduce it because of its universal use 
in France :— 

“Seigneur! Toi qui dispenses la vic et la mort, tu as tiré le monde 
du néant, tu as créé l'homme, tu I’as formé a ton image et lui as dit : 
tu seras le maitre de l’ouvrage de mes mains. Tu lui as donné I’intel- 


ligence, cctte étincelle divine, pour qu'il reconnaisse ta puissance et ta 
grandeur, et ila plu 4 ta sagesse d’assigner une borae 4 chaque créature 
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pour entrer dans la vie et pour aller 4 la mort, comme la plante, 
comme le ver de terre, ’homme disparait et descend dans la tombe. 

“Mais ce qui a é(é créé et formé par toi ne peut pas devenir la proie 
de la destruction. Ce qui est sorti de sa puissante main ne peut pas se 
perdre, ne peut étre anéanti sans retour. Tout meurt pour revivre ; tu 
ne peux pas, toi qui crées et ne détruis pas, tu ne peux pas détruire 
cette ime qui est en nous et qui nous vient de toi. Non, notre Aime 
ne meurt pas, elle remonte vers toi, la source d’ou elle est venue et 
notre enveloppe terrestre qui sort de la poussiére redevient de la pous- 
sire. 

“ Dans cette poussiére reposent toutes Jes générations qui nous ont 
précédés, 14 aussi reposent nos parents, nos amis, tous ceux que nous 
avons aimés, Leur corps est 14, renfermé dans la tombe, mais leur 
esprit est devant toi, 6 Seigneur Tout-Puissant, et nous aussi, quand 
notre heure sonnera, notre corps s’unira 4 leur corps et notre esprit ira 
t’adorer, au pied de ton tréne éternel. 

“ O Dieu, donne-nous a tous la force d’attendre tranquillement le 
moment qui nous rappelle vers toi et quand l'heure fixée par ta sagesse 
sera arrivée sois encore avec uous et laisse-nous participer aux félicités 
que tu réserves aux justes ! 

“ Nous rappelons devant toi le souvenir de nos parents qui ne sont 
plus, nous pensons en ce moment surtout aux sacrifices qu’ils se sont 
imposés pour nous et 4 la perte cruelle que leur mort nous a fait 
éprouver. 

“Nous rappelons devant toi le souvenir de ceux dont la vie a été 
consacrée au bien, le souvenir des hommes pieux, justes, éclairés, qui 
ont défendu la cause isra¢lite, la cause de la vertu, de Phumanité. 

“Exauce, 6 mon Dieu, les voeux que nous formons pour leur béati- 
tude éternelle et réalise les espérances qu’ils ont nourries pour leurs 
familles et pour nous, au moment de quitter la terre! Accorde-leur la 
récompense que tu réserves aux justes. 

“ Puissent leurs regarjs descendra sur nous. Puissent-ils nous 
bénir comme tu l’as promis 4 ceux qui espérent en ta griice et en ta 
miséricorde. Amen!” 

This ceremony has now acquired exceptional importance. 
It is received every year by the faithful with deep emotion, 
due to the touching character of the ceremony in itself, to 
the solemnity of the Day of Atonement, and also to the 
need for some outlet to sentimentality which, thanks to 
the void and unrest which modern scepticism leaves in the 
heart, evidences itself more clearly every day. 

We have not given in the above the whole list of inno- 
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vations of which we have to speak. It is necessary to 
mention that everywhere in France, at the initiative of 
M. Zadoce Kahn, the Rabbis recite in the temple a prayer 
in French on the Friday evening before the Kiddush, and 
another prayer on the next morning, also in French, when 
the Law is taken out of the Ark. 

To the number of novelties introduced into the religious 
service, we must further add a kind of Ketubah in French, 
composed by M. Zadoc Kahn, and adopted or imitated by 
the generality of French Rabbis. The text is as follows :— 


“ Aujourd’hui jour du mois de de l’année 
de la création du monde, les époux et se 
sont présentés devant nous a l’effet d’obtenir la consécration religieuse, 
la bénédiction de Dieu. 

“En présence de Dieu et dans le Temple consacré 4 son culte, aprés 
la récitation des priéres d’usage et l'accomplissement des formalités 
traditionnelles ; aprés avoir indiqué aux deux époux les devoirs qu’ils 
auront 4 remplir dans leur vie nouvelle ; aprés les avoir bénis au nom 
de la Religion etappelé sur eux les faveurs du ciel, nous les déclarons 
unis par les liens du mariage suivant la loi de Moise et d’Israél.” 


In this place should also be mentioned a French 
prayer, composed by Chief Rabbi Isidore for use at the 
Burial Service. This prayer, printed among the other 
prayers read on these occasions, is an integral portion of 
the Burial Service, and runs as follows :— 

“Dieu de bonté et de miséricorde, toi qui tiens entre tes mains 
Vame des vivants et le souffle de tout mortel, nous venons rappeler 
devant toi le souvenir de notre frére (notre sceur)............ et recom- 
mander A ta clémence et 4 ta miséricorde infinie son ime qui a quitté 
le monde pour aller dans le monde meilleur. 

“ Exauce les pri¢res que nous t‘adressons pour le salut de cette ime, 
ouvre-lui les portes du ciel, accueille-la avec amour et donne-lui une 
place au pied de ton tréne éterael. 

“En faveur de ton saint nom, pardonne & notre frére (sceur) les 
fautes qu'il (elle) peut avoir commises. ‘Quel est le mortel, a dit le 
prophéte, qui fait toujours le bien et ne péche jamais?” Accepte 
comme uu sacrifice d’expiation tout ce qu'il (elle) a souffert ici-bas et 
tiens-lui compte de ses bonnes actions et de ses bonnes intentions. Ac- 
corde-lui les récompenses que tu réserves aux justes et aux pieux, a tous 
ceux qui confessent et qui adorent ton nom. 
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“ Console, 6 mon Dieu, ceux que cette mort plonge dans l’affliction es 
doucis leur amertume ; rends-leur le calme et la paix, et que le sou- 
venir du défunt (de la défunte) soit toujours pour eux et pour nous 
un objet de bénédictions. 

‘* Que sa sortie de ce monde et son entrée dans le royaume céleste 
soient bénies devant toi, 6 notre Dieu et notre Pere. Amen!” 


We possess quite a series of special prayers and medita- 
tions composed, some by M. Isidore, and some by M. Zadoe 
Kahn, and others again by M. Wogue, to be recited at the 
graves of the departed. In reforming the ritual, some 
prayers have been suppressed without others being inserted 
in their place, and, on the other hand, several additions have 
been made. 

Under the head of suppressions, the Piyutim must be 
mentioned. The introduction into the synagogue of the 
organ and choirs necessarily lengthened the services, and 
a compensating abridgement had to be effected. Little 
by little the longest Piyutim were, in fact, withdrawn from 
the ritual ; and soon, Paris first, and afterwards other com- 
munities, passed the limits fixed by the Synod, which had 
given permissive right to omit the less satisfactory of these 
poems. The process of clearance was ruthlessly carried on 
in this forest of Piyutim, which had been for centuries the 
joy of our ancestors, and a true delight for pious hearts. 
Now-a-days the Piyutim are almost or quite eliminated 
from all services other than those of New Year, and the Day 
of Atonement. Moreover, on these two solemn days the 
number of Piyutim has been conspicuously reduced. There 
has appeared recently in Paris a Prayer-book with transla- 
tions for the various festivals in the year. This book, as 
regards the Piyutim, is composed on the principle we have 

just pointed out, and it is likely to become the official 
Prayer-book of all the French communities. 

The prayers for week-days and Sabbaths have also 
been occasionally modified. Thus the long supplica- 
tion beginning with om Nim, and read formerly on 
Mondays and Thursdays in the morning service; and, 
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also yo! rm2, have shared the fate of the Piyutim. 
The Wn 7w and the Mmvear ory have not been 
more fortunate. The }pYT™! M2, and yp oy, and 
{)7TOND pS, have not found more favour. The }D1% is read 
only aloud, and lastly, the mYyan -w in winter and the 
i128 3D in summer have not escaped. Other prayers 
have not been removed, but paraphrased or translated into 
French. A few words ought to be said about the prayer 
for the Government and our native country, inasmuch as it 
has passed through various vicissitudes before reaching its 
modern shape. 

Formerly in France, as elsewhere, the old My wr yn 
msbn was read in every synagogue during the morning 
service. The passage which prayed that the head of 
the State should have the glory of crushing his enemies 
under his feet, of coming out victorious from all his enter- 
prises, harmonised admirably with the ambitious dreams 
and bold enterprises of the first Bonaparte. Nevertheless, 
it was during his reign that MDW 73M was replaced by 
a new prayer, commonly called oyn owns, from the first 
two words of the prayer. The reason why it had become 
necessary to compose a new prayer was that, in 1808, the 
Jewish ritual had just been officially organised. Now the 
emperor understood that his numerous victories and co- 
lossal ambition were celebrated in every house of prayer 
with the most vehement enthusiasm. The mywn yon 
in plain prose did not lend itself to choral accompaniment. 
It was not a Te Deum sufficiently pompous for the great- 
ness of the emperor, or for the gratitude and ardent 
loyalty of the Jews. It was due to the talent of the 
celebrated Abraham Cologna, the first of the three Chief 
Rabbis, who was then a member of the Central Consistory, 
that a prayer was composed more in conformity with the 
new requirements. 

The new prayer was, in fact, a poetic hymn in rhymed 
verse. It was written in a stately style, adapted to the accom- 
paniment of a choir, which ought, doubtless, to respond 
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Amen, after each distich. Substantially this prayer, substi- 
tuted for the old one, was nothing else than a reproduction 
in a poetic shape of the wishes for glory, dominion and 
victory contained in the first prayer. One thing, however, 
is omitted in the work of Cologna, no doubt intentionally, 
viz., the entreaty to God to incline the heart of the king 
and his counsellors to have pity on the unhappy fate of the 
Jews, and to cause the time of deliverance of Zion to draw 
near. This passage was no longer appropriate in a prayer 
composed after the emancipation of the Jews. They had 
already been admitted into the heart of the great French 
family, and henceforth had a native country of their own. 
Accordingly, to ask for pity from men had become super- 
fluous in the eyes of the Jews, and to pray for the restora- 
tion of Zion might have appeared suspicious to the 
emperor. 

This prayer was still the national official prayer when 
the Synod held its meeting. This assembly voted that it 
should be replaced by a French prayer, but for the day of 
the national féte alone. In the ordinary Saturday services 
the pwn obs was always read. It was only some years 
afterwards that Chief Rabbi Isidore replaced it definitely and 
officially by a French prayer, which he made obligatory for 
every community in France. This prayer is still said in every 
French temple, and corresponds too well with modern feel- 
ings and ideas for any further change to be necessary. We 
quote this prayer, and print it together with its Hebrew 
original. As will be seen, M. Isidore has often departed 
from the Hebrew text. He has taken care to adapt to the 
Republic all the prayers which were suitable under the 
imperial regime, and to cut out those which could not be so 
adapted. 
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“Dieu, Eternel, maitre de l’Univers! Du haut de ton tréne tu in- 
clines les regards de ta Providence vers les cieux et la terre ; la force 
et la puissance t’appartiennent ; par toi tout s’agrandit, tout s’affer- 
mit ; de ta demeure sainte, 6 Seigneur, bénis et protége la République 


francaise et le peuple francais. Amen. 

“ Accorde a notre pays bien-aimé la sécurité, et le bonheur et qu'il 
jouisse toujours d’une paix profonde. Amen. 

“ Que par le travail, l’instruction et la concorde, la France prospére 
et conserve toujours son rang glorieux parmi lesnations, Amen, 

“ Que les rayons de ta lumiére éclairent et guident ceux qui sont d 
la téte de Etat, que ta miséricorde et ta griice soient leur bouclier. 
Amen, 

“‘ Accueille favorablement nos voeux, que les paroles de notre bouche 
et les sentiments de notre coeur trouvent grice devant toi, 6 Eternel, 
notre créateur et notre libérateur.” 

Other prayers also have been replaced by a French 
translation more or less free. Thus, at the taking of the 
Law out of the Ark, the prayer commencing with Sw 12127 
obi has, in most communities which have a Rabbi, been 
replaced by a French paraphrase. 

In the same way, the benediction called > 2w 9, which 
the Rabbi used to read aloud before the return of the Law 
to the Ark, is replaced in those communities where there is 
a Rabbi by an equivalent French benediction. As regards 
several French prayers which are added to the service, or 
which are mere translations of the ordinary Hebrew 
prayers, we must be careful to state that they are only 
added or translated where there is a Rabbi to read them. 
We have in fact seen above that the Chazan has ‘neither 
the right nor the capacity to compose a French prayer, or 
to read it with appropriate expression. 
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The above are the principal reforms which the ritual 
has undergone. These changes have been introduced little 
by little in the most peaceable manner possible without a 
single objection being raised. They are, moreover, very 
mild, and scarcely deserve the ambitious name of Reforms. 
People may be inclined to smile when they think that these 
light touches were able, some years ago, to raise, and can 
still raise, so many angry feelings. This appears the more © 
astonishing when the Rabbi is actually the absolute master 
of the whole collection of prayers and ceremonies of the 
ritual, and when no one would think of offering the 
slightest. objection against anything which he should deem 
it expedient to do, or not to do. 


IIT. 


We have finished with the religious and liturgical sections 
of our paper, though we by no means pretend that our 
account is complete. Our object was simply to give to those 


who do not know French Judaism an approximate idea of 
the condition of its religious spirit, its ritual, its nature, and 
its tendencies. We must now attempt a similar work with 
regard to its philanthropy. This is merely another aspect 
of Judaism, which places charity among religious duties. 
Philanthropy, which is, and has always been, a charac- 
teristic virtue of Jews, is exercised to an extraordinary 
degree among the Jews of France. We do not refer to 
the poor-boxes which have been established in every Jewish 
community from time immemorial for the relief of poor 
travellers and the necessitous families of the locality. Itis 
an ancient Jewish institution—a sacred tradition. A society 
for administering charity, under some name or other, has 
always been established at the same time as the community 
itself. But as soon as this community has increased to a 
hundred families, we are sure to find by the side of these 
inevitable committees the names of other institutions, such 
as the Society for Helping the Sick, Lying-in Charities, 
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Society of Arts and Handicrafts, Society of Levayat Metim 
(Burial), an Orphan Asylum, Almshouses, and Hospitals for 
the Afflicted, etc., etc. We are certainly giving only an in- 
significant portion of the names of these associations which 
exist and prosper in the communities, to the great relief of 
human misery under all its forms. We need scarcely say 
that it isin Paris that charity and generous philanthropy 
have found their chief expression, and we shall accordingly 
pass in review its principal philanthropic institutions. In 
Paris the amount of misery is very great ; the philanthropic 
institutions have increased in number to keep pace with 
growing needs. We must confine our remarks to the chief 
institutions, because a volume would be necessary to give 
a complete account. 

The “Comité de Bienfaisance” of Paris must have the 
honour of priority. It is the first in importance, as well 
as the first in date, among all the benevolent institutions. 
Further, it is in some way the source from which the other 
institutions, like so many different ramifications, have taken 
their origin, and it still contributes, sometimes in a large 
degree, to their daily support. The association dates from 
1819, and then bore the name of “ Comité Consistorial de 
Secours et d’Encouragement.” The members of this society 
took upon themselves the task of caring for poor invalids, 
of securing the necessary attendance (minyan) at funerals 
and at prayers morning and evening, of watching by 
the dead, of preparing them for interment, and digging 
their graves. This organisation was only temporary, 
but many years had to elapse before any change was 
made in it. Towards 1852, under the fertile impulse 
of the ever-memorable Albert Cohn, this society was 
considerably developed, and changed its name, as well 
as its programme, and embraced in its charitable work 
every form of suffering and infirmity. Henceforth it was 
called by the short title of “Comité de Bienfaisance,” 
and became a species of public help, from the midst of 
which radiated almost without limit an extraordinary 
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number of other philanthropic institutions. It was a 
store-house, by means of which the needy.of all sorts 
and conditions were relieved. It disburses annually 
more than 500,000 francs. We cannot mention all the 
forms that the charity of this association assumes, but will 
confine ourselves to quoting its chief services and creations, 
viz, regular monthly assistance to the poor on the books of 
the institution; temporary assistance to the poor not on the 
books; assisting foreigners to return to their native country; 
special distributions on religious feasts; distribution of coal, 
ete, in winter; soup kitchens, serving on an average 
about 300,000 portions per annum ; helping women during 
their confinement; the annual distribution of hot food 
and clothes to more than 200 children in the elementary 
schools ; distribution of clothes to more than 200 poor 
children at their religious Initiation; the loan office 
for advancing up to 100 francs to small tradesmen 
in distress; looking after children in receipt of re- 
lief, but not admitted into orphanages, and placing 
them in families where they are received for a sum 
agreed upon; the work of housing a certain number of 
poor widows and families ; the provision for a small annual 
payment of the right to a grave in the Jewish cemetery ; 
and, lastly, the hospitals, refuges, orphanages, and similar 
institutions, of which we shall treat with some particu- 
larity, because they are institutions which have become 
very important, so that each necessitates the possession 
of special establishments. 

One of the most ancient foundations of the community 
of Paris, or rather of the Benevolent Society, is that of the 
Almshouses. The Society began in 1809 by giving to 
these invalids such assistance as enabled them to be 
attended to in their own homes, or in the houses of other 
Jews. After many futile efforts, the present hospital was 
established in 1842, and is due to the munificence of Baron 
James de Rothschild. The building, situate at 76, Rue 
Piepus, and belonging by deed of gift to the Consistory of 
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Paris, is supported by the donations of numerous con- 
tributors, and a large annual subvention from ‘the 
Benevulent Society. It has in later times been greatly 
enlarged, and is no longer a single hospital, but a com- 
bination, in one body, of several connected hospitals, 
intended to receive the adult sick, children, incurables, and 
old people, whose infirmities arise from age. Further 
special halls have recently been organised for lying-in 
women and for nurses, and isolated rooms for contagious 
diseases. 

The hospital is situated in a healthy, airy, quiet quarter. 
It is surrounded by handsome gardens which belong to the 
hospital, and contain large promenades for the use of 
convalescents. In these hospitals there are no male 
attendants, but all the nurses are women—an excellent 
thing, since, as is well known, a woman is better for this 
duty than a man; she is more tender towards, and at the 
same time has more control over, an invalid. The institu- 
tion receives with the same benevolence the poor unfor- 
tunate people, who, under the pretext of illness come and 
ask for peace and quiet, and the recovery of their 
strength ; and welcomes also those unhappy victims, who, 
attacked with pitiless disease, are doomed to long suffering, 
and are weary unto death. This hospital supports them 
for months and years ; for while in other hospitals of the 
town old cases are often obliged to make room for new 
ones, the Jewish hospital (it is worth while to say this 
pointedly) only discharges its patients when they are either 
cured or dead—cured, we say, and not merely convalescent. 

The management of the institution is in itself gentle and 
paternal, as the director, and his army of attendants 
following his example, necessarily are. We give some 
particulars which show to what a degree anxious care is 
displayed on behalf of those who seek their benevolent 
hospitality. As the patients for the most part belong to 
poor families, the funds of the establishment pay, in case of 
death, all the expenses of the funeral. Moreover, there is 
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never any autopsy over the bodies of those who die int he 
hospital. If the patient is cured, he is not roughly cast 
from an easy life, free from anxiety, into the rough struggles 
of daily life. There are in the hospital two special founda- 
tions, two relieving offices, one for persons who have stayed 
less than a fortnight at the hospital, and the other for 
persons whose stay has exceeded two weeks. These last 
receive assistance to the amount of as much as a hundred 
francs. 

The services which this hospital renders daily may be 
appreciated by the fact that from its foundation down to 
the present day it has admitted nearly forty thousand 
patients. In this total is not included the considerable 
number of patients who come every morning at the hour of 
consultation fixed by the hospital doctors. The medicines 
prescribed are furnished gratuitously by the dispensary of 
the hospital. 

The portion devoted to afflicted children is in the same 
building as that devoted to the adult invalids. The 
children are received at any age. There is a special 
department for the accouchement of women. Strong 
and healthy wet-nurses are put at the disposal of 
those children whose premature sufferings have brought 
them to the hospital. Everything in this institution is 
organised in such a manner that these little creatures 
obtain there, in addition to medical treatment, the caresses 
and joys of which children of their tender years have so 
much need. Many children, too, are attacked with maladies 
and infirmities against which medical science struggles in 
vain if they cannot borrow certain of the powers of nature. 
These natural aids are strengthening sea-breezes, and the 
life-giving atmosphere of the sea-shore. Accordingly, at 
Berck-sur-Mer a branch of this children’s hospital has been 
erected, an enormous model establishment which receives 
all that sad, suffering legion, stricken at the dawn of life by 
maladies and diseases. 

Let us return now to the hospital of the Rue Piepus, 
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which we left for a while. The home for incurables (built 
in 1877) is separated by a vast garden from the hospital of 
the adults and children. The unfortunate beings to whom 
it opens its doors are the deformed, and those afflicted with 
anchylosis and paralysis, some of whom are driven about in 
carriages, while others drag themselves along on crutches. 
This class, to whom human science can bring no cure or 
relief, is at all events sheltered from the additional terrors 
of the struggle for existence. 

A little further lies the Asylum for the Aged, which is a 
model of its kind. Every old man has his own room, and 
he is master of it; he can take refuge in it, or leave it 
whenever he pleases. The rooms are comfortable, and the 
furniture in them is simple, but complete. Every room is 
supplied with an electric bell, to summon, in case of need, 
the assistance of the staff In addition to this there are 
large gardens furnished with seats, gravelled drives where 
these peaceable pensioners can imbibe the air and sunshine, 
large covered promenades, spacious courtyards warmed in 
winter, where they take their exercise in bad weather; 
rooms for smoking and conversation, where, though cards 
are forbidden, the old men are allowed to throw dice and 
play dominoes, and there is provided a covered refreshment 
room almost luxurious ; in short, everything is arranged in 
such a way that many a veteran who ends his days in 
this peaceful retreat tinds there pleasures which he had 
never tasted before. 

This retreat for the old receives a large number of 
boarders, but there was still room for another institution 
for inmates of a different class, viz., old people without 
family or relations, not sufficiently rich to live on their own 
incomes, nor sufficiently poor to ask for gratuitous relief. 
This house, the necessity for which made itself felt, has 
been erected recently, but only for women. M. Moyse 
Léon, a generous and active man, founded at the gates of 
Paris and near the Bois, an establishment capable of 
receiving a large number of aged women. The expense of 
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the acquisition of the land was covered partly by the 
persona] sacrifices of M. Léon, and partly by the sub- 
scriptions he collected. To be a pensioner in this house, 
every woman pays the sum of six hundred francs a year. 
They remain there until the end of their lives, attended 
with all the care and solicitude required at their age. 

It is certainly in accordance with the traditional charity 
of Jews to relieve the suffering and soften the wretched- 
ness of old age; but its actions ought not to be confined 
to this, nor are they so confined in France. From 1809, 
the Benevolent Society had thought of such unhappy young 
people as are cruelly tried before they are able fully to 
appreciate what they suffer. Butthe work had to be begun 
with very modest means. A commencement was made by 
entrusting a five-year old orphan to a family, which, with 
the help of a payment, undertook to keep him for seven 
years, and to have him taught a useful profession. This 
system of placing orphans in families was continued until 
the time when the number of orphans for whom the 
committee had to find a place having become too large, and 
the Society having become richer, they decided to provide 
a special establishment for orphans. A gift of four hundred 
thousand francs offered by the Rothschild family enabled 
them, without delay, to acquire a large site in the Rue des 
Rosiers. This was in 1857. Ten years later this house 
became too small in its turn, and many applications had to 
be rejected through sad necessity. Again, the generosity of 
a member of the Rothschild family, Baroness Salomon, came 
to the rescue, and a large piece of land in Rue Lamblardie 
was acquired. 

The Orphanage erected on this ground is sumptuous, and 
answers current needs. It contains at present about fifty 
children of both sexes. They are admitted from four years 
old, and it is needless to say that their intellectual and 
moral education is well and lovingly looked after. The 
boys are sent to higher schools or are apprenticed, accord- 
ing to the capacity they display; the girls are retained in 
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the homes until suitable employment is found for them 
as servants or governesses. 

A school for apprentices exists in Paris, and is called 
“Ecole de Travail.” Its object is to teach boys some 
handicraft that will enable them to gain an honest living. 
The commencement of this school was something like that 
of the Orphanage. The Benevolent Society began by 
placing some children with certain patrons who took upon 
themselves the task of providing them with material 
support, and also of teaching them a trade. Later on the 
necessity was felt of having a boarding-house whence the 
young apprentices, after being fed, lodged and clothed, 
might proceed to their daily work at the shops, etc., of 
their employers, and then attend in the evening, after 
supper, a class opened specially for them. In 1869, the 
wish of the committee to meet this necessity was realised 
under modest conditions. A house was bought, and was 
immediately occupied by a dozen pupils. The place soon 
became too small, and the school was established in the 
house which the orphanage had just left. It contains 
now a hundred, placed out among different employers, 
mostly Jews. In the morning they go forth to their work, 
and in the evening they return and find food, light 
and warmth, and, in the society of their companions, 
something like the joys of home. When they leave this 
establishment, they are powerfully armed for the struggle 
of life by a perfect knowledge of the trade they have 
chosen, and by the intellectual and moral education they 
have acquired. 

The “Ecole de Travail” for girls has been in operation 
since 1872, and its object is similar to that of the boys’ 
school. It is to a certain extent the special property of the 
Bischoffsheim family. The institution is established in a 
large building erected for the special purpose. Girls here 
receive a technical education. The house contains at 
present fifty pupils, who will become either governesses or 
shop-girls or will work at handicrafts ; but whatever may 
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be the career they choose, they all receive lessons in sewing, 
dancing singing, music, English, and also in gymnastics. 
Intending ‘governesses study all the branches on which 
they will be examined when they enter for their diploma: 
those who intend to learn trades are under the superin- 
tendence of instructors, who come from outside workshops; 
intending business-women learn book-keeping and accounts, 
and practise commercial correspondence. 

We have just seen charity taking possession of orphans, 
and giving them a home; we have seen charity also 
occupied with adults, and giving them a means of liveli- 
hood, but we have not yet seen it struggling against vice, 
attempting to prevent its development or birth by snatch- 
ing away its victims, or those who are likely to become so. 
I desire to speak of those boys and girls who, at an 
age when the human mind is accessible to every in- 
fluence, have before their eyes only pernicious examples, 
and have no moral guidance from parents, or any one 
else. How many of these beings, corrupted before they 
could be even aware of it, have descended later on 
down every step in the ladder of degradation, when, 
perhaps, all that would have been required to save 
these poor creatures, and to have slackened or even have 
stopped their progress on the path of evil, was only a little 
generous pity? These children, who are said to be 
morally lost, are at least as worthy of the care 
and kindness of philanthropists as children who have 
merely lost their father or mother. To look after this class 
of children, to make them moral, and to teach them the 
way of obtaining an honest livelihood by the fruit of 
their labour, amounts to rescuing them beforehand from 
evil; or if they are already enrolled in its ranks, it is like 
saving them from destruction. We possess, indeed, two 
houses, called “ Houses of Refuge for Young Jews,” one at 
Neuilly, at the gates of Paris, for young girls, and the 
other at Sceaux, about ten miles from Paris, for boys. 

The refuge for girls was established earlier than that for 
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boys, for in every work of benevolence people are rightly 
induced to think of woman first. Her moral life is more 
exposed to danger, and for her a false step, if once made, 
is irreparable. The house was opened in 1856, at Romain- 
ville, under the auspices of Madame Coralie Cahen, a lady 
of cultured mind and incomparable heart. The beginning, 
as usual, was very humble. Only a small number of 
children could be admitted—those who had been caught in 
the meshes of the law, and who were destined for the 
House of Correction. The refuge was moved later on to 
Neuilly, but the accommodation was still insufficient to meet 
the demands. There were also many more children, who, 
though deprived of every controlling influence, had still an 
irreproachable past; it was, however, necessary, by opening 
to them the gates of the refuge, at any cost to prevent them 
from rolling in the mire. Application was made to some 
noble-minded people, who recognised the importance of 
the mission undertaken by the Refuge, and answered the 
application with generous gifts. The Benevolent Society, 
in its turn, made great sacrifices, and voted a considerable 
subvention. Lastly, M. Zadoc Kahn, by his sermons and by 
other steps, caused large sums of money to pour in. Thanks 
to all this generosity and all these combined efforts, an 
institution of vast dimensions, comfortably arranged, 
healthily and wisely organised, is now erected at Neuilly, 
in the heart of a delightful neighbourhood. This refuge 
shelters at present more than a hundred inmates, who there 
obtain a mother’s careful guidance. 

The age of the inmates varies from five to eighteen. 
The hours are wisely divided between work, study, and 
recreation, which are necessary to keep body and mind in 
sound health. When they leave the Refuge, these girls are 
sure to know how to earn their bread honestly, and take 
away with them a love and knowledge of work, and prin- 
ciples of order and economy. 

Although the Refuge for girls has been in operation for 
several years, the Refuge for boys is only one year old. 
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On the other hand, when once the creation of the boys’ 
Refuge had been decided on, its execution was prompt, and 
on a large-scale. The successes obtained by the house at 
Neuilly had been so brilliant that the benevolent-minded 
were sure to attempt for the boys that which had suc- 
ceeded so well for the girls. In proportion, as the house at 
Neuilly received a larger number of abandoned children, 
the prisons and docks of the courts were occupied by a 
smaller number of young women who were going astray. 
Now-a-days, there are no longer any; those who seemed 


destined to come sooner or later before the bar of justice, - 


have been received by the house at Neuilly before they 
had time to make a slip. This result was so brilliant that 
it was inevitable that an establishment of the same kind 
should be created for boys. The matter was taken in hand 
by M. Zadoc Kahn ; in other words, it became an immense 
success. In a very short space of time this minister col- 
lected a sum of 500,000 francs. After that a committee 
could be formed with contidence, and entrusted with the 
execution of the work to which they could with hopeful 
prospects apply themselves. Already the establishment 
contains a considerable number of inmates, and will probably 
develop after the style of the older institution at Neuilly. 

The pupils of the Refuge are taught agriculture. The 
house, being situated in the open country, lends itself admi- 
rably to this work. The children, like those of the Refuge 
at Neuilly, receive a substantial primary education, which is 
useful for them, even when they are tillers of the ground. 

Before finishing our list, necessarily incomplete, even for 
the community of Paris, we must give a passing notice to 
the numerous mutual benefit societies which live and 
prosper by the side of the large philanthropic institutions. 
In the single community of Paris forty of them can be 
enumerated, societies for men and societies for women, but 
we cannot find space even to enumerate them. 


S. Derg, 
Rabbin de Neuilly, Paris. 
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JEWISH ETHICAL WILLS. 


Wuat for want of a better term may be called Ethical 
Wills (mN2), or, in other words, the express directions of 
fathers to their children and of aged teachers to their 
disciples, constitute an important branch of Jewish ethical 
literature. The value of these wills was recognised by 
Zunz, who, in order to illustrate the elevated ethical tone 
of medizval Judaism, quotes passages from three of these 
documents. Yet the extent of this literature has, I believe, 
hitherto been far from duly estimated. The most complete 
bibliography is, and must continue to be, very defective. 
Wills of this class are not always come-at-able, being often 
hidden away in unexpected places. Besides, rapid additions 
to the series are being constantly made in modern times. 
For there are fashions even in death, and the ethical will 
is a Jewish fashion now much honoured in the observance. 
True, the main lines of thought remain identical, and there 
is a strong tendency towards monotonous uniformity in the 
later representatives of the class. Yet, even if the thoughts 
are not new, the modes of expressing them are often fresh 
and original, even now, when all that is said has already 
been said before. Here is a fine passage in- which a 
nineteenth century father transforms a Midrashic idea into 
a philosophy :— 

Every father is bound to leave an exhortation for his children, to 
instruct them in the fear of God, and in the manner of his worship. 
Even if a man were himself quite perfect, he has not done all his 
duty by perfecting himself ; for, unless he strongly feels the impulse 
to perfect others, he cannot be himself perfect, inasmuch as he has 
overlooked the command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 


Nor can ne have walked in the ways of God, whose attribute of 
goodness makes others good. If this be so with regard to those who 
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are not related to a man, much more does it apply to the case of his 
own sons and daughters who are a part of himself, for in setting them 


right he is setting himself right. 

One can almost read between the lines of this “counsel 
of perfection” a pronounced antipathy to the Hegelianism 
which at the moment bade fair to swamp the Universities 
of Europe. Aaron ben Abraham, the author of this will 
(1819), hardly maintains this same high level throughout, 
yet one other remark of his may be cited, because it is true 
in itself, and moreover shows how modern circumstances 
do to some extent tinge the directions of Jewish fathers to- 
their children :— 

Enthusiasm is a virtue, but-it must be kept under control; it 
must not be suffered to become habitual and mechanical. For if a 
man be enthusiastic from habit, he runs as much risk of being carried 
wildly to do wrong as of being led to do right, his enthusiasm, and 
not he, being the master of his will. 


Similar brilliant flashes of originality relieve the im- 
pression of sameness which a casual inspection of the later 
ethical wills is apt to leave. Nor do I wish to imply that 
the earlier specimens are quite free from the same imputa- 
tion. From the middle of the eleventh century onwards, 
the Jewish ethical wills begin to be largely composed of 
moral maxims derived from the Talmud and other 
Rabbinical literature: But though the jewels be more or 
less identical, the setting varies very considerably; and I 
fancy that in ethical literature generally it will be found 
that original thought displays itself in form rather than in 
substance. Besides, it is a point of considerable interest to 
observe what passages of the Talmud were the favourites 
of individual Jews. The Talmud is so-rich in ethical 
maxims that there was little opportunity left for inde- 
pendent creation. Similarly the Midrash, with its wealth 
of fantastic imagery and poetical beauty, is partially re- 
sponsible for the stunting of poetical originality among 
Jews. Their whole efforts were directed towards imita- 
tion ; and invention, at first unnecessary, ended by being 
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impossible. With ethics, however, the process commenced 
later than with poetry, and from the Jewish ethical wills 
might very easily be gathered many fine thoughts finely 
expressed, which bear all the marks of pronounced 
originality. 

It is a serious problem to decide what value to attach to 
death-bed utterances. Nicolas, the author of Zestamenta 
Vetusta, writing, it is true, of wills of another class, 
maintains that “the corporal suffering under which a man 
often labours when he makes his last testament; the 
solemn invocation with which it commences; the asso- 
ciations which it cannot fail to excite; and, above all, the 
recollection that the important document will not see the 
light until he is removed from that sphere where alone 
falsehood can be successful or vice be triumphant—tend 
to render the statements in wills of unquestionable 
veracity.” Yet men have been known to leave by will 
property that they never possessed, and the question of 
credibility becomes intensified when the bequests deal with 
moral rather than material treasures. Men may feel dis- 
posed to act up to their character at the last; they would 
fain have the curtain fall on an effective tableau. The 
recorded sayings of great men at the brink of the grave 
are quoted and re-quoted as forming the key to character. 
This is hardly true without qualification. They are the 
key, not to character, but to the person’s conception of his 
own character—a vastly different affair. Self-portraiture, 
to be faithful, must not be self-conscious. A man who has 
been a hypocrite all his life is not more likely to be dis- 
playing his real self when death is nigh, for he has the less 
chance of being found out. When Antonio de Montezinos, 
otherwise Aaron Levi, repeatedly asserted on his death-bed, 
in 1644, that he had met native Jews in South America 
who were the descendants of the Ten Tribes, and more 
aboriginal than the Indians, he was no more correct in his 
assertion than when he repeated the same fable at earlier 
periods. It was natural that so emotional an enthusiast as 
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Manasseh ben Israel should seize upon Antonio’s statement 
as the basis of his Messianic fantasies, and build “ Israel’s 
Hope” upon this unstable foundation.’ 

But these objections lose their weight when applied to 
the wills with which we are now dealing. In the Biblical 
and Talmudical periods, it is true, the dying father sum- 
moned his children and addressed to them words of 
counsel. But the Jewish testaments of a more formal 
character were for the greater part of an altogether 
different origin. They were very rarely dictated imme- 
diately before the death of their authors, and only excep- 
tionally emanated literally from the sick-room. Mostly 
they were written calmly in old age, when death was in 
the course of nature not far distant, or they were composed 
at times when their authors were about to start on long 
and dangerous journeys, and felt but scanty hope of ever 
again beholding their families. The Gaon Elijah of Wilna 
sent his will as a letter to his household when on the point 
of setting out for Palestine, and at a much earlier date 
Joseph Ibn Caspi acted in parallel fashion. A native of 
Provence, where the streams of Jewish law and Arabian 
philosophy came to a feeble confluence, Ibn Caspi pro- 
ceeded from Argentiéres to Egypt in 1312, with the object 
of studying in the school of his intellectual master, 
Maimonides. He thought that where the tree had grown 
he would find its fruit. But he was disappointed in this 
hope, and turned his face homewards. In 1332 we find 
him in Valencia, where he formed the intention of 
journeying southward, having heard that there were great 
scholars in Fez. Perchance he might at last discover a 
teacher or a companion in his studies, or when his thoughts 
were more sanguine he even dreamt of finding a disciple. 
Before leaving Valencia he despatched to his son a noble 
letter containing his ethical will, for he feared that death 
might overtake him before he had ended his long and 





1 Graetz, Geschichte, x. 97. 
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wearisome search after congenial minds. Perhaps he felt 
less isolated when he had taken steps to ensure that his 
son at least would, on growing to maturity, possess the 
means of gaining an insight into his father’s heart. These 
instances are the rule; it is entirely exceptional for the 
will to have been produced immediately before death. <A 
pathetic interest attaches to the testament of Masus ben 
Judah Loeb, who in the opening lines complains of his 
weakness with a foreboding all too soon realised. Before 
he had formally closed the document death surprised him, 
and he left his work complete in its very incompleteness.’ 
So far, however, is this from being more than an unusual 
phenomenon, that several testaments bear clear traces of 
having been composed many years before the authors’ 
deaths. Some of them, indeed, must have been written 
piecemeal, for it is otherwise hard to account for the repe- 
tition of the same sentiments that will often recur in the 
body of one single document. Occasionally it is stated in 
so many words that the author added and super-added 
ethical codicils.? The length of others, again, precludes the 
supposition that they could have been hastily compiled ; 
some being formal treatises of considerable proportions. 
Where, for instance, the writer employs the alphabetical 
arrangement, we often find two or even three such ethical 
alphabets, the implication being that all but the first series 
were afterthoughts. Judah Ibn Tibbon even concludes 
with a distinct promise of adding to his counsels for his 
son if opportunity served. 

Of these testaments, some were obviously written for 
publication,® and with a passionate eagerness for post- 





1 Israel Luepschuetz also appears to have been interrupted by death, for 
he intended to address each of his chiidren individually, and does not do 
80. 

? The testament of Solomon Kluger really consists of four separate 
documents. Sometimes (see ¢.g. the Prague edition, 1783, of S. Hurwitz’s 
testament) a will is printed to fill up a vacant space in another book. 

3 Naphtali Cohen, Abraham Danzig, and some others, expressly direct 
that their testaments were to be printed. 
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humous reputation, betray a striving after effect and 
halachic ingenuity. But most of them are -charmingly 
simple and naive. They were intended for the absolutely 
private use of children and relatives, or of some beloved 
disciple whc held the dearest place in his master’s regard 
The publication of many of these documents must natur- 
ally be quite accidental, and a large number of them— 
apart from those irreparably lost—still lie unprinted in the 
possession of the authors’ families, or among the MS. 
treasures of public and private libraries. From time to 
time the latter are printed, as eg. two very important 
testaments by Judah and Jacob Asheri, which Mr, 
Schechter! edited from a British Museum MS. in 1885. 
Historically considered, these are among the most valuable 
in the whole collection. 

Accident, however, is not the only decisive circumstance 
in the printing or non-printing of ethical testaments. To 
some children, the last directions of a father are sacred ; 
to give them to the world would be to profane them. To 
others, the very sincerity and excellence of their fathers’ 
counsels is a motive for allowing others to share in a 
treasure which they feel it selfish to hoard up for their 
own exclusive use. Intended for them alone, they publish 
them “in order to give merit to many.” In the case of 
distinguished men, of famous scholars and Rabbis of 
repute, pressure has often been brought to bear to induce 
publication on the part of the surviving members of the 
family. Both of these courses have their justification. In 
a sense, ethical testaments are private communications 
which ought not to be published without sufficient reason. 
Indeed, in printing hitherto inedited misnz, I feel almost 
as though engaged in the desecration of the dead. But it 
is no mummified and shapeless skeleton that is unrolled, it 
is a fresh and animate form, speaking with a living voice. 





1 It is impossible for me adequateiy to thank Mr. Schechter for the 
help he has rendered me. Without his assistance this Essay would not 
have been written ; but I am solely responsible for the mistakes. 
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I can, I repeat, sympathise with those who have refused 
to give to the world private and confidential communica- 
tions. But their privacy and naivete add to their value 
and their interest. They are the clearest revelation of the 
man’s innermost feelings, for he mostly had no reason to 
think that his words would be revealed at all. I have 
sometimes gained a deeper insight into an author’s opinions 
by reading his testament than from all his other published 
writings. Joseph Ibn Caspi never so ably enunciated his 
conception of the rights of philosophy nor so unanswer- 
ably enforced them as in his last will and testament. 
Alexander Suesskind nowhere else so clearly manifested 
the stern sensitiveness of his otherwise gentle disposition, 
which restrained him from fondling his own children. “I 
never kissed my children nor took them in my arms,” he 
says, “so as not to accustom them to silly talk, such as 
people are in the habit of addressing to the young.” Was 
there ever a more naive self-revelation than this? On the 
other hand, Naphtali Cohen’s simple and perfect affection 
for his wife comes out very clearly in his ethical will. 
This Rabbi of Posen, who died in 1719, addresses her as 
follows :— 

My beloved Esther, once from our great love we clasped hands 
and mutually promised that when either of us two died, the other 
would pray to die soon afterwards, that we might quit the world 
together. But this wish was not right, and you have my pardon if 
you live a hundred years. I altogether undo our compact. If you 
die first, which God forbid, you must do the same. I ask you not to 
marry again, though I know I need not say it; but I add the words 
out of my overwhelming love for you. 


It would be hard, again, to find a more bitter, and, at the 
same time, pathetic expression of an isolation verging on 
misanthropy than is contained in Saul Hirschel’s short 
and striking testament. In their respective wills, too, we 
realise Judah Asheri’s honourable reluctance to accept a 
salary for his services as Rabbi; Eleazar the Levite’s pet 
aversion to slander and gossip, together with his pro- 
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nounced taste for cleanliness ; Jacob Asheri’s and Abraham 
Danzig’s fondness for dinim—though in this they but reflect 
the tendency-of their published works ; Ibn Tibbon’s keen 
affection for his books, and relish for literary style; the 
pseudonymous Judah Chasid’s piety, that o’erleaps itself 
and falls into superstition; S. Kluger’s unparalleled 
honesty, that induced him to order the restoration to their 
owners of all the books he had borrowed ; and more gene- 
rally, the devotion of the Spanish school to intellectual 
culture, with a certain display of cold indifference to the 
ordinary affairs of life, and on the other hand, the predilec- 
tion of the warmer and more human German school for 
practical morals and the common concerns of everyday 
existence. These, and a host of other deep-seated convic- 
tions and quaint turns of thought, of curious habits, and 
equally curious aversions, are revealed in these ethical 
wills, which may seem, from their designation, to offer so 
profitless and arid a field for inquiry. There is thus no 
need for further explanation why so many of these little 
documents—“ small in quantity, but great in quality,” to 
use the favourite motto inscribed on their Hebrew title- 
pages—have enjoyed a wide popularity. Some of them, 
especially those that give a conventional presentation of 
Judaism, have been again and again printed, and new 
editions are not only constantly appearing, but in some 
cases these exhortations have been added to the Prayer- 
book as supplementary devotional exercises.! 

But whatever the passing indications of contemporary 
manners, whatever the unexpected touches regarding men 





1 So popular must these testaments have become that we even find 
them made the subject of jargon novels. MANS DIYOND DY (Wilna, 
1887) turns on the story of a son who was bidden by his father to adopt 
a holy and religious life, and to spend his years in performing religious 
offices and good deeds; and the moral is to enforce the importance of 
obeying such testamentary mandates. In the Midrash NNNII05 NWy a 
father orders his son, Quaker-like, not to take an oath under any 
circumstances, and the adventures of the son consequent on this prohibi- 
tion are narrated (Jellinek, Beth Hamidrash, I., 72). 
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and things--and these testaments are a rich mine for the 
whole range of Jewish minhagim or customs—important 
though these features clearly are, the chief interest in 
ethical wills is, as their name implies, an ethical interest. 
Zunz quotes a remark of Prof. Hirt, who patronisingly 
cast a glance at the fourteenth century testament of 
Asheri, and declared that the ethical principles enunciated 
by this Jew were superior to what one might have ex- 
pected even from the Christians of his age. I cannot help 
thinking that this surprised utterance merely puts into 
words a delusion shared by many besides Hirt; yet as a 
matter of fact, it is hard to speak calmly of the magni- 
tude and purity of Jewish ethical literature. To attempt 
adequately to characterise it lays one open to the charge 
of prejudiced exaggeration. Our ethical literature belongs 
to no one period. In some branches of Jewish literature 
there are unhappily, in the ages following the close of the 
Talmud, wide chasms hewn out by the constraining 
hand of circumstance. Often the wedge was forged from 
within, often in an external workshop. There have been 
comparatively long periods during which the Jews pro- 
duced neither poets nor philosophers, neither imaginative 
writers nor historians; long and dark periods, during 
which the light of science was obscured, and the refine- 
ments of literary style and culture obliterated or ignored. 
These gaps are inexpressibly ‘sad, but they would have 
been sadder still in their practical effects, but that they 
were all bridged over by a broad and solid structure 
against which the friction of internal faction and the 
stress of external storm were equally powerless. There is 
hardly any “local colouring” in the arches of this ethical 
bridge, there is absolutely no variation in its high 
moral level. Whether the particular moralist be philo- 
sopher or “Stock -Talmudist,” whether he hail from 
a country in which the Jew was persecuted, or from one in 
which he was free; whether he wrote at a time of general 
enlightenment or at a period of wide ignorance; whether 
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the inspiring fount of his thought were Aristotle or Hegel, 
though the details will reflect differences in environment, 
though the style of expression varies with prevailing taste, 
though the abstract conception of Judaism often changes, 
yet the Jewish code of morality is without variation, 
and the noblest ideals form that code. In all the ethical 
testaments that I have read I do not recollect to have come 
across a sordid thought or hateful sentiment; intellectually, 
even religiously, some are low, morally all are high. In 
these confidential pronouncements may, I think, be sought 
and found a most effective theoretical vindication of the 
Jewish character. The conventional idea of the Jew receives 
a severe blow from the perusal of these pure utterances. 
This point is well illustrated by what may be termed the 
burlesque testaments, two or three of which may here be 
alluded to. In 1703 was printed a will supposed to emanate 
from Haman. He bids his children to abstain from giving 
charity as it is not profitable, and to avoid robbing the 
poor because they possess nothing worth stealing. Canaan, 
the son of Ham, who is himself the type of unfilial 
irreverence, is again brought on the stage in the Talmud 
as the spokesman of equally detestable thoughts. “Five 
things Canaan ordered his sons: Love one another; love 
robbery; love deceit; hate your masters; never speak the 
truth.” Revenge, as in the Hamiliar legend, is the motive 
of the testament of Amalek’s ancestress. “The cause of 
the hatred of Amalek was the outcome of the commands 
of Timna, sister of Lotan, to her offspring. She was 
anxious to marry one of the seed of Abraham, but none 
would accept her. She accordingly became the concubine 
of Eliphaz, son of Esau (who was of Abraham’s race), and 
bare Amalek. She told him all that had occurred, and 
directed him with a binding oath to retain this hatred for 
Israel eternally.”? Thus, both positively and negatively, 





1 Pesachim, 113 a. 
2 An otherwise unknown Midrash in the WON WS 75 4. 
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the Jewish ethical testaments can be subjected to the most 
minute moral tests. As I have mentioned burlesque testa- 
ments, it may be interesting if I allude to the Hebrew will 
in which Aristotle announces to his pupil, Alexander the 
Great, a complete revolution in his opinions. He is dying, 
he writes, and before the letter reaches its destination the 
author will be no more. Let Alexander destroy all his 
(Aristotle’s) works, and be no longer led astray by false ideas. 
“Tf it lay in my power I would collect all my writings and 
destroy them, for God has opened my eyes, and I now see 
that the Law of Moses is the only truth” (Chain of Tra- 
dition, 83). Perhaps this may be paralleled by the closing 
words of Chaucer's Parson’s Tale, in which the poet 
professes to recant his “worldly vanities,” by which he 
probably meant the Troilus. Maimonides too was credited 
with a similar recantation of his philosophy. The tendency 
in every age is to make the views of great authorities 
square with current popular views, and if that be an 
impossible reconciliation, so much the worse for the great 
authorities. 

The earliest extant ethical will, written as an independent 
document, is that composed about 1050 by Eleazar ben 
Isaac of Worms, commonly known as Eleazar the Great. 
The eleventh and twelfth centuries supply few ex- 
amples, but from the thirteenth century onwards there 
is no dearth of Moxy. It is possible that the renewed 
popularity of these testaments among Jews may have been 
due to Mohammedan influence. The Arabs held ethical 
wills (included under the general designation Wasaya) in 
such high esteem, that some were falsely ascribed by them 
to revered sages, like Lokman, and even to the foremost 
Greek philosophers.’ A similar process, that of wrongly 





1 An interesting article on the subject of Ethical Wills was published 
by Dr. Neubauer, in the Jewish Chronicle, December 4th, 1885. Some 
striking contrasts between this testament of Eleazar and a Christian 
poem of the 13th century are to be found in Giidemann’s Cultur, etc., 1880, 
page 121. 

2? See Steinschneider (Preface to Testament of Ibn Tibbon), and 
D’Herbelot (Bibl. Orient., sub voce Vassaia.) 
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placing the names of the patriarchs at the head of wills 
grew up among the Jews, and thus we find a pseud- 
epigraphie testament of Naphtali,’ as well as the Christian 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The view that 
Mohammedan impulse aided in popularising the ethical 
will among medieval Jewish writers is supported by the 
fact that among the first to resume the fashion were Jewish 
philosophers of the Spanish school, who had intimate 
relations with Mohammedan civilisation. Among Christians 
on the other hand I find no clear indication that the 
fashion ever became popular? Still the clergy often 
from their death-beds gave parting precepts to their 
brethren. From the earliest instances I may cite the 
case of Bishop Egwin, who, “before his exit, called together 
his monks and other disciples, and having exhorted them 
to perseverance in the way of truth and perfection, and to 
despise the transitory felicity of this world,” died in 717. 
Abbot Gildas, immediately before his demise, for seven 
days gave moral and religious exhortations to his disciples 
and the death of Joachim de Flore was preceded by a 
similar function in the little convent of San Martino. In 
the preambles of many Christian wills—in England the 
custom, I believe, became less general in the eighteenth 
century—may be found declarations of faith, charitable 
bequests, legacies to provide poor maidens with marriage 
dowries, and directions as to burial, such as frequently 
occur in Jewish ethical testaments. 

But I have advisedly spoken of the resumption by Jews 
of the fashion in the eleventh century, for the earlier 
Jewish literature proves that from an ancient date the 
ethical will was a well-established institution among 
the Hebrews. The Bible contains many such counsels, 





1 This, as Dr. Berliner informs me, is now published in the Jerusalem 
edition of the nid2‘n. 

? Poems, however, containing rules of morals and of etiquette were 
current. See e.g. Dr. Furnivall’s interesting Babees Book and Dr. 
Biilbring’s introduction to Defoe’s English Gentleman. 

. VOL, III. FF 
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Prominently among these may be mentioned the blessings 
of Jacob, the dying requests of Joseph to his brethren, the 
addresses of Moses to the people of Israel, the advice of 
David to his son Solomon, the restriction laid by Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, upon his children against the use 
of wine, and his exhortation to dwell in tents, and the 
injunction of the prophet of Bethel on his sons: “ When 
I am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the man 
of God is buried ; lay my bones beside his bones” (1 Kings 
xiii. 31). In several of these passages the verb used is some 
form of mz (lit. “to command”), and in later times there 
has been a tendency to interpret the verb in a restricted 
sense, so that MZ, comes to mean “to give a MINN,” “e., 
to leave an ethical will. When Isaiah prophesies the death 
of Hezekiah, he bids him 4725 13, and the meaning may be, 
“Give your household directions for their conduct after 
your death.” There can be little doubt that this is the 
signification of Deut. xxxii. 46, when Moses says, “Set 
your heart upon all the words which I testify unto you 
this day, which ye shall command your children.” Even 
more striking in this connection is a passage in Genesis 
(xviii. 19), where God says of Abraham, “For I have 
known him in order that he may command his children 
and his household after him that they may keep the way 
of the Lord.” The latter text, in particular, has been made 
the basis of an actual rubric, to be found in modern Jewish 
codes, enjoining on every father, as a bounden duty, to 
leave moral exhortations for his children’s guidance. This 
feeling is well brought out in the following Midrash: 
“Jacob felt that his end was near, and besought the 
<livine mercy ; ‘ Ruler of the world!’ he prayed, ‘take not 
my soul until I have exhorted my children.’ And his wish 


‘was granted.”! 





1 “T came very near dying suddenly in the bath, and I was with 
difficulty revived and rescued fromt he sad fate of passing away without 
WINVY or confession.” (Joel Shamariah.) “Love to one’s children is 
shown by leaving them a testament,” says the Orchath Zadikim, Cf, 
Ma’bar Yabok, Ch. viii. 
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The Apocrypha still further develops the ethical testa- 
ment. The dying address of Mattathias to his five sons, 
recorded ifi the First Book of the Maccabees, introduces no 
new features; but another book of the Apocrypha deserves 
more attention, viz., that containing the story of Tobit. 
The fourth chapter of that book is in itself a complete and 
beautiful ethical will. Here the msn has reached its 
highest development, and, unless I am gravely mistaken, 
Tobit’s directions to his son, who is about to leave him in 
search of fortune and of a wife, have inspired the writers of 
many a later testament. Thus, besides being intrinsically 
one of the noblest in Jewish literature, the fourth chapter 
of Tobit is in truth the earliest specimen of the Jewish 
ethical testament, if by that term be understood the 
elaborate form which post-Talmudic authors have so suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 

The death-scenes in the Talmud, in the course of which 
many fine ethical precepts occur, are too numerous for me to 
quote them all at length. Rabbi Akiba laid upon his son 
seven injunctions, which are a fair summary of practical 
wisdom :'—*“ Dwell not in the highest part of the town to 
study Torah. Dwell not in a place whose governors are 
scholars. Do not return home unexpectedly, and much less 
should you pay sudden visits to your friends. Go not 
about with bare feet. Rise early and eat—in the summer 
because of the heat, in winter because of the cold. Make 
your Sabbath as a week-day (in respect of food), rather 
than accept help from others. Exert yourself together 
with him on whom the hour smiles.” The same Rabbi also 
laid five injunctions on R. Simon ben Yochai, when con- 
fined in prison :—“ Teach me Torah, my master,” said he to 
Akiba. “Nay,” he replied. “If you do not,” said Simon, 
“T will tell my father, and he will denounce you to the 
Government.” “My son,” said Akiba, “more ardently than 
the calf desires to suck, the heifer desires to suckle it.” 





1 Pesachim, 112. 
FF2 
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“'Then,” cried Simon, “who is it that is in danger? Is it 
not the calf?” And Akiba acceded to his request. Rabbi 
when abvut to die, called for his sons and for the wise 
men of Israel, and bade the latter not to mourn for him too 
long. Akabya ben Mahalalel differed from contemporary 
authorities in four points of law, and, despite offers of 
honour and position, refused to abandon his views. After 
his death a stone was placed on his coffin to mark the ban 
under which he had lived. On his death-bed he summoned 
his son, and said :—“ My son, follow the majority in those 
four points.” “But, my father, why did you yourself not 
do so!” “Because I derived my opinions from many 
authorities, and, therefore, maintained my tradition just as 
my opponents did. You, however, have only the solitary 
view of your father to guide you ; hence you must discard 
it, and adopt the decision of the majority.” “My father, 
speak on my behalf to thy comrades,” “No, my son! I 
will not plead for you. Your own acts must bring you 
whether honour or disgrace.” Eleazar ben Azariah was 
visited by Akiba and other Rabbis near his death. He 
discoursed on matters of the Law, prophesied Akiba’s fate, 
and, pronouncing on a legal point the verdict, “ Pure,” “his 
soul departed in purity.”? In old age many a Rabbi was 
asked to give some reasonable explanation of his longevity. 
All offer moral or religious explanations. “I never slept in 
the house of learning.” “I never laughed at a companion’s 
mishap.” “I never used nicknames.” “ Never did I seek 
honour at the cost of another’s disgrace.” “I never lay 
down to rest while an angry word had been left unpar- 





1 Fduyoth,v.7. A later parallel is related of Isaac Albalia, who, when 
near his end, ordered his young son, Baruch, to betake himself to Isaac 
Alfasi, with whom he had differed. “Ask him to bury our quarrel, and 
to teach thee. I know that he will accept the charge.’ The father's 
confidence was well placed, for Alfasi received his opponent’s son with 
cordiality. (Juchasin, ed. Philipowski, 214, and MS3PM 5D of Abraham 
ben David, ed. Neubauer, p. 77.) 

2 Sanhedrin, 68a. 
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doned.”' Said R. Joshua ben Levi to his sons, “ Be very 
careful to show respect to an old man who from stress (of 
age or trouble) has forgotten his learning.”? 

As I have previously remarked, the earliest ethical testa- 
ment after the close of the Talmud is the eleventh-century 
work of Eleazar ben Isaac, of Worms, and, appropriately 
enough, it borrows largely from the sayings of the Rabbis, 
Some of the less familiar of his precepts are here cited :— 


“ Think not of evil ; for evil-thinking leads to evil-doing, . . . 
Take particular heed of cleanliness. Purify thy body, the dwelling- 
place of thy soul. . . . Do not talk in the college during the 
lecture, but listen to the words of the wise. Despise no man ; for 
many pearls may be found in a poor man’scloak. . . . Be zealous 
in visiting the sick, for sympathy will lighten his sickness ; but stay 
not too long, for his malady is heavy enough without thee. Enter 
cheerfully, and speak cheerfully. . . . Be ever ready to follow 
the dead to the grave. For him who does a kindness for nothing 
God shows unrequited favours, . . . Relieve the poor secretly, 
not openly ; feed them at thy table, but do not watch them while 
they eat. . . . My son, prepare for thine own journey, and light 
the lamp to show thee the way. Leave it not to those who come 
after thee ; perhaps they will be unable. . . . Be not too much 
dreaded in thine own house, for this is the cause of manyevils. . 
Talk not during the meal, not even words of Torah. . . . Donot 
reveal thy secrets to thy wife. . . . Be faithful to every one. 
Fs Eat herbs rather than beg; beg only of God. . . . Put 
thy sins in one scale and thy penitence in another: they will balance. 
Add confession and prayer, and they will turn the balance in thy favour. 
‘ Sleep not with the light of the moon on thy face, especially 
when the moon is new. . . . Give of all thy food a portion to 
God. Let God’s portion be the best, and give it to the poor.” 


If it be genuine, the testament of Maimonides to his son 
Abraham comes next in chronological sequence. The latter 





1 Megilla 26-7. Dr. Lerner kindly suggested this application of the 
passage. Of. also Acthuboth 103a, B. Bathra 147, 02217 12D Chs. 20 
and 22. T. Jer. Kilaim, 14. Many interesting statements bearing on the 
last moments of different Rabbis occur in the Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, 
See Chs. xiv., xviii. xix. (end), xxv., Additions to ed. Schechter, pp. 158 


and 5. 
2 Berachoth &b. Very interesting is Berachoth 28. 
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portion of this composition looks very much like a spurious 
attempt to account for the fact that Maimonides makes 
little or no reference to Rashi and the French school in his 
works. It consists of a strong denunciation of this school, 
and recommends that exclusive attention be devoted to the 
commentaries of Ibn Ezra and Maimonides ; -but the earlier 
section of the testament is less unworthy of the great 
philosopher, and accordingly I offer a few extracts from 
it :— 

Fear the Lord but love him also; for fear only restrains a man 
from sin, while love stimulates him to good. . . . Accustom 
yourselves to habitual goodness, for a man’s character is what habit 
makesit. . . . The perfection of the body isa necessary ante- 
cedent to the perfection of the soul, for health is the key that 
unlocks the inner chamber. When I bid you attend to your 
bodily and moral welfare, my object is to open for you the gates of 
heaven. . . . Measure your words, for the more your words the 
more your errors. Ask for explanations of what you do not under- 
stand, but let it be done at a fitting moment and in fitting language. 
; Speak in refined language, with clear utterance and gentle 
voice. Speak aptly to the subject as one who wishes to learn and to 
find the truth, not as one whose aim is to quarrel and to conquer, 
3 Learn in your youth, when your food is prepared by others, 
while heart is still free and unencumbered with cares, ere the memory 
is weakened. For the time will come when you will be willing to 
learn but will be unable. Even if you be able, you will labour much 
for little result ; for your heart will lag behind your lips and when it 
does keep pace, it willsoon forget. . . . If you find in the Law 
or the Prophets or the Sages a hard saying which you cannot under- 
stand, which appears subversive of some principle of the religion, or 
altogether absurd, stand fast by your faith and attribute the fault to 
your own want of intelligence. Despise not your religion because 
you are unable to understand one difficult matter. . . . Love 
truth and uprightness—the ornaments of the soul—and cleave to 
them ; prosperity so obtained is built on a sure rock. Keep firmly 
to your word ; let not a legal contract or witnesses be more binding 
than your verbal promise even privately made. Disdain reservations 
and subterfuges, sharp practices and evasions. Woe to him who 
builds his house thereon! . . . Bring near those that are far 
off, humble yourselves to the lowly and show them the light of your 
countenance. In your joys make the desolate share, but put no one 
to the blush by your gifts. . . . I have seen the white become 
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black, the low brought still lower, families driven into exile, princes 
deposed from their high estate, cities ruined, assemblies dispersed, 
the pious humiliated, the honourable held lightly and despised— 
all on account of quarrelsomeness. Glory in forbearance, for in that. 
is true strength and victory. . . Speech, which distinguishes man 
from beasts, was a loving gift which man uses best in thinking, and 
thanking and praising God. Ungrateful would we be to return evil 
for good and to utter slanders or falsehoods. . . Eat not. 
excessively nor ravenously. Work before you eat and rest after- 
wards. From a man’s behaviour at a public meal you can discern 
his character. Often have I returned hungry and thirsty to my 
house, because I was afraid when I saw the disgraceful conduct of 
those around me. . . The total abstinence from wine is good, 
but I will not lay this on you as an injunction. Yet break wine’s. 
power with water, and drink it for nourishment, not for mere enjoy- 
ment. . . . At gambling the player always loses. If he indeed 
wins money, he is weaving a spider’s web round himself. 

Dress as well as your means will allow, but spend on your food less 
than you can afford. . . Honour your wives, for they are your 
horour. Withhold not discipline from them, and let them not. 


rule over you. 

Judah Ibn Tibbon, the father of Jewish translators, adopts. 
in his last injunctions to his son a tone of affectionate 
querulousness. A father is not always the best teacher of 
his children ; his very love may make him unjust and even. 
cruel. He expects so much, he is so nervously anxious ; 
and his impatience contrasts unfavourably with that of a 
more indulgent because less interested instructor. Judah 
does not go so far as this, but his intense love for his son. 
probably accounts for his peevishness without necessarily 
justifying it. Sobieski was asked in extremity to make a 
will but he laughed the suggestion to scorn. “The mis- 
fortune of royalty,” said the King, “is, that we are not 
obeyed while we are alive; can it be expected then that 
we should be obeyed after we are dead?” Ibn Tibbon 
justified his testamentary injunctions from the very reverse 
argument. “Though thou didst not follow me when I 
was near, obey me when I am far from thee.” He 
then proceeds to give a series of counsels well deserving 
of reproduction in full; but a few specimen passages. 
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must suffice. The first of my quotations is worthy of 
Ruskin. 


Avoid bad society, make thy books thy companions, let thy book- 
cases and shelves be thy gardens and pleasure-grounds. Pluck the 
fruit that grows therein, gather the roses, the spices and the myrrh. 
If thy soul be satiate and weary, change from garden to garden, from 
furrow to furrow, from sight to sight. Then will thy desire renew 
itself and thy soul be satisfied with delight. . . In all that thou 
dost, take counsel with a friend on whose affection and prudence thou 
canst rely. . . Contend not with men, and meddle not in a 
quarrel that is not thine . . Let not the greatest prospect of 
gain blind thee to danger ; be not as the bird that sees the grains but 
not the net. . . Read every week the Sabbath portion in Arabic 
to become familiar with Arabic terms. . . Honour thyself, thy 
household and thy children, by providing proper clothing as far as 
thy means allow, for it is unbecoming in a man, when he is not at 
work, to goshabbily dressed. Withhold from thy belly, and put it 
on thy back. . . . At thy wedding, thou wast honoured for my 
sake ; endeavour henceforth to merit honour for thine own, A 
Thou mayst accept fees from the rich, but heal the poor gratuitously. 
Examine thy drugs and medicinal herbs regularly once a week, and do 
not apply a remedy which thou hast not thoroughly tested. . . IE 
thou writest aught, revise it afterwards, for slips creep in, even 
into a short letter. Be careful as to grammatical accuracy in the 
conjugations and genders, for a man’s mistakes are ever quoted against 
him. Endeavour to cultivate a concise and elegant style ; attempt no 
rhymes, unless your versifivation is perfect. Use no unusual con- 
structions or foreign words. Improve thy handwriting, for beauty 
of handwriting, the excellence of pen, paper and ink are an index of 
the writer’s worth. Thou hast seen books in my handwriting and 
knowest how the son of R. Jacob thy master expressed his admira- 
tion in thy presence. . . . Be careful in thy diet. It is a disgrace 
for a physician to suffer himself from intemperance. Shall a man 
be able to cure others and not be able to heal himself? All 
thy sickness has been due to eating unwholesome food. Jonadab 
restrained his sons from many pleasures; I only forbid thee what is 
injurious. . . . Honour thy wife, for she is intelligent and 
modest. She is an excellent housewife and no spendthrift. If thou 
hast to give an order or utter reproof let thy words be gently 
spoken. . . Be not indifferent to any ailment that comes upon 
thee or thy children ; do not say that it is a trifle; but apply imme- 
diate remedies. . . Take particular care of thy books; cover 
thy shelves with a fine covering, guard them against damp and mice. 
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Have a complete list of them written out, and examine thy Hebrew 
books once a month, thy Arabic books every two months and bound 
volumes once a quarter. Ifa book is lent to any one make a memoran- 
dum of it before it leaves thy house, and when it is returned cancel the 
entry. Every Passover and Tabernacles call in all books out on loan 

Enquire after thy sisters in all thy letters and send thy [ove 
to them. Read this testament once a day, morning or evening. Take 
no note of anything that men may say against me, but be silent. 

Ibn Tibbon’s testament, written about 1190, concludes 
with a long poetical summary in which chief prominence is 
given to ethical and religious rules of conduct. Samuel, 
let it be added, gained considerable reputation as a trans- 
lator, but neither he nor his father was exactly famous for 
literary style. Maimonides, it is true, spoke well of both, 
yet one can hardly help regretting that the creation of a 
Hebrew philosophic terminology was not undertaken by 
the great master himself. 

Moses ben Nachman’s testament, which is in the form of 
a letter to his son, belongs to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It was not intended exclusively for private use, 
and, moreover, its brevity has tended to popularise it. But 
it well deserves its position in the regard of its readers for 
its unaffected, if exaggerated, eulogy of humility. Unlike 
Ibn Tibbon, Nachmanides was content to enjoin on his son 
the duty of perusing the letter once every week. 

Accustom yourself to speak gently to all men at all times, and 
thus you will avoid anger, which leads to so much sin. 
Humility is the first of virtues ; for if you think how lowly is man, 
how great is God, you will fear him and avoid sinfulness. On the 
humble man rests the divine glory ; the man that is baughty to others 
denies God. Look not boldly at one whom you address. . . . 
Regard every one as greater than thyself. . . . Remember always 
that you stand before God, both when you pray and when you con- 
verse with others. . . . Think before you speak. . . . Actas 
I have bidden you, and your words, and deeds, and thoughts, will be 
honest, and your prayers pure and acceptable before God. 


The fourteenth century presents us with several impor- 
tant testaments, one of which is here published in the 
original Hebrew for the first time. The Asheri family, in 
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the older members of which filial affection seems to have 
been strong, provide three of these ethical wills. The Ways 
of Life, by Asher ben Yechiel, the famous Posek father of 
famous Posekim, has this especial interest, that it displays 
in one and the same man a whole-hearted devotion to the 
legal side of Judaism concurrently with a full appreciation 
of the importance of its ethical teachings. Asheri was not 
the only Jew who was at once lawyer and moralist. A 
son of Germany, he transplanted his country with him to 
Spain, but though an involuntary exile, his tribulation 
bears far from bitter fruit in his testament. The lesson of 
humility and self-surrender which Nachmanides and Asheri 
inculcate, was being taught at this period by a sterner 
teacher than they, viz., deadly persecution. Yet Eleazar 
ben Samuel, whose testament will shortly be given in full, 
a man who lived and died in the very thick of the dire 
persecutions that followed the Black Death, utters no word 
of anger against the persecutors, but counsels his children 
to deal with Jew and non-Jew alike in a spirit of honesty 
and friendliness. 

Asheri’s testament consists of 1382 maxims, which in 
some editions are arranged in daily and weekly portions. 
It contains a summary of ethics, and, therefore, quotation 
must be unsatisfactory. 

Avoid with utmost rigour pride, hypocrisy, falsehood, mockery, 
slander and anger. Do not perform the law because of the 
reward, nor avoid sin because of the punishment, but serve God from 
love. . . Sleep not overmuch, but rise with the birds. . . Rejoice 
not excessively, for remember how frail your life is. 

Look not at him who is richer, but at him who is poorer ; look not at 
him who is less wise, but at him who is wiser and better than you. 
: Be not hasty to reply to offensive utterances ; raise not 
your hand against another even if he curse your father and mother in 
your presence, Give no cause for resentment to a non-Jew, 
for there is none of them who has not his hour, and their wrath lasts 
forever. . . . Associate not with an evil man, a sinner, a man of 
passionate temper, or a fool, lest disgrace come also upon thee. 

Do not in secret what you would be ashamed to do in public, and 
say not, Who will see me? Work to gain your livelihood ; trust 
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to the help of no man. Trust not in your wealth, for wealth 
raises envious enemies. Be not unkind or disrespectful to 
your wife; if you put her off from you with your left hand, 
draw her to you again with your right hand forthwith. 

Utter naught but the truth; be faithful to all men, even to non- 
Jews. 


The testament of Asheri’s son Judah, written like some 
of the others in rhymed prose, is an important historical 
document, which, given to the world by Mr. Schechter, has 
already been turned to account by Giidemann, and probably 
by others. Yet, as its value is rather historical than 
ethical, I must refrain, however reluctantly, from citing 
lengthy extracts from this very remarkable piece of auto- 
biography. He exhorts his sons, not because they are 
worse than their contemporaries, but because he would have 
them like those of former generations. “Better is open 
rebuke than silent love.” He tells how in infancy he 
suffered from a disease of the eye, and was nearly healed 
by a Jewish woman who rescued him from total blindness, 
but died before the cure was fully effected. Driven by 
persecution to Toledo, his father became Rabbi there, and 
Judah succeeded to the office twenty-three years later. 
When in doubt as to accepting the post, he opened the 
Scriptures at 1 Chron. xvii. 2, and followed the favourable 
omen. 

My parents, by reason of the weakness of my eyes, left me to do 
my will; they never chastised or rebuked me. How, then, shall I 
rebuke others? . . . I cannot sternly address my children to 
their face, lest I make them blush, but my heart impels me to 
write this letter for them to read once a month, . . . Why do 
you not walk in the ways of your fathers? why is the fear of God 
not constantly before your eyes. . . You mix with unfit com- 
panions, you do not honour your parents. . . What have I left 
undone that a father could do? You have been fed and tended ; you 
have many books, and all my thoughts were for you. . . You 
were not brought into the world to eat and drink, and to dress in fine 
clothes. . . Read aloud passages from ethical books regularly, 
but with the intention of practising what you read. . . Never 
utter a falsehood. There was a man in our family (Eliakim) who 
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was always held up as a model for truth. . . Play no games 
for money, for gambling is robbery. . . Avoid scandal, for it 
leads to many sins. Most men are scandal-mongers. Neither praise 
overmuch, for that invites depreciatory retorts! . . Eschew 
pride. A sage was asked, Why do you invariably show respect to all 
men? He replied, In every one I recognise some quality higher than 
mine. If he is old, I say he has done more good than I ; if richer, he 
has done more charity ; if he be younger than I, he has sinned less, 
if poorer, he has suffered more ; if he be wise I honour him for his 
wisdom, if he be not wise, then I am the more culpable if I act 
wrongly. . . . Let yourchildren marry within our family, The 
women of our family are accustomed to the ways of scholars, and 
help them to prosecute their studies. Tey have no luxurious tastes, 
and do not worry their husbands with extravagant expenditure, and 
children mostly resemble their mothers. . . . My father intro- 
duced in Germany the custom of giving an exact tithe for the poor, 
and in Toledo he and his children entered into a formal compact to 
continue tbe practice. . . . Iam very sorry to take a salary from 
the congregation ; I would do without it if I could, but if God be 
with me, and I can repay the debts incurred through the failure of 
my partuers in business, I may afterwards live without salary, or with 
only a very little, and the rest might be devoted to educational and 
religious objects. This would be better than allowing the congrega- 
tion not to pay me at all, for I should better use the money in this 
way than they. 


The testament of his brother, Jacob Asheri, is shorter and 
less interesting. He repeats some of his brother’s counsels. 
Like his father, he bids his children avoid excessive talk ; 
strangely enough he forbids the casting of lots, though Judah 
Asheri, as we have just seen, himself performed an act, 
“if not of divination, yet as a sign.” “ Do not,” says 
Jacob Asheri, “indulge in bodily pleasures except to the 
extent necessary for keeping yourselves healthy for the 
service of God.” It is strange to find the author of the 
Turim counselling his sons not to go in for needless discus- 
sion of legal difficulties. It should have been stated above 
that both these testaments belong to the first half of the 





1 “Too much magnifying of men or matter doth irritate contradiction, 
and procure envy and scorn.” (Bacon on Praise). 
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fourteenth century. Asheri and both his sons seem to 
have died within a period of twenty years (1327-1349). 
The circumstances under which the testament of Joseph 
Ibn Caspi was written in Elul, 1332, have already been 
alluded to. Ibn Caspi stands at the opposite pole to the 
Asheri family; to him philosophy was everything, while 
they were proudly indifferent to it. Ibn Caspi’s testament 
is controversial, but only in the sense that the presentation 
of a view warmly upheld by some and violently disliked 
by others necessarily deals with polemics. Ibn Caspi 
writes in no bigoted spirit; it would have been a poor 
recommendation of philosophy to a young and eager mind 
had the father, himself a distinguished advocate of intel- 
lectual culture, betrayed narrowness, or written in a 
vindictive spirit. He was too securely in the right not to 
treat with indulgence views he held to be wrong. To 
those who argued that the end of life was the performance 
of the “commandments” Ibn Caspi here replies: “True, 
but then to acquire philosophical insight is the first of these 
commandments.” It was a narrowing of Judaism to make 
Aristotle’s works in Maimonised form the only road to it, 
and Ibn Caspi’s testament inevitably would restrict the 
number of those who could serve God with truth, for the 
ordinary mortal is not a philosopher. But he never meant 
to assert a “categorical imperative.” He merely claimed 
for himself the right to obey the law because his reason 
justified his faith, while he left to others the right to serve 
God without a philosophical basis for their faithfulness. 
Not to believe, but to rationally know that God is, that he 
is one, to love him and to fear him, are the fundamental 
principles of Judaism. What, then, becomes of the rest of 
the laws? All must be kept, for “ you cannot observe these 
four truly without observing all the other laws of God.” 
The ceremonies are profitable both in themselves and for 
their relation to the fundamental principles. The practical 
precepts enable man’s intellect to assert itself, and aid him to 
know God. He counsels his son to read the halachie works 
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of the codifiers Maimonides and Alfasi, but does not attach 
much importance to familiarity with abstruse points of 
Rabbinical law. It is no intellectual or spiritual deficiency 
to be ignorant of these technical points, or of the law 
regulating disputes in which one is never involved. Alto- 
gether he writes with a lucidity not always associated with 
metaphysics, and with a freedom which proves that he was 
writing for no unfriendly eyes. 


How can I know God, and that he is one, unless I know what 
knowing means, and what constitutes unity ? Why should these 
things be left to non-Jewish philosophers? Why should Aristotle 
retain sole possession of treasures that he stole from Solomon ?! 
, No one really knows the true meaning of loving God and 
fearing him, unless he is acquainted with natural science and meta- 
physics, for we love not God as a man loves his wife and children, 
nor fear him as we would a mighty man. I do not say that all men 
can reach this intellectual height, but I maintain that it is the degree 
of highest excellence, though those who stand below it may still be 
good. Try thou, my son, to attain this degree ; yet be not hasty in 
commencing metaphysical studies, . . and constantly read moral 
books. . . When you are twenty marry a wife of good family, 
beautiful in body and character. Look not for a wealthy dowry, as 
money is only the means to obtain bread to eat and garments to wear. 

F My son, keep from those sciolists to whom philosophy is the 
hendaedd of scoffing. You will prove yourself the better philosopher 
the more you study the Torah. . . I will confess to you, my 
son, that though in my youth I learnt a great portion of the Talmud. 
I did not aequire a knowledge of all the posekim, and now that I am 
old I have often to consult, in the matter of ritual law, Rabbis: 
younger than I am. Why should I be ashamed of this? Can one 
man be skilled in every work? If I want a golden bowl I go toa 
goldsmith, and do not blush that he is better able to make it than 
Tam. Once I had guests and a family party, when the luckless hand- 
maiden puta butter spoon into the meat dish. As I knew not the ritual 
law, hungry and thirsty I went impatiently to the Rabbi. He was 
seated at his meal eating and drinking wine with his wife and children. 
I waited at his door until the shades of evening fell, and my soul was 
near to leave me. He told me the law and I returned home, where 
my guests and the poor were waiting for me. I related what had 
occurred, for I did not conceal that I am unskilled in law, though I 





1 See Mind, July, 1888, and Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1860. 
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have skill in other branches. Is not the faculty of expounding the 
knowledge and unity of God of as great weight as familiarity with 
the law concerning a small butter spoon? I say nothing against 
those who devote themselves to these halachic matters, but what have 
the four ‘commandments of the heart” done that they should be 
depreciated, or even tabooed? . . . I am asking you to adopt 
many views that you cannot yet understand. Believe me for the 
present; in time you will appreciate the reasons for things. Let us 
make a pledge together. You do all that I bid you, and J undertake 
that you will enjoy an angelic existence in the world to come. The 
end of all is, Fear God and keep his commandments, but understand 
that the latter include not merely practical but also intellectual 


duties. 

A quarter of the century after the above was written 
there died at Mayence Eleazar the Levite, on the first day 
of the New Year festival. He was buried on the following 
day, viz., the 2nd of Tishri, 1357. There are several reasons 
why I proceed to give a full translation of Eleazar’s testa- 
ment. It is far more representative of its class than any of 
those from which I have previously quoted. It will give 
the reader, who may be unfamiliar with the general 
character of these testaments, a fair impression of the 
ordinary Jewish ethical will. Eleazar was no great Rabbi, 
he was a Chazan, and evidently as simple as he was a pure- 
minded man. Most of the later testaments are variations 
on one and the same theme, and this of Eleazar, just 
because of its lack of brilliance or originality, and because 
it is merely an ordinary specimen of the whole class, may 
best serve as a type of them all. 


These are the things which my sons and daughters shall do at my 
request, They shall go to the house of prayer morning and evening ; 
they must be careful in the Zephillah and the Shema, Immediately 
after the conclusion of the prayers they shall occupy themselves a 
little with the law, the Psalms, or with deeds of charity. Their 
business must be conducted honestly, their dealings must be straight- 





1 r. Berliner has an interesting article on this testament in the 
Jiidische Presse, 1870, p. 90, etc. My translation was made from a dif- 
ferent MS., viz., that contained in the Bodleian Library. Dr. Berliner 
supplies some valuable references in his article. 
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forward with Jews or non-Jews. They must be gentle, and prompt 
to accede to every honourable request that is made of them. They 
must not talk more than is necessary, and they will thus avoid slander 
and scoffing. They shall give in charity an exact tithe of their pro- 
perty, and shall never turn away a poor man empty-handed, but they 
shall give him what they can, be it much or little. If he asks for a 
lodging over night and they know him not, they shall supply him with 
money that he pay an inn-keeper. Thus shall they satisfy the 
demands of the poor in every way that is possible. 

My daughters must respect their husbands exceedingly, and they 
must be always amiable to them; husbands must honour their wives 
more than themselves, 

If they can by any means contrive it, let them live in communities 
and not in isolation from other Jews, so that my sons and daughters 
may learn Judaism. Even if compelled to beg for the money to pay 
a teacher, do not let the young go without this instruction. Marry 
your children, not too old, to members of respectable families ; let not 
my rons hunt after money by making a low match for that object ; 
but if the family is of low origin only on the side of the mother it 
does not matter, because Jews always count their descent from the 
father’s side. Let them be careful early on every Friday to prepare 
everything before the Sabbath begins, while the day is still great, and 
in winter they shall light the fire before it be dark, in order not to 
profane the Sabbath. The women must prepare nice candles in honour 
of the Sabbath. . . As to gambling games, I earnestly entreat my 
children never to play at them, except on Festivals, and the women 
on new moons, but without money.' My daughters ought not to laugh 
and speak much with strangers, nor to dance. They ought always to 
be at home, and not be gadding about. They must not stand at the 
door (to see what their neighbours are doing). Most strongly I beg, 
most strictly I command, that the daughters of my house be not, God 
forbid, without work to do, for idleness leads to sin, but they must 
spin, or cook, or sew. 

I earnestly beg my children* to be tolerant and humble to every man, 
as I was all my life. They must quarrel with none, but seek peace 
with all their might. Even if they lose money thereby, they must 
bear their loss and forgive, for God has many ways to sustain men. 
If any one slanders you do not retaliate by counter-offence, but excuse 
your calumniators and ask people to be silent about it, and you 





! The MS. is here defective. 


* Dr. Berliner’s MS. refers this only to the daughters; the Bodl. MS. 
reads ‘*)3.” 
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yourselves set the example of reticence. Be upright in business 
affairs, and be not avaricious after other people’s wealth. 

Now, my sons and daughters, eat and drink only as much as neces- 
sary, as our good parents did, who ate moderately. The regular 
adoption of this course leads to habits of temperance. Be content 
and happy in your lot. Eat no large and expensive dinners. Our 
teachers have said, “Method in expenditure is half the cost.” But 
accustom yourselves and wives, your sons and daughters always: to 
wear nice and clean clothes, that God and men may love and honour 
you. Spend a little more than you can afford in this way, but you 
must not adopt non-Jewish fashions of dress. Never change the 
fashions of your fathers in your attire, and let your cloaks be broad 
without a buckle attached. Accustom yourselves to speak without 
making vows! or swearing to the truth of your assertions, for the 
breach of vows leads to many ills. Do not say “Gott” unneces- 
sarily, but speak always of the ‘‘ Creator, blessed be He,’ and never 
promise anything without the proviso, “if God wills.” Thank God 
for everything. ... Be not as dumb cattle that utter no word of 
gratitude, but thank God for his bounties at the time they occur, 
and in your prayers let the memory of these personal favours warm 
your hearts and prompt to especial fervour during the utterance of 
the communal thanks. When words of gratitude occur in the liturgy 
pause to silently reflect on the goodness of God to you that day. Be 
very particular to keep your houses clean and tidy; I always 
made a point of it, for every injurious condition and sickness and 
poverty are to be found in houses that are unclean. Be careful with 
the blessings ; accept no divine gift without immediately uttering your 
thanks. Study the Torah, because it helps the formation of a noble 
character. Do not scoff, for it begins in chastisement and ends in de- 
struction. Judge every man charitably and use your best effort to find 
a favourable explanation of conduct however suspicious. On Sabbaths 
and holidays seek to make happy poor unfortunate widows, and orphans 
ought always to beat your tables. Avoid gossip, for it leads to slander, 
hypocrisy and falsehood, all of which are vices abominable in the 
sight of the Lord. And as you speak no scandal, so listen to none, 
for if there where no customers there would be no mongers. Accept 
no invitations to dinner parties except for purposes of 7)¥1, such as 
weddings and funerals ; and play no games for money, neither with 
dice nor with anything else. Be one of the first in the Synagogue, 
do not speak during prayers, but repeat the responses and after the 
service do acts of kindness which are equivalent to studying the law. 
I beg of you, my sons, my daughters, and my wife, and the whole 





2 ie, say “V3 3,” etc. 
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congregation, let there be no funeral oration in my honour. Do not 
carry me on a bier, but wash me clean, comb my hair as in my life- 
time, in order that I may go clean to my eternal resting-place, just as 
I used to go every Friday evening to the Synagogue. Drag me to 
my grave, and stop every four cubits, that I may get pardon. Put 
me in the ground at the right hand of my father, and even if it be 
a little too narrow, I am sure that my father loves me well enough 
to submit to the inconvenience and to draw me in unto him. If not, 
put me on his left, or near my mother or grandmother; and if that 
be not possible, bury me at the side of my daughter. 

In striking contrast to the simplicity of the foregoing 
testament is the elaborate “ Letter of Advice” which 
Solomon Alami dispatched to a pupil from Portugal. As 
he himself pathetically tells us, he was a participant in the 
sufferings in 1391, and his testament, written twenty-four 
years later (in beautiful rhymed prose), gives a very in- 
teresting account of the condition of contemporary 
Judaism. Fly without hesitation, he says, when expatria- 
tion is the only means of securing religious freedom ; have 
no regard to your worldly affairs, or to your property, but go 
forth.' Besides the ordinary virtues, among them chastity 
and continence, Alami strongly inculcates the necessity of 
decorum in prayer. He laments the low esteem in which 
the Kabbis were held; and declares that Jews preferred 
educating their children for the meanest trade rather than 
devote them to the ministry, so low had it fallen in public 
opinion. People talked and laughed in Synagogue and 
ignored the Rabbi's exhortations, who, in fact, often failed 
to denounce abuses. “See how the leading men of the 
congregation either doze or talk in Synagogue during the 
sermon, while the women babble. It is not so in Churches; 
Christian men and women listen with wrapt attention 





1 “Tf you should, God forbid,” says Alexander Suesskind to his sons 
“ ever actually come to the necessity of becoming martyrs for your faith, 
from which God deliver you and WI7PA Dy b5, meet death with the com- 
pletest joy, so that God will receive you in the worlds above, and will 
say: ‘Behold what a noble being I created; he spared not his body but 
bore chastisement or my honour, and gave up his life for the sanctifica- 
tion of my name 
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while their preachers address them. Christians are dumb, 
but Jews_are deaf when the clergy reprove them.” In 
prayer one should pray not for his own needs, but on be- 
half of the afflicted ; and return good for evil. 

Avoid listening to love-songs which excite the passions. If God 
has graciously bestowed on you the gift of a sweet voice, use it in 
praising Him. Do not set prayers to Arabic tunes, a practice which 
has been promoted to suit the taste of effeminate men. 

Similarly, he deprecates all attempts to foist Greek 
philosophy on to the Bible. He strongly upholds the 
dignity of labour, but he also lays considerable stress on 
the minor amenities of social intercourse. One must not 
point, nor stroke one’s beard, in company. He enunciates 
many minute rules for behaviour at meals; enjoining his 
pupil not to be the first to begin to eat, not to swallow his 
food ravenously, and to be tidy in his dress and ways. 
Though he condemns luxurious expenditure in dress and 
jewellery, he nevertheless keenly feels the hardship of the 
enforced wearing of a distinctive Jewish attire. He 
strikes a local note when he deprecates undue considera- 
tion for descent. Family pride is a poor substitute for 
personal merit ; it is a reliance on buried predecessors who 
lie in their graves. The whole of Alami’s “ Letter” de- 
serves translation, but I could not find space for more than 
the foregoing summary. 

The Jewish ethical testaments are written in Hebrew. 
To this general statement there is hardly an exception. In 
later times some of the most widely read have been ren- 
dered into German or jargon, such as those of Asher ben 
Yechiel, Nachmanides, Elijah Wilna, Alexander Suesskind, 
Judah Chasid, Naphtali Cohen and Moses Sofer. Ibn 
Tibbon’s testament, together with that of Maimonides, were 
translated into English, but rather as literary curiosities 
than for devotional use.? The testament of the late Chief 





1 Comp. and contrast the 15th century OWN IHD of Ephraim of 
Modena (Lyck, 1871). 
2 Israel Luepschuetz bids his sons immediately after the week of 
GGa2 
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Rabbi, Dr. N. Adler, was recently published in abstract in 
English, but it was presumably composed in Hebrew. 
About two years ago the ethical will of a certain Harris 
Hershfield was published in Kansas City in the vernacular. 
An undated, but evidently modern, Jewish Testament in 
Provencal French verse, is possessed by the Library of the 
British Museum. But so far back as 1410 the will of Don 
Judah,' a Jewish native of Alba de Tormes, was written 
in Spanish, being dictated by the author from his death 
bed. It appears that one of his sons was wounded in the 
massacre of 1391. 

Good and honourable is the man who in his last days and in old 
age dies to live. God grant it to me; my hope was always in his 
love. . . . Donot bury me upright or lying down, but a strong 
chair shall be placed in the grave and my body must be seated thereon 
facing the east towards the rising sun. 

Another ethical will was dictated in the same manner by 
the dying testator, and is thus given in the words of the 
bystanders. In 1653 Nathaniel Trabotti lay on his death- 
bed in Modena, and when after a long sleep he awoke, the 
spirit of God inspired him, and he called his pupils round 
his bed, and was to them like a king on his throne. He 
summoned the heads of the congregation, and, having 
washed his face and hands and sanctified himself as an 
angel of God, said: “I am 86 years old, and I know that 
the owner of the trust is coming to seek it back from me. 
If I have sometimes rebuked you harshly, forgive me. I 
did it only to turn you from sin.” Then they wept and 
said, “ We know it, and our sins are many. Forgive us for 
the trials we have caused you.” “Fear not,” he replied ; 





mourning to translate his testament for the benefit of his daughters, and 
this is not theonly instance. Isaac Levinson wished his will translated 
into Russian, but that was for legal purposes. 

' Mr. Joseph Jacobs called my attention to this testament. See, 
Amador de los Rios, Il., p. 615. A full translation of the will was kindly 
made for me by Mrs. Isaac Benoliel. I have to thank Dr. Friedlander for 
bringing Trabotti’s testament under my notice. 
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“ purify your hearts, remove hatred and passion. Support 
the study of the Law, be merciful to the poor, and open 
wide your storehouses to them. . . My sight was 
weak, and you have all come to my house to study to save 
me from the trouble of walking to and fro to the College. 
After my death let the study be conducted in the Syna- 
gogue. . . Appoint an officer to go every Friday to 
announce to all Jewish merchants that the Sabbath is 
nigh, that they may shut their shops. . . Let not 
the men who idly frequent_places of amusement to play — 
dice, or games with the cards which they always carry in 
their pockets, let them not mention the name of God, as is 
their wont. If they act honestly and speak the truth with 
heart and lip, and do not use the divine name wantonly, 
their sins will be forgiven. . . Those who have 
bought all the mitsvoth for the whole year must pay the 
amount forthwith to the treasurer. If they refuse they 
must be brought before the civil courts.” 

Nathaniel then called for Abraham Gratiano, whom he 
wished to succeed him; he placed his hands on his head 
and “imparted his honour to him.” He gave directions for 
the disposal of his property, but the reporter omitted all 
these as of no importance! The whole of this scene is 
impressive, and would be more so but that it is obviously 
an echo of the Talmudic description of the death of Rabbi. 

The disregard of money, indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, is paralleled in many of the testaments. Masus 
feelingly remarks :— 

‘Let not your hearts be sore because I cannot leave you any 
inheritance as other fathers do ; but my destiny was not for wealth, 
and for wealth I never strove. Hach day’s bread to eat, and clothes to 
wear, was all I sought to acquire. Naked I came into the world, 
naked I leave it. Man has other aims, and my testament will teach 
you what they are. 


One point that I have omitted from Trabotti’s injunc- 


tions will recall a similar direction given by Eleazar the 
Levite. Trabotti desired that his bier should be roughly 
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dragged to the grave to chastise his body for his sins. But 
the bystanders tearfully entreated him to release them from 
the obligation of dishonouring his remains, and he con- 
sented to withdraw the order. But in many of the testa- 
ments even more violent measures are seriously suggested. 
The coffin is sometimes ordered to be thrown to the ground 
and other indignities to be shown. In order to avoid need- 
less repetitions I will quote the form that these directions 
take in the will of Masus ben Judah Loeb. Masus not 
only carries the idea to an excessive length, but supplies 
the explanation. 


At the time when my body is removed from the bed to lie on the 
ground two shall come, and one shall take my two hands and shall 
seize me round the neck, one hand with outstretched fingers to the 
right, the other to the left. He shall make the fingers meet, and press 
tightly like a cord or cloth, as though carrying out the sentence of 
execution by strangulation. Some men shall seize me by the legs 
roughly, and shall litt me out of the bed, and shall throw me on the 
ground ; typical of death by stoning. They shall drop on iy heart 
three drops (neither more nor less) of wax from a lighted candle, to 
symbolise death by burning. 

They shall take a stone and place it asa pillow under my head, and 
my head shall remain on it for some minutes, as though I were to be 
executed with the sword. 

Then shall all say, “If this man during his life has incurred the 
penalty of death by one of the four legal modes of execution let this 
be now taken in place of it, and his sin be pardoned, so that in all it 
be the same as though he had suffered in his life-time.” 


Often the testator directs that his wife and children are 
not to participate in the preparations for the interment ; 
and, moreover, that the sons are not to follow their father’s 
funeral. Some command the shofar? or ram’s horn to be 
sounded after the purification of the body, to drive away 





! Similar directions are also given by Aaron of Karlin, (who repeats the 
order), Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen (who has a curious passage on the 
subject), Naphtali Cohen and S. Kluger. 

? Perhaps originally this was merely a public announcement of the 
death. See Moed Katon, 27d. 
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the “ destroying children,’ who would otherwise come to 
claim inheritance with the true children of the departed.’ 
Many again leave specific directions as to the reading of 
the Mishnah and Talmud during the year of mourning; 
the orders vary very greatly in. detail, but the main idea 
is the same. The father, if an author of religious works, 
usually asks his children to read and]re-read his books, 
and fain would have the preacher quote passages there- 
from in the funeral oration, But almost without exception 
the testators earnestly entreat that no eulogistic address be 
delivered over their remains. Some urge this self-denying 
ordinance with singular tenacity, and even anxiety. The 
preacher, in the presence of the dead, might be inclined to 
exaggerate the praises of the departed, and thus be guilty 
of falsehood and flattery. This is the chief motive for 
declining the honour of a hesped, but many were equally 
moved by a sincere humility of disposition and a sense of 
their unworthiness.? The testament itself was mostly 
ordered to be read at stated intervals daily, weekly, or 
monthly, or four times a year. Fasting on the Yahrzeit, 
or anniversary, of the father’s death, is a common Jewish 
practice, and is often enjoined in the testaments.’ Israel 
Luepschuetz, however, restricts the fast to only half the day, 
“for so my fathers bade me.” This statement gives an 
excellent insight into the way in which family traditions 
grow up. The same testator frees his sons from the obliga- 
tion of wearing black, and very thoughtfully tells his 
daughters that they are only to put on mourning if their 
husbands approve. Joel Shamariah, who died on the Ist of 





1 Some are very particular in their directions on this point. Kluger 
repeats the order no less than three times. See Erubin 18d, and the 
account givenin the Travels of Benjamin, II., p. 171. 

? Aaron of Karlin says that any one that has anything to say in his 
dispraise may say it. 

3 David Altaras orders his children to fast on the following days :— 
(1) the day of his death, (2) at the end of the week of mourning, (3) at 
the end of the month, (4) at the end of the eleventh month, (5) at the end 
of the full year. 
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Nisan (“for he was needed in the College on high”), and 
who fasted every day except Sabbaths and festivals, is 
anxious to be buried in the old cemetery by the side of his 
father. Naphtali Cohen wished wax candles to be placed 
on his seat in synagogue during the first year after his 
death, and his wife, “whom I love as myself,” is entreated 
to go to his grave and pray for his soul on the day before 
every new moon. Aaron of Karlin desired that no man 
should be buried near him who was not confidently known 
to be one whom he (Aaron) would like to have as a neigh- 
bour.! Masus ben Judah pathetically says:—“In my life 
I dwelt in narrow and straitened circumstances; deal not 
so with me in my death. Inter me not in a narrow grave, 
but enlarge the place of my eternal rest.” At times these 
burial orders have utilitarian motives. Solomon Heine 
(1844) enjoined that his funeral was not to take place with- 
in seventy-two hours of his death, in order that life might 
be proved to be extinct. He asks to be buried at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and, despite his enormous wealth, 
without any pomp and ceremony. Among his munificent 
charitable bequests were two each of 4,900 marks—the one 
towards the building of the Church of St. Peter, another 
in aid of the re-building of the Church of St. Nicholas. 
Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen minutely ordered that seven 
square holes should be bored in his coffin, and gives the 
dimension of each, with a diagram. Jonah Landsofer, 
with prophetic foresight as to the indiscretion of modern 
biographers, orders that only those of his papers that were 
so marked were to be published, and even with those the 
editor was to exercise a selective discretion. Samuel 
Aboab, the opponent of Sabbatai Zevi, takes the famous 
utterance of Micah vi. 8 as his text. He orders 
that a scroll of the law shall not be placed on the bier. 
Several even write their own epitaphs, which are of a 





1 Naphtali Cohen begged that no one should take part in preparing 
him for burial but those possessing an affinity with his soul. 
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severely simple character. Akiba Eger left his own 
epitaph: “Here lies R. Akiba Eger,” but the Posen con- 
gregatior converted the conventional “R.” into the honour- 
able “Rabbenu.” Aaron ben Abraham asks his children 
not to incur much expense in buying a grave to bury him 
among the great, for he did not desire that. So Kluger 
wished to be buried not among the great and wealthy, but 
near the poor. One father! urges his son not to postpone 
his marriage until the end of the year of mourning. This 
individual had been throughout his life an ardent match- 
maker. Chayim Vital (1620) ordered his cabbalistic notes | 
to be buried with him; Herrara, on the other hand, left a 
large sum to defray the cost of publishing his own mystical 
writings (1639).? Perhaps the most remarkable request is 
that of Saul Hirschel, who died in London in 1794 He 
had been concerned in a controversy as to the genuine- 
ness of a work (wN7 O%Mw2) which he was suspected of 
forging, and seems to have lived a rather friendless life. He 
directs that he was to be taken as he was found, and 
buried in his clothes in some forest, or wherever else they 
liked, “ provided that it be distant from the graves of other 
men.” His wishes were not fulfilled , indeed, his testament 
was not found until after his interment. At peace with men, 
among whom living he had found no peace, he was buried 
with every honour, and his name is still, strangely enough, 
mentioned in the memorial roll of the official Rabbis of 
London. We note other differences of sentiment, as, for 
instance, while one testator wishes his sons to weep bitterly, 
another begs them not to give way to excessive grief. One 
testator orders some sods of treasured Palestinian soil to be 
buried with him; another that he was to be buried in the 
cerements he always carried with him on his journeys 
wrapped in a black cloth. David Altaras was wise in his 
generation when he bade that no rhymes should be 
engraven on his tombstone. Strangely enough, he also 





1 Book of the Pious, § 505. 2 Graetz, x. 127, 129, 
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tells us that he never ate meat during Lent, because the 
meat sold was often stale, owing to the Christian butchers 
killing no animals at that period. 

Some of these directions and prohibitions are curious 
enough, but the testament of Judah Chasid, who lived at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, is a curiosity through- 
out. There can be little doubt that the testament is spurious, 
but whoever be the author it contains a mass of supersti- 
tions, many of them in direct conflict to express statements 
in the Talmud.!' This would seem to confirm Giidemann’s 
hypothesis that the school, from which the Book of the Pious 
(with which Judah Chasid’s testament is usually printed) 
proceeded, was animated by a spirit antagonistic to 
Rabbinism and the Talmud. While it is regrettable enough 
that Judah Chasid’s commands found obedient and willing 
executors, the common sense of the Rabbis enabled them to 
triumph over this attempt to foist on to Judaism ex- 
traneous elements of the most pernicious and undesirable 
nature. Ezekiel Landau was actually consulted as to 
whether a man might marry a girl whose father was his 
namesake—an alliance forbidden in Judah Chasid’s testa- 
ment, section 22. The response of Landau is a fine piece of 





' Ezekiel Landau 7172 Y1) question 79 of Y’NN. To the passages 
there quoted add Tossefta on Sabbath, which characterises as idolatrous 
the popular objection to “crowing hens.” It is strange to note how many 
of Judah Chasid’s injunctions are still popular|superstitions,in England. 
For Judah Chasid see Giidemann, “ Cultur Geschichte,” 1880, and the same 
work, p. 245, for other testaments. The Iesponsa (VW) in general con- 
tain many entries which have an intimate bearing ‘on the testament 
literature. Many of these passages naturally however concern legal 
rather than ethical subjects. See ‘319 by J)3 36), where a ANY by 
the author of 7133 now is quoted. In Joseph Caro’s bon NPAN § 74 
there is a question concerning a MN1)¥ (the writer left a soltano for the 
scribe who wrote the document). In j{77N ADMD AN Nw Part I. § 65, 
the case is considered of a man who “ordered (7)¥) that his eldest 
daughter should be married to the son of a certain sage, and that they 
should acquire for her one handmaiden.” See also NINA NW) ed. 
Cassel, p. 46) and 36a. These are only a few of the many such that must 
occur in these interesting collections of Rabbinical correspondence. 
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indignant and scathing contempt for such puerilities. Yet 
he deals tenderly with Judah Chasid himself. True, said 
Landau, many of the things he forbids are in contradiction 
to the Talmud ; but the author meant his remarks to apply 
exclusively to his own descendants. “By prophetic fore- 
knowledge he saw that certain marriages would not prosper 
if contracted in his family, but he did not mean to apply 
the same rule to Jews in general.” Yet Landau’s loyalty 
to a great name did not prevent him from denouncing the 
question of his correspondent as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. ; 

From many of the testaments, which I cannot hope to 
quote at any length, I have already made some citations in 
the preceding paragraphs. From the sixteenth century 
onwards the number of Jewish ethical wills becomes ever 
greater. These testaments it is unnecessary to arrange in 
chronological order, but the internal history of Judaism 
continues to mirror itself forth in their pages. The con- 
troversy anent the study of philosophy died a natural 
death, or rather solved itself by general indifference. With 
Mendelssohn a new question was brought to a culminat- 
ing point, and Judaism has not yet passed beyond it. 

We may note in some of the later testaments indications 
of the writers’ views on the adoption of a pure language, on 
the maintenance of a distinctively Jewish dress, on the use 
of the vernacular in prayer. As the centuries pass, ancient 
custom loses its hold on the people’s hearts, and some of 
the testaments betray the anxiety of fathers that their 
children at least shall not displace the old for the new. 
But besides these less important and evanescent matters, 
the durable and fundamental rules of moral conduct con- 
tinue to gain in emphasis, and are enunciated in more 
modern language. The time was, for instance, when, under 
the heading of gambling, dice-playing was denounced ; 
from the fifteenth century, card-playing is raised to this 
bad eminence, in the eighteenth, lotteries and betting. 
The latter, which is a characteristically English vice, 
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accordingly recurs in the testament of Leb Norden, an 
English Jew (1741), whose objection to betting was based 
on the consideration that “the gambler evinced a desire to 
become rich contrary to the will of God”; while it also 
involved waste of time, and led inevitably to destruction. 
The denunciations of mere money-making and of usury are 
as vigorous as of yore, and the entreaty to freely pardon 
injuries becomes even more earnestly eloquent. 

Do good to all men, evil to none; even to the non-Jew in the 
street, even to an enemy who has pursued you with relentless hate. 
If you have an opportunity of revenge, do not avail yourselves of 
it, but load your adversary with favours. Never refuse a favour 
to any person, be he non-Jew, or even an enemy. If your foe is 
seeking your hurt you may prevent him, but you must not injure 
him beyond the point of rendering him powerless to harm you. If an 
opportunity offer of serving him, thank God for the chance, and 
though he has done you the most fearful wrongs, forget the injuries 
you have sustained at his hands. Make yourselves wings like eagles 
to succour him, and refrain from reminding him by a word of his 
former conduct.' 


The same moral is enforced in the testament of Joel 
Shamariah by a piece of practical psychology. 

If any one did aught to injure me, yet I loved him in my heart. 
If I felt inclined to hate him, I at once began to utter praises, so that 
gradually I brought my heart to genuine love of the man who had 
wronged me. 


Fidelity to one’s word must be resolutely preserved ; but 
a vow to do wrong may be broken. 

Charity is enforced sometimes quaintly enough, always 
strongly. 

Love thy neighbour as thyself; hence, when I saw any one ill, I 
dosed him with remedies I had myself tried.” 


No one ever became poor through giving too much in charity.’ 
Be careful with the legacy of money I leave you, for miracles do 





1 Israel Luepschuetz. There is one enemy, however, whom he can 
hardly forgive, that is the censor who wickedly mutilated his works. 


2 Alexander Suesskind, 3 Joel Shamariah. 
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not happen every day. But, be not a miser when almsgiving is 
concerned.”’ 

Saul Wahl, whom legend places on the throne of Poland 
(1630), was presented with a magnificent chain studded 
with jewels, in return for important State services. He 
directed, in his testament, that this chain was to be sold 
and the proceeds distributed among the poor. 

If a beggar comes to you, give him what you can and do not put 
him to shame, for God stands at his right band.? 

Zechariah, of Porto, who had no desire for fame during 
his lifetime, left behind him a compilation forming an 
index to the texts adapted to the use of darshanim or 
preachers. It belongs to a class of hooks become obsolete ; 
and would hardly now serve the author’s purpose of 
enabling a darshan to see at a glance whether his own 
ideas were original or not! The bulk of his property, which 
seems to have been very large, he bestowed in ways at 
least intended to be charitable.* The directions as to alms- 
giving are cast in so generous a mould in these wills 
that it is only rarely that discrimination is counselled. 
Personal service, the invitation of the poor to meals, are, 
as of old, favourite precepts of Jewish fathers. As to 
posthumous reputation, Kluger was so little ambitious of 
it that when directing the publication of his MSS. he said 
that if his executors wished to print his writings as their 
own he did not object; but he wished them published at all 
hazards. 

Moses Sofer will not have his children read the books of 
Moses of Dessau (Mendelssohn); they must never go to 
the theatre; his daughters are not te read German novels.* 
“Say not that the times have changed, for our Father 
never changes.” The Rabbi who is to succeed him must 





' Leb Norden. 2 Sabbatai Hurwitz. 

5 See WINN FON Venice, 1675, preface. 

4 Similarly Abraham Danzig; Jonah Landsofer permits praying in 
German, and says, “Teach your daughters to read books printed in German 
and see that your sons’ wives can do likewire.” 
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preach in jargon. Sofer impresses on his daughters and 
his sons’ wives that they must not wear low-necked 
dresses, nor even wear false hair. He does not neglect moral 
injunctions, however, and lays particular stress on the folly 
and sinfulness of pride. 

We are the sons of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, pupils of Moses, 
our master, servants of David the king. Our father said, “‘ I am dust 
and ashes,” our master asked, “‘ What are we?” our king declared, “I am 
a worm and not a man.” The King for whom we hope will reveal 
himself in the guise of a beggar riding on an ass. Whence then 
should we derive pride ? 

Centuries before, Solomon Alami had spoken against the 
‘pride of place,” which is a subtle and baneful form of the 
vice. 

If you go up to read the law, be called up like everyone else, and 
do not make a fuss about being first or last. 

Abraham Danzig’ (1738-1821), the author of the popular 
Life of Man (ats mM) and similar works, is as opposed as 
Sofer to the assumption of ordinary attire. With the 
German Jews, he says, things were different, for they 
always dressed like other Germans; hence their example 
was not a precedent for imitation. He enforces quaintly, 
but effectively, the serious calls of life. 

In your business be honest and upright. Do not devote your- 
selves to the acquisition of wealth and to the enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures, If you engage in a pious and honourable life, you need 
not entirely forego these pleasures, but do not make them your first 
thought. A man goes to Leipzig on business: he trades energetically, 
and then buys some ornaments for his wife and children. This 
rejoices them. If, however, he wastes his whole time in buying 
gew-gaws to the neglect of his business, and on returning has only the 
presents to show and no merchandise, his wife slaps his face and says: 
‘Fool, what do I want with this rubbish? Why did you not attend 
to your business?” 


Virtue is praised and vice blamed; as the one is conducive, 





1 He particularly asks that his testament shall be printed without 
errors. However this may have been in the first edition (1821), the second 
edition is disfigured with many misprints. 
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the other antagonistic, to the love of God. Tears are 
declared of the utmost efficacy in prayer, and Masus 
laughs to scorn those who would maintain that people 
cannot cry at will. 

Tears are the only refuge against oppression and suffering. I 
have wept so much that my sight has been dimmed for many years. 

Un the other hand, while enjoining his sons to weep 
copiously at their night-prayers, Moses of Prague never- 
theless adds later on: : 

Always pray joyfully and be cheerful ; for melancholy is a great - 
evil. 

As Francis of Assisi proved in his own character, tears 
are not necessarily associated with austerity. 

The saving power of family concord finds much pro- 
minence. Dissension is-heartily condemned, and daughters- 
in-law are especially warned against rivalry and quarreling. 
Brothers and sisters must pay one another attentions, and 
keep one another informed of their good or bad fortunes. 
The Gaon Elijah entreats his mother and wife to mutual 
honour and to live in peace during his absence from 
them.' 


When brother parts from brother or sister, or when you meet, 
always embrace ; but, my sons, kiss your sisters on the hand, kiss the 
lips only of your brothers, Help one another. . . . Every Nisan 
and Elul write mutual greetings; on the birthday of each, let all 
the rest send their congratulations? . . . Throughout my life, 
whenever I read my prayers, I felt as though I still stood a child 
before my dear and pious mother, who dictated every word to me. 


The worshipper was to utter an especially fervent “Amen” 
after the prayer daily repeated for peace. This mildness 
and consideration was to be extended by employers to their 
servants. “I never abused, much less did I ever strike a 
servant,” says Suesskind ; while others go yet farther: “I 





1 “Honour your mother, and never cause her any sorrow ; and see that 
your wife treats her with respect.” (S. Kluger.) 

2 A list of the birthdays of the family follows this injunction of 
Luepschuetz. 
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never asked my servants, Jewish or Christian,” says 
Liipschuetz, “to do unpleasant services for me. When 
I was a child and I asked the Jewish servant who was 
sitting at table with us to give me some water, my mother 
rebuked me.” 

The head of the family must take an intimate interest 
in the welfare of the whole household. “It is proper to 
address them for half an hour a week on any matter that 
needs exhortation.” The following is an amusing piece of 
family advice :— 

My daughters and daughters-in-law, if your husbands are angry, 
go outside and do not return until their rage is over and then reprove 
them.” 


The same father, Sheftel Hurwitz, will not permit 
dancing by members of the opposite sexes, even if the 
couple do not touch hands. “If you dance face to face, 
Satan dances between you.” 

Alexander Suesskind stands out as a remarkable person- 
ality. To every act of his life, he was impelled by the 


love of God; no incident however small, but ‘had its place 
in the divine purpose. This is shown in the noble tone of 
his whole testament, which has become deservedly popular, 
as well as in some very curious traits. 

If ever I wanted anything and found that I possessed it and need 
not borrow it from others, I thanked God. When I took snuff I did 
likewise because one might be too poor to buy it. I always said God 
is just whenever calamity came on me. Thus did I when I spilt my 
snuff. If I found that though the box fell, none of the snuff dropped 
out, I thanked God with lips filled with joy. IfIcould not find the 
box I accepted j*77 P1T¥ the divine judgment, and when an hour later 
I found it, I rejoiced and thanked the Lord! 


His acute sensibility is further seen in the following 
touching entry :— 

It isacommon practice with Jews that when a member of the 
community has died during the night, the beadle when he comes to 
summon us tu synagogue, gives only two instead of the usual three 
knocks, as a sign of death. When he only knocked twice I sighed, 
but when thrice, my heart leapt up with joy ! 
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An almost equal moral sensitiveness marks the sugges- 
tion of Sheftel Hurwitz to keep a written account of one’s 
sins in order to “ensure due penitence.’ Sensitiveness of 
another character is shown in the following utterance which 
might easily be paralleled from other ethical wills. 

It is said that at the time of death Satan stands by a man tempting 
him to deny his faith, and a man is weak in his mind at that hour, 
and does not know what he is doing. Therefore I declare that any 
evil thoughts that may enter my mind at that time are not my 
thoughts but are hereby annulled. 

The controversies of the seventeenth century raging 
round the Cabbala and pseudo-messiash, are reflected in 
the testaments of the period. Prophecies and dreams are 
not to be regarded ; astrology is forbidden. The antipathy 
to the new Chassidism led one testator to leave as a 
condition to a charitable bequest, that no member of that 
sect should participate in its benefits. This one can under- 
stand, seeing that some members of the sect were professional 
beggars. 

Decorum in synagogue, on which Alami expressed himself 
so strongly, is a subject that recurs in the later wills. It 
is better not to go to synagogue at all, than to go there and 
talk even concerning matters of Torah. The custom of the 
Sephardim who kept the children in order by overawing 
them is in one instance lauded. The children, small and 
big, were located together, and an overseer stood over them 
to enforce good behaviour with a stick.2 According to- 
another testator, slovenliness in utterance was the cause of 
the continued trials of the Jews, for their prayers were not 
efficacious from being indistinctly enunciated. If necessary, 
to ensure devout attention, the eyes were to be closed 





! Cf. Howell's Familiar Letters (ed. Jacobs, p. 335). ‘Before I go to 
bed, I make a scrutiny what peccant humours have reign’d in me that 
day ; and so I reconcile myself to my Creator, and strike a tally in the 
Exchequer of Heaven for my quietus est, ere I close my eyes, and leave no 
burden upon my conscience.” 

? This passage is not actually in the testament, but in the NNN 
“DID that precedes. 


VOL. III. HH 
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during prayer; while one father, following a precept of 
the Book of the Pious, counsels his son to stand on his toes 
to recover his self-possession, and drive away strange 
thoughts. Prayers were not to be mechanical; private joys 
and sorrows were to be introduced in extemporised thanks- 
giving or in silent, grateful meditation when the communal 
thanks were being expressed. Elijah Wilna in his testa- 
ment, advises his wife and daughter not to go to synagogue 
at all. Pray at home, for in synagogue you cannot avoid 
scandal and frivolity. The daughter might see others 
better dressed than herself, and feel envious, and gossip 
about it when she got home. Elijah felt so keenly the evil 
effects of the habit of scandal-mongering on the character, 
of harsh words and of falsehood, that he enjoined that if 
these offences were committed by his children, the latter 
were to be severely beaten. Yet instruction was to be 
imparted gently ; rough methods were to be avoided, and 
gifts were to be bestowed in order to encourage the 
children to progress. It will be noted that daughters 
receive full attention from their fathers in these 
testaments, though in matters of education, they were not 
placed on a level with the sons. Jonah Landsofer of 
Prague, particularly desires that his daughters and his sons’ 
wives should be taught to real German. Marriage must 
not be deferred, yet very early marriages are strongly 
deprecated. Originally, says Jonah, Jews married much 
earlier, but physical development is slower now than in 
ancient times. 

When you are arranging a marriage between two parties, never 


exaggerate, and always tell the truth. Therefore it was that in the 
first times, none but students of the Law were shadchanim (match 


makers).} 

The injunctions as to the choice of a wife are naturally 
numerous and minute. Moral excellencies are to be sought, 
not beauty or riches. Wealth coming as the bridal dowry, 








} This is against a statement in the Talmud. Maharil, I may add, was a 
Shadzhan, but accepted no fees. 
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was esteemed a blessing only in so far as by relieving 
the husband from the need of constant devotion to 
business; it supplied the necessary leisure for “higher 
culture,” to use the modern phrase. Children were a loving 
grace of God, in the service of whom they might renew the: 
father’s own life. 

And in the same way we could follow these moral guides 
into other phases of life, but for the present as in the con- 
ventional three-volume novel, we will stop short with 
the arrangements for marriage. Many of the sentiments. 
that I have quoted in the course of the preceding passages 
are of Talmudic origin, and others are the common property 
of Jewish ethical writers of all ages. Perhaps at some 
future date I may carry the enquiry further, and attempt 
to discuss in how far the children practised what the fathers 
preached. Yet it cannot be that so much simple goodness 
thus simply expressed fell in dead words on dead ears ; 
it spoke with a living voice pleading for the right, when 
the grave had claimed its own, echoing the one constant 
refrain— 

“In your virtues show yourselves our sons.” 
I. ABRAHAMS. 
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Jar Chayim Bacharach, 


JAIR CHAYIM BACHARACH. 
( Concluded.) 


MEANWHILE, Bacharach’s friend, R. Meir b. Judah Selke 
Grotwohl, of Frankfurt, had taken his place in Coblentz. 
This friendship ended in becoming a source of great 
comfort to Bacharach when his son Sarauel Sanvel ! 
wedded the daughter of Grotwohl. The wound that had 
been inflicted upon the heart of R. Jair was still fresh 
when this marriage was solemnisecd. Sad and full of 
grief, surrounded, or imagining himself surrounded by 
foes, and apparently forsaken by all, he eagerly grasped 
at the hand of friendship extended lovingly and reverently 
to him by his successor Grotwohl.? As in the days when 
they had promised in Frankfurt to interchange letters at 
least once a week,’ and R. Meir had always heard news of 
Bacharach through R. Meir b. R. Moses Sofer* and R. Meir 
Stern,’ so now a lively correspondence was kept up between 
the two friends drawn closer to each other by family 
ties. The intimacy with so great a scholar in the Talmud, 
the Cabbala and other branches of learning as R. Meir 





1 N° NIM, No. 31. Cp. the inscription in the old Jewish cemetery in 
Vienna, No. 339, where his son, Samuel Sanvel, who died in Vienna, 1721, 
is mentioned. According to this source he also’ received the name of 
Meir, after his grandfather, 5011) YD YIND 3 D3 ON “YD 
{printed wrongly 733)]. This son of R. Jair is called after his maternal 
uncle, Saul Samuel Sanvel Brilin; v., the Memorbuch of Worma, p. 26. 

2 YN) FIM, in the introduction to Resp. 31. 3 Ib., No. 26. 

‘ 7b., No. 25, where Grotwohl calls him X39 N75 AWD Wand. _/, 
also the beginning and end of No. 66. R. Moses died in 1687, and is the 
great-grandfather of R. Moses Sofer of Pressburg ; v. Horovitz, Frankf. 
Rabb, iii. 91. 5 Resp. 27, and end of 75, 
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Stern, who took deep interest in his misfortunes, could also 
only tend to encourage R. Jair.’ 

But the true balm for his wounds was the unremitting 
study in which he persevered, learning and teaching at 
the same time with undiminished zeal. The post of 
teacher in Israel, that had been denied him in a congre- 
gation, was now to be granted to him by his writings: as 
he was prevented from bringing into play his activity in 
the sphere to which he thought he was born, he felt him- 
self led to labour in another field for the benefit of the 
general public ; he was, in short, impelled by the desire to 
become known by his literary labours? Study became 
his consolation and. his revenge, his weapons and his passion. 
Engaged in research and writing, he spent his time at 
Worms as an ordinary private person, being only connected 
with the external world by his pupils and his Responsa, 
which were asked of him both by friends and strangers.’ 
His house was a house of learning—a retreat whither 
men‘ of the community eager for knowledge resorted, 
and pupils® crowded round to drink in deep draughts from 
the well of his fuli scholarship. There was formed 
a society of the members of the community to whom 





1 Resp. 66 belongs to this period, therefore R. Meir uses these words in 
the opening of his letter to R. Jair: 123M’ VINN by * TTY BN NY 


may ona way 55 ty NS yn. The words on pp. 70, 71) refer to 


his work that was put an end to by his expulsion from Fulda. 

2 V. p. 2300. 3 ¢.g., Nos. 103-104 of the years 1677-8. 

* Resp. 61 and 102, 

5 Tb., p. 234a, where R. David Oppenheim eulogises his industry and 
his ability as a teacher :—myan na Xd nods pa NDVI "OD pon xdy 
ovndn omy vos worn ade inom adynd udm aa poyd 
samy yn Sip xd1pd vapor onaM). So also R. Aaron Teomim speaks 
of him, p. 232b:— NYRI 1D DBIN b> +aN 2p APD SAN ay» 
no xd veyaydy ntnanna anv nya *Smy20 rr dd pyyi wen 
nn Aw. And R. Wolf Traub, 7b., p, 235a, observes :—TMN NI 
sind wo eds * a0 (YT aNde mor Sener vdopd coryyawpon 
sayy ov ‘Sx Smien. 
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he delivered daily lectures upon the Code of the 
Law by R. Joseph Karo, and a second one which he in- 
structed.in the Mishnah. In the evening he held a class to 
a third society upon the interpretation of the liturgy, which 
lesson alternated with the explanation of a passage from 
Rashi or the Prophets or Psalms. He also imparted in- 
struction to a certain religious student of the mystic doc- 
trines of the Cabbala.’ But the flower of his time was 
devoted to the composition of the work that was to 
be called after his name Ez Chayim (the Tree of Life) 
to be divided into three parts, each containing three, or, 
more accurately, six sub-divisions, and embracing eighteen” 
different topics of Jewish learning. But as he saw that 
this encyclopedia would require more than two hundred 
sheets,’ and there was no possibility of his being able to 
publish so large a work, he devoted his attention to his 
notes upon the first volume of the Code of Jacob b. Asher, 
the Orach Chayim, so as to present a specimen of the whole 
by the publication of this portion, which dealt with the 
ritual practices of Judaism.* Thus through his misfortune, 
Bacharach was destined to be the first® author of his 
family. But in spite of having good cause for his doings, 





1 V. Preface to 2'N) VN’. The w’577710 mentioned here is perhaps 
R. Léb Schuch, about whom we learn more in the index of vol. IV. of his 
collected works, ¢.g.:—JAN Wunnn noxw swap AT Iw CT) 19 
ND) ‘Yap. O’SP "DW "IN DI Ww Senay Nw pow TINY DUND 
also—N"VIADID * O/ SP FFT" [999F] WI; IDV IBID ody73 Pat enNawN 
W337 NIWA 3T WN wan) N15 yn WpnIy ANVHv9 
rey aS np y yp oD on mans md> Jayinw aw pyoer 
and, wanna Ads ynna oy (wy) NITY PLY IY we AT I Pa 
Resp, 19 refers then to the son of—D°173 pat ny AI ‘A Dy Yan 
Da. R. Lob Schuch, esp. 163, in WS’ NIN, mentions a society of 
clothiers who had their own teacher, but not probably in Worms itself. 

2 V. p. 2300, and preface to WT DOIN. 

3 P, 230); ONT OM MI) MIND wa EN | OMNID IN AY ON 

* See preface to this work, entitled DM pt); also pp. 231a-232a. 

5 In the preface to "WN O1N he remarks : — ]'‘NIAN ANS 3b xd 
xon mina meydy nixdesy mbdyna qo ann nay op we 
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he held a confirmed opinion that it would savour too much of 
egotism to allow his literary productions to appear in his own 
name, whilst nothing that had been written by his grand- 
father or father had ever been published. He, therefore, set to 
work collecting the Responsa of R. Samuel and R. Samson 
Bacharach, which he resolved to issue, together with his 
own, as a Threefold Cord. But even this placing of his 
own works, as signified in the title, upon a par with the 
others, seemed to him improper, so that he determined to 
remain silent about himself, and name the Responsa of his 
grandfather and father, the Twofold Cord (1679), letting his 
own contributions pass unnamed and unnoticed. To the 
initiated, however, his part in the book was so evident,! 
that it caused his erudition to appear in the brightest light. 
As soon as the book was published, an invitation to go to 
Poland, where ample scope for spreading his fame could 
easily be afforded, was held out to Bacharach by Moses b. 
Shalom Friedmann, a brother-in-law of Tobias Moschides, 
the half-brother of R. Jair, who in his youth had been a 
pupil of R. Samson Bacharach in Worms,’ and, on returning 
to Poland, the home of his father,> was appointed 
director of the schools by the nine communities in the 
district of Chelm. But Bacharach was not willing to 
leave Worms upon empty promises. He knew well that if 
anyone wanted him, they would find him easily enough. The 
community of Lissa, in Poland, had invited (1677) R. Aaron 
Teomim,* who, in this respect too, was more fortunate 
than he, to transfer his Rabbinate to their midst, but in 
vain. For many years Bacharach had buoyed himself up 
with the hope that some day the choice of some community 
would fall upon him, and often must his courage have risen 





oyao xy xd) adv soy maw ces ody ws onan apn 
29D Diy nop PINa 

' Cp. the testimony of approval of R. Siisskind Rothenburg to the 1)pd 
DYN in YN’ MIN, p. 2330. 2 Ib., No. 92, p. 895. 

3 R. Jeremiah Shalom b. Judah of Lemberg died in Worms; v. by yap 
t’, iii, 20. 4 O53 i. 22. 
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when in his heart he compared himself with his spiritual 
chief ; but now he saw how he had deceived himself, and 
on whose side fortune fought. Full of quiet resignation, he 
listened to R. Aaron, and although the tendency of his 
sermons was almost unbearable to him, yet he had to endure 
them, and to look on as fame spread his name upon her 
wings. But now Teomim became desirous of making an 
attempt at authorship. In 1675, when, immediately after 
the celebration of the first eve of Passover, he was stricken 
with an almost fatal illness, he had vowed, if he recovered, 
to write an exhaustive commentary to the Seder-hagada for 
his children, which should clear up all difficult points, and 
should bear the title of the Rod of Aaron In 1678 the 
book really appeared. All the methods that so much 
displeased Bacharach in the sermons of the author, an in- 
genuity that betrayed its own weakness, and in which 
general allusions took the place of truth, frivolous questions 
untenable premises, distorted quotations, vague references 
to the most unknown and undiscoverable passages from 
ancient literature, in fact, all the strange devices which 
disfigured his labours in the pulpit, found a place in this 
work. The simplicity of the text that was being explained 
contrasted sharply with the extraordinary style of the ex- 
planations: the art of rendering simple words inexplicable 
was carried to perfection in this book. But the untenable 
theories and the unnaturalness of the whole method, nay, 
even the introduction of the Pilpul into the region of 
sermons and explanations, were not the chief causes of 





1 JAN YD, Preface. R. Aaron there also mentions his volume of 
sermons that was still in MS. $3 dy Syt3m san DYpTAd sya AeIM 
same 932 Nps mid-30 won Sy) INA. Bacharach, therefore, also 
knew this title, which fact has escaped J. M. Zunz, PUSM WY, p. 145. 
S. Hosmann, in his Das schwer zu bekehrende Juden-Hertz, 1701, appendix, 
p. 45, only knows to quote 8'12 IM from the Matteh Aaron, “a book written 
by a Rabbi at Worms, named Aaron (who, after having been about six 
years in Cracow, died in prison, into which he was cast for some debts, as 
the Jews tell).” 
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annoyance to Bacharach. His keenest indignation was 
directed against R. Aaron’s manner of supporting his state- 
ments by references to passages from other authors that 
he either misunderstood or wilfully perverted, and by 
quotations that were often utterly incorrect. This would 
have made him unhesitatingly throw down the gauntlet of 
challenge to R. Aaron, relying upon the example of the 
most noted men, who, out of their love for truth, did not 
shun a conflict. But again the thought of the position of 
the chief of the community restrained him. He’ would 
certainly not have feared the excommunication which 
R. Aaron could have fulminated against his assailant ; he 
was man enough to oppose it, and to reply with a counter- 
ban; but then R. Aaron was the Rabbi of Worms, and 
Bacharach a humble private person, who had to be cautious 
in his behaviour. The possible suggestion that it was all 
through jealousy of the successful head of the Rabbinate, 
and that the assertion of his incapacity as a preacher, was 
a case of “sour grapes,” like the fox in the fable,? Bacha- 
rach could have afforded to disregard, being justly confident 
in the truth of his cause and his well-recognised and 
assured ability as a preacher; but the fear of personal 
motives being considered the source of his opposition with- 
held the brave man from taking public steps. He there- 
fore determined to give vent to his anger in secret, 
but to hold his lance in readiness to defend the 
truth. Suppose it were again his fortune to leave 
Worms and be appointed to a Rabbinate! But even if 
this was not to be, still the time when truth would 
conquer must come, and then the seal that kept this book 
closed would be removed, and his testimony against 





1 A misunderstanding of Bacharach’s words (O° 33, I. 19), in which 
he discusses the probability of an excommunication which he might draw 
down upon himself by his conduct, has misled J. M. Zunz (ib. 145) to in- 
vent the fable, that Bacharach had already before been excommunicated 
by R. Aaron, and had been stirred up to take revenge. 

2 In 0°53, I. 23, Bacharach uses the parable of the Cat and the Meat. 
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falsehood prove no idle word.’ Scarcely a year had 
passed after the publication? of the Rod of Aaron, 
when the work of Bacharach attacking it was written. 
It was to bear the same name, but rather as a rod for 
the back of the perverse Rabbi, and to serve as a work 
in which the true meaning of tradition was to be set 
forth. The coincidence that the numerical value of this 
Hebrew title, and of his name, Chayim Bacharach, amounted 
to the same, was only a further reason for copying this 
title.® In the first part of his reply,‘ Bacharach collects 
the passages in Teomim’s book, which he attacks, quoting 
them accurately, but concisely, and in addition stating his 
real objections ; whilst in the second part he undertakes the 
correction of the misunderstood references, and the proof 
that many of the citations adduced are either nowhere to 
be found or attributed to wrong sources. Only a man so 
marvellously well versed in ancient literature could have 
ventured to assert that a certain quotation was not to be 
found in the whole of the Midrash or the Zohar. The 
Rod of Aaron blossomed in secret. The object of its 
criticism was probably unaware of its existence.’ It re- 
mained hidden in the possession of its author, who con- 
tinually polished and improved it, and also made its tone 
gentler, and less severe. For, if he found nothing in the 
actual remarks of his attack that required alteration, he 





1 Tb., 20. 

2 70.15, mmddoy aw wy xd nya pry sed xy oy 13 Ae. 

%’ V. the appendix. The text has been omitted by Jellinek (0133, 
I, 20). PAN 7S = 310 = 7FID2 ON 

4 It consists of 30 pp., and lies in MS. in the Beth Hamidrash of 
Vienna. Pp. 2-6 form the Introduction ; pp. 6-17, the first part; p. 17, 
the conclusion of this part; and pp. 18-31, the second part. A page at 
the end seems to be missing. 

* Owing to a gross misconception of Bacharach’s words in 033, I. 
23. note 2, Carmoly (3250, VIII., 24) has concocted a story of a ban that B. 
issued against R. Aaron and his works. The continuer of the 117 NMd¥, 
David Reindorf, learnt the news of Teomim’s murder too late to be able to 
m2ntion it in his work; he would not have mentioned a banned man. 
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was displeased by the vigour and violence of his own 
language, especially when the terrible fate of his opponent 
was made known to him. Ten years after he had composed 
his reply, Bacharach was informed that Teomim, who had 
advanced step by step, and had ultimately succeeded in 
being elected preacher to the great community of Cracow, 
had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. When he 
wrote an account of this sad event upon the margin of his 
book’ he may at the same moment have struck out the 
bitter observations that he had been led to make in the 
zeal for his cause, and have thus tacitly adjured posterity 
to leave all his violent expressions unpublished.? Thus the 
relations between the two men never changed. If it was 
only a hollow peace that existed between them, at least it 
never broke out into open acts of hostility. R. Jair did 
not pass over his spiritual chief when, according 
to the custom of the time, he was seeking from 
the authorities in Germany letters of approbation for his 
book, Mekor Chayim, that he intended to issue after his 
work of Responsa; and the approval of R. Aaron, though 
given in somewhat measured terms, yet contained suf- 
ficiently genuine and hearty praise and recognition of the 
author’s merits. Nor did R. Jair lack appreciation and 
encouragement from other quarters. He had the pleasure 





1 In Jellinek’s edition, the marginal note of the ten years was after- 
wards admitted into the text, D933, 1.22. The printer’s error of TON 
for ©’2N has led to the blunder in J. M. Zunz, p. 131. 

? D153, I. 23. In the MS., p. 18*, Bacharach repeats this caution in a 
note on the margin :—D’=7Nd wa pynynd +» 55 wyON DANS Na IA 
"2 b> 13 VO’ MDSWNI IW PWRID IW Ww pdna mB ja V3 
nds by xd Sax aan Suey own omwy ony) owP OMAN “IDsP 
152 20 ND oD) AY*SDA NAwN Ary °D yo meyd IND AYPY BD 
moron 1d oe snansy pwr miawd owtom pnynn by Sow von 
3 AY IN FDI IN ADDY AD sybo31 NON Ww WA 9D TY NINS 
7103P. The most violent passages have really been noted in this way as 
here advised. 

3 YN) NIN, p. 232d; the beginning of esp. 155 mentions a criticism 
that was written of this work. 
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of receiving the most honoured rabbis of Germany and 
other countries, in his house at Worms. Thus, in 1679, he 
was visited by the most distinguished Talmudical scholar 
of his age, R. Gershon Ashkenazi, Rabbi of Metz.! The 
aged Rabbi of Bingen, Joseph Josel b. Abraham and R. 
Mordecai Susskind Rothenburg, Rabbi of Witzenhausen, 
in Hessen, were his guests in 1681, when he was thinking 
of publishing his book.? In connection with this work, 
he also appears to have left Worms at that time, and on 
his journey to have shown specimens of it to various 
friends, as, for instance, R. Enoch Friinkel, Rabbi of 
Hanau, and R. Jeremiah b. Judah, the District-Rabbi 
of Ansbach, in Gunzenhausen.* He was so determined 
to wait no longer before printing this work, that, in spite 
of a death in his family, he resolved, directly after the 
time of mourning was concluded, to journey to Amsterdam, 
and there superintend the printing.* In the collection 
of testimonials of approval that he possessed we have 
a full description of the way he was appreciated by the 
highest authorities, as well as of his connections with 
learned men. 

It is no wonder, then, that his whole heart was intent 
upon the publication of this book. He had no other hope 
of greatness than the fame that this work would found for 
him ; it was his consolation, this confident expectancy for 
the future. When the trials and disillusions that he had 
experienced in life threatened to overwhelm him, when he 
was filled with grief at the thought that he was isolated 
among all his children,’ having no one to continue his life’s 





1 Ib., No. 158, p. 145); v. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung, p. 224 sqq. 
2 YN) MIN, p. 235a, and R. Mordecai Susskind Rothenburg,. Responsa, 


No. 13, p. 34a. 
3 “YN TIN, p. 2360 and 236a. About Frankel, r. Kaufman, id., p. 196, qq. 


4 M.S. Rothenburg, Responsa, p. 34) :—nodmn mospn3 +325 Dy °3 
sya wo» Sen otowor ppd smidane jor sy ane AD yo". The 
copyist, D’D7N5 mdr, whom he names there, may have been his friend 


Moses Sofer, of Frankfurt. 
5 He thus expresses himself in the preface to this book, rv. "8° MN, p. 
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work—the study of the law, then the longing to see his 
intellectual heritage saved from destruction, and to come 
forward with what he hoped would be a great and 
enduring work, naturally grew all the fiercer within him. 
He might well be pleased with the choice of his subject. 
With his accurate powers of observation, he had discovered 
a public literary want,’ inasmuch as he aimed at expound- 
ing and exhaustively dealing with the ritual code of 








231a:—93) maw mxdna min yynd mos por ya-¥n °D INI 
s3)an porn ian xd) ayednn porn miso 13 waa wy yaw ayn 
DAN POIN °2NN 33] MBWI aynad) paxyn aww taoo SroNd 
mx xdod sprap> apa 7 onbern ose wy avy wid ynieta 
ned tas nnd V1P'9. Similarly he also observes in the preface to 
the WN’ NIM :—N99 32 % PS 9D ND) DN ASD DI AWYI WRI 
‘21p. J. Kanreuther (in the Jsraclit, 1862; Isr. Anzeigeblatt, p. 181, 
note 1) has already pointed out Lewysohn’s misunderstanding of this 
passage. The epitaph of Samuel Sanvel, which as published in the Jsraclit 
is mysterious, because it is undoubtedly given incorrectly, shows at any 
rate that this son did not follow in the footsteps of his father, and had 
much to repent of. Cp. ¢d., p. 190 ; and 1863, p. 505. We learn about a second 
son of Bacharach, Samson, from a Scroll of the Law and its mantle in the 
Synagogue at Bucharest for the Asylum for the Aged coraprd MDM N35), 
which mantle, tradition relates, was given by R. Jair. Rev. Dr. Beck, to 
whom I owe this information, describe the writing as being of rare 
beauty, the letters are of an unusually large size, and the parchment is 
about eight handbreadths wide. Upon the front of the mantle is the 
following inscription, that is rather difficult to read :— midxit ba 
INI IDI P'S} DYN WR WIN DON|aNA pPRIn x2 pwow ann 
pa? ion Sy; pa pny? 9m sdxn na aden now ayiyn. On tne 
back are the words, SY p’nn oy npn vay pdyy yard mn ans 
MWAD VSR 3 Sey VI AP ° WS NNN INIA DON|MOA ° pS 
na enn mw 9 na ayo SA nwa Syt xa Wwe * IMD 
M/IAYIN 739 3 AY. Asriel Bot, a clothier, who immigrated from 
Tismenitz, in Galicia, into Roumania, and who adorned this Scroll of the 
Law for this Synagogue, that has been abandoned now for some six years, 
obtained the mantle in Freiburg, in Moravia, from some country-people. 
According to this, the remarks in the preface to the NW M3 Nw (Kolo- 
mea, 1888), to which Rabbi Ch. N. Dembitzer called my attention, are to be 
corrected. Tke letters 1/133, which Rev. Dr. Beck explains to mean $93 
1) 11, ought, perhaps, to be read 135. 
1 Cp. Dembitzer, °51’ nbdo, pp. WD—2"y, 
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Jacob ben Asher, which had hitherto been rather 
neglected and cast aside. It may have suggested itself to 
him as an ideal in which his more fortunate rival in the 
same field, R. Abraham Abele Gumbinner, afterwards suc- 
ceeded so well, namely, to put into the hands of his co- 
religionists a book, by means of which his name would be 
continually connected with their daily ritual life. But he 
seemed fated never to succeed. Was it, perhaps, the tidings 
that in 1681 Samuel b. Joseph had anticipated him with a 
commentary to the same book that appeared in Amster- 
dam,' or was there another reason that stopped his journey - 
and the giving of his book to the Press? At any rate he 
was again the poorer for a hope, and the richer for a book 
that remained unprinted. How many things would he 
have said better than those who wrote after him; how 
many errors and misunderstandings others would have 
been able to avoid if his book had seen the light of day! 
But it was, at the best, a doubtful satisfaction that the 
consciousness of this thought awoke to him, a source of 
ever fresh displeasure, a continually repeated outbreaking 
of the wound of his ill success. He had not, however, 
altogether given up the idea of publication. For more than 
ten years he continued to hope in silence that his book 
would after all be printed. The number of letters of 
approval in his possession meantime went on increasing, 
and among them was that of the youngest of his friends, 
his compatriot and relative, R. David Oppenheim.? 

Like a joyous promise, the gentle light of this rising star 
fell upon Bacharach’s clouded life, The high esteem in 
which Oppenheim, when still at home, had always held the 
famous and revered scholar only increased during the years 
he spent as a student in Metz, in the Talmudic school of 
R. Gershon Ashkenazi, who was bound to Bacharach in 
indissoluble bonds of friendship. There thus arose between 





1 In the preface to the 1% MiNM, he indeed only mentions the com- 
mentaries of Gumbinner and R. David Halevi, that appeared for the first 
time in 1692. 2 Ib., p. 234a, 

VOL. III. II 
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these two men, who were separated from each other in age 
by the space of a generation, an intimacy that was main- 
tained and strengthened by a learned correspondence. 
Oppenheim’s questions and opinions were a source of interest 
and deep enjoyment to Bacharach,’ as well as an oppor- 
tunity for developing his own powers and exercising his 
intellect. It must have afforded him no little satisfaction 
to be able to instil rich seed into the mind of his younger 
friend, and to find him able, owing to his unlimited means, 
to make a reality of that to which he himself could only 
aspire with ardent zeal and all-embracing intellect—the 
foundation of a collection of manuscripts and books of 
Jewish writings in every branch of knowledge. 

Besides this correspondence, that already in 1683 had 
become a very active one,? the numerous Rabbinical 
questions that he was incessantly receiving occupied the 
time of Bacharach, and showed him that, even in his posi- 
tion as a private person, he had risen to the rank of a 
Rabbinical authority in Germany. In this way he had the 
opportunity of engaging in a frequent interchange of 
opinions with such diligent students of the Talmud as R. 
Gershon Ashkenazi,’ in Metz, and R. Isaiah Hurwitz,‘ in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine. He even held communcations of 
this sort with the Rabbi of his community, R. Aaron Teomim, 
as they both often had occasion to express their opinions 
about the same matter, even as late as the year 1687.° 





1 Jb., p. 2120. NMIDIA AIR 05 DMI wy 73 JANI by myn 
nde “mim ‘maw 735 95 oer 9 etd wey yaya enn 
* IYNDS Pr AWS xd yatta Asp rand Ww AD NINON NII Nw 
VOy3 9D PION AY PNoa ywynerds. 

? No. 23. as we learn from the manuscript Responsa (IV.3) of R. David 
Oppenheim, from the words mass vp ped nist nw })"D, was sent 
by him to B. as early as 1683. The heading in it runs as follows :— 
saw Tp wyDdn1 py Ay. ND. AN Pw ANN pId3 Mx bx 
mea ay yon sy Sy3 pao invinx ¢ nap onon by mows yp 
Yrs DMM WR WD WD 1D A/D TY xdpion FINI A * PID) WOW. 

3 Eg. Nos. 86-7. 4 Nos. 115, 117. 5 No. 125. 
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Thus, year after year of Bacharach’s life was spent in 
useless waiting and deceptive hopes, until a change in the 
state of public affairs, which had hitherto brought him but 
little advantage, now threatened to destroy the little home 
of the hermit, who had seemed forgotten by the world. 
The French had forced their way into the Palatinate ; 
every day brought the dreadful tidings of new conquests 
and struggles. All the cities in turn opened their gates to 
the invaders; all resistance was futile; and when so man 
stronger fortresses had been compelled to surrender, no 
choice remained for Worms but to do the same. On the 
1st of October, 1688, the enemy appeared before the city ; 
the terms of capitulation were signed,’ and Worms became 
a French town. For the Jewish community this conquest 
brought special dangers, besides the distress that was felt 
by all alike. Every dealing of the Jews with the enemy 
was looked upon as treachery, which seemed to be com- 
pletely proved by the more humane treatment that they 
received from them.’ 

In this storm-charged atmosphere it was more a deli- 
verance than a promotion for R. Aaron Teomim, the Rabbi 
of a congregation now in such a precarious condition, when 
one of the largest Jewish communities, that of Cracow, just 
at this time invited him to become their Rabbi.* He had 
witnessed enough misery in his rabbinate, but he was 
spared the worst part. A general depreciation in the value 
of goods set in, and those who could obtain purchasers for 
half the usual price* might consider themselves fortunate. 
The consternation that was caused by the sudden predatory 





1 F, Soldau, Die Zerstérung der Stadt Worms im Jahre 16839, p. 7. 

2 1d., pp. 9, 10, 13, 21. 

3 Owing to a misprint in O°9)33, I., 22, of %ON for ODN, J. M. Zunz, 
in PT¥N VY, p. 131, causes R. Aaron to remain in Germany three years 
before entering upon the Rabbinate of Cracow. On Sunday, the 5th of 
June, 1689, }1'D 1” [read 8] ‘2 Di, R. Aaron, then in Hamburg, had 
only heard of the dangers that were impending in Worms, but not yet of 
the final catastrophe, v. DAWN JIN, Resp. 65. 

# According to YS’ NIN, No. 44. 
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inroad of the enemy produced a wild state of confusion. 
Everyone began to try to rescue and hide all the movable 
property he could snatch from the plunderers ; panic seized 
the inhabitants of the villages, who hurried into the towns, 
whither they had often conveyed their goods, with bundles 
on their backs, without having even received the customary 
permission to enter.'' But loss of property and panic were 
only the forerunners of complete destruction. And in all 
this no one was more unfortunate than Bacharach, whose 
last hope was now frustrated. If after the departure of R. 
Aaron he might have indulged for a moment in a vision of 
hope, seeing that in the absence of a Rabbi all rabbinical 
questions upon communal matters were submitted to him,’ 
his expectations of the fulfilment of his desire that now 
seemed so close at hand were utterly shattered when anni- 
hilation began to threaten his congregation. Louvois had 
issued the command, that all towns that could not be held 
by troops should be converted into a heap of ruins. The 
Palatinate became a scene of desolation; so many blossom- 
ing lives, so many famous reminiscences, so much human 
fortune and industry, culture and art—all found a grave 
in the flames that rose to heaven. Whit Tuesday, the 31st 
of May, 1689, was the fateful day for Worms.’ In the 
afternoon, when the hour of four had struck, the signal 
for the destruction of the town was given, and it was 
set fire to from all sides. In the general ruin the 
Judengasse,* with its historical memorials, the jewels 





1 Ib., No. 165. ? T infer this from the end of No. 213. 

3 R. David Oppenheim (in DAWA JIN, Resp. 66) mentions distinctly 
Tuesday ; [read MAYIN Dor OW] Ay. Niwsipon OY Kp") spd. oy 
‘7 YN DA IW 35, with the week, described in words taken from Numb. 
xi. 3, as the day of the conflagration. If Bacharach ('N’ NN, p. 125a) 
names Wednesday (09M 71D 3° “7 O13) as this day, he must have had in 
his mind the day when the burning of the town was finished ; v. Soldau, 
ib., p. 28. 

‘ We have distinct evidence against the assertion of Lewysohn (Fran- 
kel’s Monatsschrift, 17, 361) that he regards as historical that only “the 
Judengasse remained undestroyed.” Thus R. David Oppenheim (id.) ob- 
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of its past that had been preserved with so much pious 
care, also sank in the flames, The synagogue, with its 
so-called.prayer-chamber of Rashi became a heap of ashes, 
The congregation was scattered in all possible directions.! 
Each one fled to the place where he hoped to find 
shelter and maintenance, some even over the Rhine, 
although the enemy had only indicated the towns outside 
of France that might serve as an asylum.’ In the first 
moment of terror Bacharach had fled with his family to 
Metz, where he hoped to find shelter with his friend, R. 
Gershon Ashkenazi, and his kinsman, Grotwohl.’ His. 
younger son, Samson, who was named after his father, 
must have left Worms before the invasion, as we find R. 
Jair composing for him a poetical narrative of this sad 
period and its calamities.* 

Thus the oldest community of the German Jews dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. It was a community 
possessed of venerable and strong traditions, with nume- 
rous customs peculiar to itself? and marked by a vigorous 
piety, that was thus swept away. How could the sundered 





serves: —7pY DY NM DWI PY AINA Dporn yws 
nex yay Sew ma bay St een Sy ona oa py espon oy Aww 
mew, In the document of agreement between the community and the 
city of Worms, of the 7th of June, 1699, occurs the phrase, “In the pre- 
sent re-building of the citie of Wormbs and also of the utterly ruined 
Jews’-street”; v. Wolf, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Worms, p. 96. 

1 YN MIN, p. 1192; AWID MENIW Avan P"P 33 (according to 
the words in Jer. xv. 7). 2 Soldau, id., 24. 

3x) MIN, p. 1252, > DY ‘NMI [read OYd) ond TWN yD Ppa 
% WR. About the family of Grotwol, in Metz, v. Revue des Etudes 
Juives, vii. 107, 115. 

4 In vol. IV. of his MSS., p. 1660, Bacharach had stated, ‘NINIw AD 
MI WLAD DNINI “NPIWO Ip’/P Pisioa jiwow 25, In vol. II., p. 
82b, we further read, NIIP [ND] VFA WRN [Neh. ii., 3] ADONIS wD 
/3IN RWI P”P JAINI y) yYRY AD WDD) + Alvin smaN 

5 Ib., p. 260b, note to p. 119a, }132 P/PI IAW NwM| 3 AND 43) 
Dwa’ MIME WI35 3173) O11 PY ANON Pw. The Jewish women, 
who sold milk, milked it on the farms of Christians into the pails out of 
which they sold it in the etreet ; ib., No. 198. : 
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members of this ancient body regard themselves as bound 
to carry out its rules, if the bond that had united them was 
broken, and no hope of their re-union seemed remotely pos- 
sible? There was only one man who clung to the belief in 
the reorganisation of the community, who spoke, indeed, 
of exile, but would not believe in the destruction of their 
ancient union. This man was R. Chayim Bacharach. He 
looked upon the preservation of the synagogue valuables 
and the communal books asa pledge of its re-establishment. 
The symbols of the existence of the old synagogue, that 
formed its historic centre, were still secure; it was only a 
question of “When?” not that all hope of restoration was 
to be abandoned. With the bold though sure glance of the 
seer he made public this conviction, and declared the 
traditions of the; old congregation binding’ upon their 
children, thus preserving its separate existence through and 
beyond the period of dispersion. On the Ist of January, 
1691, we find him in Heidelberg, where soon after the time 
of destruction life began to move and thrive afresh at the 
house of the wealthy warden, Moses Oppenheim, sen., whose 
son Solomon had married Bacharach’s daughter, Dobrush.? 
He most probably did not care to continue in exile in Metz, 
where his family still remained ; the necessity of procuring 
a permanent livelihood had caused him to wander about. In 
the summerof 1690, we meethimin Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
in the house of Hirz Wahl, the uncle of R. David Oppenheim, 
where he perhaps for the last time enjoyed the society of 
his friend and beloved pupil,® before the latter went to 
Nicolsburg to act as Chief Rabbi of Moravia. Without 
feeling the slightest envy against the fortunate young man, 





| Th. No. 126, PY IM WD wr yw p/pr Swrwa aN Wy DI AN 
Dymai) oD Srp *wprx 35) ep %S21 np. 

2 Jb., p. 25a, Moses Senior Oppenheim, as he is called on the tombstone 
of his son Solomon (v. Lewysohn, No. 43), died at midnight, Sunday, 11 
Ab, 1701, at Heidelberg, but was interred at Worms, v. 1 5y pap, III. 22. 

3 No. 166, D/P 99 MINN DIY 1993 [read 77M] brn nw non Ama 
pVNp|pPN. 
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but full of bitter comparisons with his own unhappy lot 
he makes a note! of the fact that his friend was scarcely 
thirty years old when called to this important post. Per- 
haps it was on this occasion that he formed the resolve to 
betake himself to Heidelberg, where the most prominent 
members of the family of Oppenheim had already settled, 
or had sought refuge after the destruction of Worms, - 
Samuel, the imperial chief court-agent of Vienna, had 
been denoted by the name of Heidelberg,’ his previous 
residence, even in later years, long after he had already 
settled in Austria. His brother, Moses Senior, who was 
related by marriage to Bacharach, had settled permanently 
in Heidelberg as district warden of the Jews of the Pala- 
tinate. His brother, Abraham, the father of R. David 
Oppenheim, had just fled hither from Worms. This was 
the Abraham Zur Kandten,® «¢., the owner of the 
house that had a sign-board with a pot painted thereon, 
whose duty it had been, as warden in Worms, to receive 
the French general d’Huxelles on the 2nd of December, 
1689, in the name of his congregation, and who now in his 
exile watched over the interests of his dispersed community, 
that was even yet in danger, with no less zeal than before.‘ 
Bacharach, therefore, met with many friends when in 
the spring of 1691 he arrived at Heidelberg. It almost 
seems as if for a brief period he fulfilled the functions of 
the Rabbinate here; at least, R. Hirsch Frinkel, when he 
afterwards became Rabbi of Heidelberg, and in 1705 had a 
dispute with R. David Oppenheim about a bill of divorce, 
appealed to the decisions that R. Chayim Bacharach had 
pronounced whilst staying there.” But even if Heidelberg 





1 In vol. IIL. of his MSS., p. 120, he writes: 717 71ND AND ndxw 
media peta «pw 42 yn Hd AIIM wa pps tvaNd Sapna we. 

2 Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, 3, note 1. 3 Soldau, id., 13. 

4 Lewysohn, in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, vii. 363, note 4. 

5 In the MS. Responsa of R. David Oppenheim, 13 $xw9, III. 34; 
syadans yea va ap we min bya $7 nmin Spin an on 


bey5 "3 
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had again begun to be well populated, it had not yet 
lost all traces of the terrible ravages committed in it. 
People were still afraid to display openly their property 
that had been saved from the pillage ; if Bacharach wanted 
a reference-work upon Rabbinical literature, he could not 
procure a copy from any of the community; all his 
decisions had to be arrived at from the fulness of 
his knowledge without the assistance of books.’ He, 
therefore, could not remain long in his friendly 
place of refuge. Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, that had already 
become the natural asylum for every fugitive from Worms, 
seeing that it had afforded shelter to the magistrate of that 
town,’ he resolved, should also be his permanent home,’ 
where he could wait hopefully for the fulfilment of his great 
desire, the re-establishment of his congregation and their 
old dwelling-place. He sent for his family and his property 
from Metz to come to him, so that, surrounded by his books 
and manuscripts, he could resume the thread of his re- 
searches and labour at the point where he had been com- 
pelled to break it off, owing to the invasion of Worms, The 
most intimate friend* of Bacharach in this town was 
R. Samuel Schotten,’ formerly Rabbi in Darmstadt, and at 
this time head director of the Manes-Darmstadt Klause 
college. He was distinguished, not only for his extra- 





1) NIN, p. 1252, MB 3"an O32 > “pore Nd) ow xd Pa AD pe 
Psion Non 35 ond WS NS II. «Cp. also No. 213. 

2 Soldau, 7b., 33 sqq., 38. 

3 The play upon his name (at the end of :Resp. 15) in the sentence, 


Iwpn 3 93 Y/N De OM NA PISA "7 Aw. mind snooxn x 15, 
may be taken to allude to the date Iyar, 1694. 


4 In the summer of 1699, B. gave him, perhaps as a token of remem- 
brance, a whole volume of manuscript Cabbalistic notes, as a present, as 
he remarks in the list of contents to vol. XXIII. of his MSS., bya 5 
Seip wan mdp TDW) VRID WIN nnd MND. INN * Nyvwypr nbap 
D/3N PP OWI DY INVAD MON. 

5 About him, cf. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, I1., 57,60, 73, 77, sgq., 
4 ,8qg.,and Briill, Jahrbiicher, vii. 160, sq. 
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ordinarily profound Rabbinical erudition, but also for his 
general culture, most astounding for a Rabbi of this time, 
and he was even, thanks to his knowledge of Latin, well 
read in Christian theological literature.’ It was probably 
through him that R. Chayim made the acquaintance of the 
Christian scholar, Rudolf Martin Meelfiihrer, who, not- 
withstanding his youth, was already deeply versed in 
Rabbinical literature, and who knew how to value the 
manuscript treasures in Bacharach’s costly library.? But 
on the whole, the exile from Worms led a rather re- 
tired life here. Prematurely aged, inwardly broken by” 
his misfortunes and mental troubles, deprived almost entirely 
of the sense of hearing, and so having to rely completely 
upon his own resources, he was cut off from intercourse 
with the outer world, even before bodily suffering kept 
him to his house. Overcome by grief and melancholy, he 
describes himself to us*® as one isolated and a stranger 
with difficulty crawling about with the aid of a stick, 
and even compelled to omit his attendance at 
synagogue owing to his weakness, In this situation 
R. Hirsch,* the son of his friend R. Enoch Frankel of 





1 This remarkable fact in the history of culture, we iearn from Rudolf 
Martin Meelfiihrer, Cavsas Synagoge errantis sive impedimenta conversio- 
nis Jude@orum, p. 21n: “ Preest Synagoge Francofurtensi ad Meni Vir 
modestus ac pereruditus R. Samuel vulgo Rabbinus der Clausen ceetis lite- 
rarii qui ibidem colligitur, vocatur, hunc sepe accessi et cum eo contulj 
de variis capitibus doctrine Christiane, aliquando scriptis Germ. Dn. 
D. Speneri cura singulari invigilantem in ftuseo deprehendi, ubi illico 
mihi que in vastis voluminibus legerat reddebat promtissime et fere totum 
diem dicendo de theologorum nostrorum controversiis exprimebat.”’ 

? Bacharach had the supercommentary of Joseph b. Elazar (M3Y5 NIBY) 
to Ibn Ezra’s commentary to the Pentateuch, in MS., v. R. M. Meelfiihrer, 
Ex historia Hebreorum literaria sive de meritis Hebreorum in rem litera- 
riam (Wittenberg, 1699), § 3: “Hic MStus Francofurti ad Menum in 
Bibl. celebris Rabbini, 2, Chajim Bacharacensis extat.” 

3 See the commencement of the Preface to 1S’ NiN, and beginning 
and end of Resp. 15. 

‘ 1b., p. 229a, YAND yow 7DP a1 Sy mB dan yId) WIAD 7DID) 
oad xoyn P’P3 "WAN MAY nnvdyr PIN WANDS PRIA ja ww 
cp. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, p. 199, n. 5. 
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Hanau became his faithful assistant. The one thought 
that sustained him in all his distress was to render his 
works accessible to posterity, and he found tranquillity and 
comfort in directing the work of Hirsch Frankel, as he 
arranged and copied his manuscripts to prepare them for 
the press. In this town, where an excellent firm of 
Hebrew printers was established, during his enforced 
leisure his long-delayed plans for publishing his works 
must have been revived with renewed vigour. It seemed 
as if he had only to stretch out his hand to bring forth 
the fruits of his industrious and richly productive life 
from the storehouses where he had placed them, but in 
reality he needed the powers that had been his in his 
youth to revise and set in order this over-plentiful ma- 
terial. Even his book, Mekor Chayim, that had been ready 
for the press some twenty years ago, had become so dis- 
arranged and in want of revision, owing to the notes which 
he had been obliged to add to it after the appearance of 
the commentaries of R. Abraham Gumbinner and R. David 
Halevi to the ritual Code of Joseph Karo, that he was 
compelled to forego all hope of publishing it in his present 
condition, when, to think out again all the material he had 
collected, and to re-write the whole work was an impossible 
task for him.! 

Owing to the remarkable accident that, while depriv- 
ing us of the writings of the man, has yet preserved 
to us the catalogue of them, we are enabled to 
obtain so perfect an idea of the method of his work that 
we can see that this scholar, who was always investigating 
and writing, in spite of all his productions, could scarcely 
ever lay his hands directly upon anything that he might 
show as the result of his labour, even when the harvest- 
time of his life had been reached. Just as the fruits of his 
all-embracing industry, that occupied itself with equal 
diligence with all kinds of learning, were stocked together 





! According to the Preface to WS’ Nin. 
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in his brain, so his papers bore the evidences of his 
many-sided labours, which, to himself appeared clear and 
connected, but in reality carried the distinct signs of his 
activity as a thinker and a collector in their inextricable 
and variegated confusion. Filled with the earnestness of the 
inquirer who takes equal interest in all matters, nothing 
being disregarded, he considered everything that engaged 
his thoughts and came under his observation as worthy of 
being commented upon; certainly none of his contempo- 
raries was so careful in “making notes” as he was. 
Whether it was the explanation of some obscure passage, 
the solution of some Talmudical difficulty, the applica- 
tion of some Agadic remark, the answering of some 
legal point that was either submitted to him or 
raised by himself, the treatment of some ethical pro- 
blem, the development of some philosophical thought, 
the proof of some article of belief, the astonishing revela- 
tion of the equality in numerical value of two words or 
groups of words, the clearing up of some cabbalistic 
mystery, the discussion of some custom or superstition, or 
some phase of Jewish life, or of an historical memorial, or 
of a curiosity, the commenting upon some grammatical, 
scientific, or mathematical question, the copying of an old 
poem, or of a letter or opinion of whatsoever kind, making 
extracts from a rare book or from a manuscript, something 
he had himself experienced or that was brought under his 
notice, a tradition or the result of his own reflections—all 
these numerous things were carefully rescued from oblivion 
in absolutely unsystematic succession, just as they presented 
themselves to him, and were safely secured by his ever 
active pen. It is principally in seven volumes of his manu- 
scripts that all this immediate outcome of his own personal 
work was contained. The number of manuscript volumes 
in which, so to speak, the intellectual family hoard heaped 
together by the labours of a large. circle of relatives and 
friends was preserved, and which R. Jair’s activity as a 
collector brought together, must have amounted to nearly 
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fifty ; but in these seven volumes was to be found the 
greater part of his own work—the diary of his genius— 
although they by no means exhausted the full quantity of his 
own productions. But they remained a worthless treasure, 
an unused harvest as long as the dense mass of these notes 
could not be revised and sorted, and, therefore, Bacharach 
resolved to cut a path through the thicket, and, under the 
name of Jair Nathib' (the Illuminator of the Path), which 
title Isaac Nathan had also given to his Concordance to the 
Bible, to compile an index to these volumes, in which a 
general reference to the matter contained in each, and to 
the page on which it was to be found should be given. If, 
owing to the preservation of this work, we are led to a full 
consciousness of the irreparable loss literature has suffered 
in the destruction of these collections, on the other hand 
the knowledge of the subjects on which this richly endowed 
intellect dwelt upon with such eager interest, in addition to 
the numerous topics to which allusion is merely made in the 
midst of the vast quantity of the material treated of by 
him, allows us to take the desired glance over the fields of 
learning through which he walked gathering the fruits, 
and, moreover, to obtain an unexpected insight into the 
history of his inner life. From this point of view the 
publication of this work, which affords an adequate idea of 
his intellectual activity, becomes an absolute duty de- 
manded by science. How important this book had been 
to him is best shown by the fact that he had provided it 
with an introduction,? which serves as a testimony to 
his brilliant power of thought and true scientific 
spirit. Whatever entered his mind during sleepless nights, 
which undermined his already delicate health, during 
lonely walks, during the hour of leisure at twilight, at 





1 The property of the Beth Ha-midrash in Vienna. In the “Beth Ha- 
midrash” of J. H. Weiss, Jellinek has given extracts from this MS. I 
have to express my indebtedness to my respected friend J. H. Weiss, in 
Vienna, who many years ago studied this treasure, for being enabled to 
obtain a thorough acquaintance with this MS. 2 V. Appendix, 
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public lectures, or during silent research, all was here to be 
found written down as a help to his own memory, entirely 
for his own use. Now that he was examining this in- 
tellectual store from the standpoint of a strange reader, it 
must have seemed necessary to him to explain, and as it 
were to excuse, these notes, that might seem incomprehen- 
sible to his contemporaries, especially in the case of such 
apparently trifling or even useless things as special 
customs or superstitious notions. But the large space 
that he had devoted to the playing with numbers and 
curious comparisons of words according to the spirit of the 
age, also seemed to him to require some word of explana- 
tion; they were only to be regarded as the children of 
his enforced leisure, which he had never allowed to grow 
in size at the expense of his own serious studies. 

The merest glance at the extent of this collection gives 
some idea of its richness; a thorough examination of the 
multiplicity and scientific tone of its contents changes our 
wonder to admiration. 

Thus the first volume consisted of 237 leaves, the table 
of contents of which occupies twenty-four closely written 
folio pages of the index. The headings that succeed each 
other in miscellaneous order are somewhat as follows :— 
Talmud, Agada, Legalism, Ritual, Bible, Homiletics, Ethics, 
Philosophy, Cabbala, History, and general Criticism. The 
variety of the contents, and the rays of light that break 
through the mental darkness of the period may be illus- 
trated by a few examples from this work. Thus in one 
passage he asserts that even ethical writings in German are 
of more value than the greatest and most ingenious Tal- 
mudical works that are not based upon truth.’ Elsewhere 
he excuses the Polish Talmudists for their deficient know- 
ledge of the Bible.? The story of two women who agreed 
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that the one who died first should relate to the survivor 
her experiences after death,’ seems to him to be as well 
worth noting down as the impressive rebuke he administered 
to his co-religionists for certain defects (and their causes) 
that had crept into divine service? At one time he 
inveighs against the misunderstanding of Christian com- 
mentators of the Talmudical saying, “Keep back your 
children from reading,” as well as against the reproaches 
levelled against the Jews for their ignorance of the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ,’ and then his philosophical 
reflections cause him to. soar aloft to a height whence 
he recognises how the Biblical verse (Ps. civ. 31) has this 
profound meaning, that God will only rejoice in the future, 
for at the present time each day reveals some new imper- 
fection in the world.‘ 

The exhaustive description of the second volume with its 
204 leaves extends from page 24a to page 40 of the Index, 
and shows a still more versatile aspect of his learning. 
Here we have the pious customs of the community of 
Worms copied out from an old parchment prayer-book. 
The sufferings at the destruction of Worms,‘ the persecu- 
tions at Nordhausen,’ here find their faithful chronicler. 
Now we behold him dealing with the problem, how the 
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numbering of the twenty-four books of the Scripture? 
originated, and then reproducing the list of books named 
in the Kneseth Hagedola of Benveniste.2 In one place he 
decides the question whether it is permitted to skate on 
Sabbath,’ whilst in another the discussion touches upon 
what it is that decides the fate of books and the accept- 
ance and circulation of synagogal poems. The enumeration 
of the verses of the Bible that have been misunderstood in 
a Christological sense’ interests him no less than the 
solution of the question whether R. Asher of Lunel or R. 
Asher of Toledo lived earlier,6 or who was the Greek Rabbi 
whom R. Abraham b. David of Posquiéres mentions.’ 
Why the number of ten adults that is required for public 
worship is simply called “the number ” (Minyan),’ is a point 
of no less importance for him than the striking incident 
that R. Gershon, the Light of the Diaspora, kept fourteen 
days of mourning for his apostate son.? He enumerates 
the notes of the melody to the prayer, Baruch Sheamar, 
verse by verse,’ as carefully as he states his approval of 
the custom of applying the benedictory formula, apparently 
intended only for the dead, to the living as well." 
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The third volume contains 191 leaves, which are described 
in the Index from page 41a to page 48). Here we have 
Talmudical questions that were put to him, for instance, by 
the Talmudist of Worms, Moses Oettingen,’ by R. Joseph 
Drescher? and R. David Oppenheim,’ as well as the 
penitential hymn that his grandfather, R. Samuel, had 
composed for the congregation of Worms.‘ Here, too, he 
enters into the question whether it is more meritorious 
to spend one’s time in study or in teaching one’s own 
son,’ and, also, whether it is lawful to whitewash a syna- 
gogue a second time—an act that the Jews of Worms had 
always been averse to doing, but which they were com- 
pelled to do ten years after the catastrophe of 1689.° His 
critical talents are displayed here in collecting and group- 
ing together the liturgical poetry composed by Eleazar 
Kalir and Simon the Great for the second days of the 
holidays,’ as well as in his endeavours to make ciear to 
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himself the meaning of the observation by which, accord- 
ing to Abraham Ibn Daud’s account, Moses b. Chanoch was 
said to have first directed the attention of the modest 
Nathan to his Talmudic erudition.’ He investigates the 
reason why Jesus, contrary to the Jewish law, has been 
crucified alive, and ascribes it to a Roman custom.’ 
If the Talmud praises acuteness of thought, this praise 
certainly cannot justify the Polish degeneracy into the 
Pilpul.? His historical instincts are not appeased until 
he has placed all the heroes of Talmudical literature in 
their proper historical order. Thus he tries to fix exactly 
the position in time of R. Jonathan Hacohen, the commen- 
tator to Alfasi upon Erubin.‘ 

Volume IV., with its manifold contents, is treated of in 
the index from p. 49a to 56a. It includes 236 leaves. 
Here we read the opinions to which he gave utterance on 
the 17th of Tebeth, 1668,° in his effort to quell the violent 
dispute that raged at Trier, and also the narrative of the 
ravages committed by the French in Worms that he had 
sent to his son Samson.° The curious species of lizard, to 
which the attention of R. Liepman Heller was first drawn,’ 
calls for a remark from him as well as the dictum of his 
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great-great-grandfather, the tall R. Liw, that the peacock 
belonged to the clean birds, ie., those that are lawful for 
food. At one time he is defending Abraham Ibn Ezra 
against the imputation that in his exegesis he disregarded 
Rabbinical tradition,? and at another he traces the de- 
velopment of the system of hospitality among the ancients, 
and the origin of the so-called Pletten, i.c., the bills for the 
payment of the expenses of poor students and travellers 
to whom hospitality ‘was shown. In one passage he seeks 
reasons for declaring the drawing and hanging up of 
one’s own portrait, and that of one’s relatives to be per- 
fectly allowable; * in another he puzzles himself about the 
phenomenon that in a mirror the human face does not 
seem to turn from right to left.© He is as anxious to 
settle the question whether Maimuni possessed a know- 
ledge of Hebrew grammar, poetry and metre,’ as 
whether the Joseph Hacohen mentioned in the Mishna 
may not be the author of Josippon.’ 

The 272 leaves of Vol. V. have their various contents 
detailed in p. 57a to p. 836 in the index. In this part he is 
engaged in questions of natural science, as, eg., about 
objects that are visible and yet cannot be perceived by the 
sense of touch, and vice versé,® or about the query, why 
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drunken men often have thoughts or presentiments that 
are more correct than those of other men.' He further 
speaks of the superstitious notions about hobgoblins, elves, 
and little fairies, as he had read of them in the popular 
literature of his time.? As regards the productions of 
members of his family, we have copies of the marginal 
notes of his grandfather, R. Samuel, and his learned wife 
Eve, to the liturgical poems of the Machzor; the account 
of a conversation he held in a dream with his father 
about a Hebrew begging-letter,* a poem that was 
written on the occasion of his appointment as preacher 
at Prague,’ and a catalogue of all the writings of the 
tall R. Low, of which only a very insignificant portion 
had appeared in print.6 He makes observations upon the 
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ritual as contained in certain old parchment-scrolls,' 
collects details respecting the communal customs of Ham- 
burg and its environs,’ and passes judgment upon prac- 
tices that had crept in, such as the so-called “Spinnholz- 
Sabbath,” * and the error that had spread of 
arbitrarily applying the formula used in the case of 
martyrs to persons killed in any manner.* He is no less 
deeply interested in strange identifications of different 
words and ideas according to their equal numerical value, 
than in questions upon literary history, such as, Who was 
the author of the Maggid Mishna ?* or, Why does Abraham 
Ibn Daud mention R. Jacob Tam in his Chronicle, but 
neither Rashi nor Maimuni,’ or in making extracts from 
a parchment copy of R. Chayim’s Or Sarua.® 

The sixth volume, whose 111 leaves are indexed from 
page 84a to page 89a, contributed in a great measure to 
his collection of Responsa, including also the mathematical 
problem of No. 172.° But, in addition to various impor- 
tant expressions of opinion and Talmudical discussions, 
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there are also researches upon literary matters. Thus he 
deals with the corrupt and highly-misleading state of the 
text of our..Zosefta,’ and with the proof that Zerachia of 
Gerona could only have been nineteen years of age when 
he began his Maor, and not when he finished it.? He re- 
cords with precision the fact that his father had been wont 
to fast regularly on the anniversary of the death of his 
uncle, R. Chayim Cohen, who had also been his teacher, as 
well as the curious coincidences of equality in value of 
various words,‘ and he carefully notes the explanation of 
some obscure proverbs.° 

Especially rich in material was Vol. VIL. that contained 
282 leaves, and is described in the index from p. 89a—104a. 
Here he had written out his father’s commentary to the 
tractate of the Mishna, called Kinnim,*® with his own 
criticisms and the replies thereto of the author. Natural 
science, history, and literature were here gathered together 
pell-mell. The pigmies (Alraunchen)’ are as much a point 
of interest to him as the query whether the human race 
has really deteriorated in stature, strength, and longevity.* 
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The enumeration of the Messianic movements in Jewish 
history,’ is as important an object of solicitude as the 
fixing the date of the composition of the legal code of 
Joseph Karo,? at the years 1522-1542. He makes a note 
of the supposed introduction of Hebrew words into other 
languages, such as the word “baar”* into German, or the 
word “ null,” * into Latin, and, like a harbinger of the study 
of folk-lore, he comments upon the appearance of Tal- 
mudical tales in other literatures.’ Like the Christian 
theologians, he raises the question, how America was 
peopled after the flood,’ and makes use of an opinion of 
Philo to help him to disprove that Cain married his sister.’ 
He holds in pious respect every Jewish custom,’ but never- 
theless reads polemical writings against Judaism, and 
adduces remarks collected from Wagenseil’s works. He 
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is as much interested in the personal individuality of 
Bachya b. Joseph,’ as he is eager to defend Maimuni 
against the suspicions of Abravanel.? 

But even if originally Bacharach intended to make an 
index only to seven volumes of his Collectanea, he, never- 
theless, soon began to do the same to other volumes, 
which were all duly numbered, and the valuable con- 
tents of which were as deserving of an exhaustive 
description as the others. By these means we obtain a 
still deeper insight into his earnest mind that was so deeply 
attached to every written memorial of the past and so | 
careful in preserving every literary tradition. We see how 
his example stirred up his younger friend R. David Oppen- 
heim, who, unlike himself, was favoured by opportunity 
and unlimited wealth, to carry out on a large scale the 
scheme that had been to R. Jair only a longed-for and 
unattainable ideal, viz. the foundation of a collection of 
every work both in print and in MS. that was connected 
with Jewish literature. 

An eighth volume, brimful of rich material, was not 
yet ready for indexing when he was busy describing in 
detail the others, owing to the additions that it received 
every day.® 

He thought that Vol. IX. fully deserved and required an 
exact description. Besides Talmudical treatises, it con- 
tained the discourses he delivered on the occasion of the 
conclusion of his lectures upon the single tractates of the 





: ['t 715. In VN’ Ni, p. 5d, he attacks the remarks of Wagenseil, in 
his Tela Iynea Satan, p. 121, where he also calls him $137 don 
Wont 9a 

1 pOIpAS w’ny mia2Sm Main wd AANA ANT D * N'Y a'p MIDDN 
3 Myo ay ww dy pervs ow otorda Sy anain 

2 qyMy HII) ONT AHDs3 KIA Sy Aan adn *a’y a”p AT MED 


3 AwyOR Dy new wensay D"a0Ind 

3 P. 114@ of the Index contains this one remark, °7'S & TIP ‘A 773 
wr xd Py Pd OT wR Dw O DY Aya ADIN ‘A PS 
Dp PR WA FI3 oo 3 * DAN DOD 3 ODDS ONT 
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Mishna and the Talmud, the Masoretic explanations of his 
father, and important funeral orations.! Here we find 
reference to the funeral orations delivered by R. Samson 
Bacharach upon his father, upon R. Samuel Edels (died 1632), 
upon R. David, Rabbi of Dresdnitz in Moravia (died 1639), 
upon the preacher, R. Loeb, of Mayence (1644), and upon R. 
Jonah Teomim, of Metz (died 1669),? as well as to memorial 
addresses by R. Jair himself upon R. Jonah Teomim, R. 
Jerucham, R, Isaac, of Mannheim, who was his brother-in- 
law, upon another brother-in-law, R. Moses Brilin, upon a 
relative named R. Nathan b. Jechiel, upon the warden, 
Baruch, upon the pious R. Sussmann, and R. Gershon Ash- 


kenazi.® 





The Index, p. 114a, thus describes it:—‘1"D) * NVI ND ‘Oo 775 
WAT MINI AVS by BSW WIT * NIIEDA * My NOD * NINSDO 
H miabn MPS WY M393. In pp. 114a-115a, 48 leaves of the MS., which 
must have had four kinds of pagination, are described ; in p. 116a, 19 leaves 
which were especially numbered, are described, and they contain the dis- 
courses upon the Talmud: p. 116), deals with the Masoretic notes ; p. 117a 
with the comments to Asheri, and Talmudical discussions in which both 
he and his father were engaged ; and p. 117d enumerates the funeral ora- 
tions that took up thirty-nine leaves that were especially numbered. 

2 bvyr wn IP? PAX Ip by Snan RYND IBDN WITT * TIAN a 

: whan WIAA JANIN by s/sew + Suan wep Tppn wit yn 5 
yw banny PRY Wax TWD “NIT by yop ny n't 3 


{v. Zunz, Litg., 432]. 
sOnD TADA Ny? 9 YH AT 


PDD TaN AD TAD pA Sy qDwoN Ty 63 AS 

3 p00 > amy 9 by erat at 

mod WD) 49K. WD San AY TMD pean Sy IBDN + ND AT 
‘D HID [ Gittin, 360] DYDdyIN ‘Da O'DIN Ma Sy) Rw Sy “MOND 
: wow MNYD yaMNK ANT Nw 

wy 1D Wor + Seyr psx Tams “20D 390 “Da Sy sBDA + 2/3 AT 
3 ponxa 

> pa 03 Sem 9 ya yma 9 amin Sy ney ony peD +2’ AT 
$ [Ber. 6b] 13) DIpo yrpn 

Sr qa oye by wrt ens 92 9 

: P'D ‘pps 3 99 2 St nwD NAD OMA Da Sy * MVD AT 
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In Vol. XI. he had gathered together the fruits of his 
reading, the account’ of which gives us an insight into the 
extent and variety of his general studies. Grammarians 
and exegetes, philosophers and historians, preachers and 
books of Responsa—all had been equally the objects of his 
attention. He also gives excerpts from maauscripts’ that 
were only temporarily in his possession. As it was his 
habit to introduce everywhere some remarks of his own, he 
frequently intermingled independent observations with his 
Collectanea, and when he did so he noted down in the Index 
the sources of his information.’ This list of extracts from 
the books of others he completes by a résumé of the excerpts 
scattered throughout the seven chief volumes.‘ 

In Vol. XVI. we are informed of the existence of a 
MS. which contained, in addition to notes by his father and 
grandfather, also portions from the pens of other authorities, 
such as R. Moses Cohen Narol, whose writings came into 

the possession of the family of Bacharach through his 





> Sv wor 9 pry wre Sy we sry 
: Syr poo was a’ aan pan by sy of 

1 P, 108a of the Index is thus headed: O'D)W7N DMSD D5’ orp 
pny onyad MIVA NwIAY DWI “9371N O37). This descrip- 
tion of the works he read occupies 209 leaves: p. 108) concludes this 
retrospect. 

2 Thus, ¢.g., PIPT JID IHD, &"3 TY I 47, that is, the grammatical 
portion of the Machbereth of Ibn Parchon, 9p Wind 'p “> AI; ND AT 
yo nbp "5D by D°PING WH] ° 3"Y; and JiINS WD ° t’sp AI 
PAYMND jp yor ‘0, in which I recognise the Memories of Joselmann 
von Rosheim; v. Revue des Etudes Juives, XVI. 85, sqq. 

3 Pp. 106a-107a has the heading: omapd D'yI DINKY VITNN OMIT 
oR” D3 odyx onix *nan> nyw Py) PI NY MP HID DMO wan. 
R’y MPI yop mM "BD FID AD w “YR” IDI ABH OMNIS now 
This index at the end of the volume, to which he often alludes, is missing 
in the MS.; perhaps it was also only intended to be drawn up, but was 
never done, 

« P. 108d has this heading: OD ‘nd AD Nyp *wrp"d now 
D753 OYN¥O3) O¥IBI AoA OMA Sy [i.e., p. 108a], i.e., in the 
seven volumes to which he exclusively refers in these remarks. 
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widow ; R. David Blum, Rabbi of Sulzburg in Baden; and 
R. Elijah Loans, of Worms." 

A detailed index was also wanted for Vol: XVII, 
which originally comprised 117 pages? Having been 
begun when he was a youth, its contents had been partly 
passed over and partly transferred to other volumes, Thus 
afterwards whole pages of it were thrown into the fire, and 
others struck out. But what remained was of sufficient 
value as to merit a minute description. In addi- 
tion to remarks upon his nightly dreams, in which he 
continued his studies * and speculations upon the form of 
the shield of David,‘ we also find here the reflection that 
the learned students of the Law, who apparently were main- 
tained by the working classes, really were the supports of 
the latter> Already there reveals itself in his youthful 
mind that many-sidedness and interest in all kinds of 
knowledge that afterwards so characterised him when in 
maturer years. In the midst of Talmudical studies there 





! P, 123) of the Index contains the distinct note, ¥' ad rp 43713 
Among others, the following are enumerated :— 
eID PRIA pro Ax pon wyw2 
: Syn w’xo * minaDo nos Sy wrxnn Sy ‘man 
2 San San weep oat Sy ‘man 
: Ssona one pram nixdas nace ows 
: may xoida 1 app OD MNP 
nyo pon, amin by ow dya ode sam pran > DOW “2 
por aa aay psdn wesy pa oon $5 yowon +pdy * nota oN 
3 yoyn3 
2 The description of it in the Index extends from p. 109a-112a, and 
bears the following heading: NIM JO ‘DN 'D'3 *N3Nd WR Ir” TD 
DIN O97D3 IPNYI TBD RINT NIW YD pr PHI dp 27M. 
MAA MANwWIND }|T ADS OAD *nEw 75 ora Ww Kd ONyPDI 
DIRYIT DYNO NAYN INI RII IN INIA TaDw yn Sy DDdip 
pnp op mp pinynd onypm max) max OMNES DIOP) OMY 
[sc, MT DD AID NOW Y] DPD wK. 
3: pen Sibna ppp ps Sy pny aeenp oda mea aT ns 
407 pO MVS ND yD AT ND 
5: qom> Sowa -n’yo orn) nn wma AD «n> A 
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appear notices upon the ritual at Metz,' and critical glosses 
to the editions of Jewish chronicles.’ 

In Vol. XVIII. three collections were combined, viz., his 
own decisions when a Rabbi, and forms of documents, such 
as bills of divorce and of chaliza; secondly, items from the 
official actions of his father concerning the same subjects, 
and, finally, the opinions of older authorities upon similar 
questions. 

Vol. XIX., according to its description, contained a 
large and elaborate work of his father upon the 613 com- 
mandments, a Will of R. Samson Bacharach, that is full of 
testimony to his profound piety, and an ethical letter of 
admonition to his children.‘ 

In Vol. XX. he had collected his marginal notes upon 
certain well-known works, such as the Two Tables of the 
Covenant, of R. Isaiah Hurwitz, and the famous book of 





1 2 yD p’P? DAD + AT IAD 
2s yam ns ny wa pron Sy maw oy n/p AT DD 

2 mvt wa pny dSya Sy mawn -x'y ’p AT oD 

3 On p. 112a, at the end of the Index to vol. XVII., appears the remark : 
pos %S yey mp aim om” own pa enna Sn 1 JD one 
p37 pst ysiap om avyed mada os DwrIn mpd ona NTO” 
bax oxy por *adpr moypa nydmy 03 TD D2 OM DANN? 
by Sina na oy sin troy pous Siam ee wD TD DUP PET 
pet by miydmy por yep qn sade ane a2 NIM oxy pon 
Vy pp) ov D2 NIM ODIDPA "Sy $173 aD KdyD ovdy72 


2 mi ny pend 
4 On p. 113a of the Index are the following words: ya yS Be” WS 


poyow mor ov S293 “3mm mye an pos O72 wR wD IRD 
3 MDM) DAI 


yo nyp p03 satpn ‘ya ypomaw my *200 IND AM Sy ND 
n> WN yD MDD) MDD NYwy Ed TON AD DI “sydaw nn ned 

Inox midi reap Sy mawar omy qrad Sin yp» 
syd nay ampon $na mxy oa) yp ansa S17 eK nN PD 
syaroy orp oat nypr ovdss yydn oxyyd tow nxn Ty 

2 Sy many Syx opynnon onyp - ny 25 myn 
‘IVES IBDN. Minden OD oMyY xd pyr Sy DION 
2 5913 Wr op mdon 
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R. Joshua Falk Cohen, and explanatory remarks upon the 
Midrashim.! 

In another section of this miscellany, to which R. Jair 
was especially attached, we become acquainted, thanks to 
the minute catalogue of the contents of Vol. XXII, with 
the poems and prayers of his father,? which he inserted in 
the index, after the pattern of the author. Is it owing to 
its stout binding, or to any other external circumstance, 
that this book alone, among all the huge collection that was 
brought together with so much love by their owner,’ has 
come down to posterity? From this favourite volume of 
Bacharach are taken the poems that he could-not omit to 
reproduce* in memory of their composer. 

In Vol, XXIII. there were a number of manuscripts, 
some his own work, such as the plan of the introduction 
to his Mekor Chayim, and of the Es Chayim, and others 
written by his father.’ 





1 On p. 122a of the Index we read: }'Y DIN Sy3 y3° 43 75 
: ppd 37 WIT RAT FAIA NWI Swi) apy 

: Sy app yo33 wo mipnyn Syma HD 

: Dwr nyp yo svdaa ep dyna TD 

: mina 7d atyy wn op wrin dy Soa no 

Originally the words in S* Nin, No. 1., were also included here: 

AD. west mw MTA bya by navn on7 D:D DP) "NI DS 

33 DEW (yA WA WD pnyin - by 2wnY. He also observes here 
on the margin: NT IHD FID AOw ‘y. 

1 P. 125a of the Index has the heading : IND IND JOP TD ° 2D TD 
mimo) ANT Nyy aA ban NS YD 7B AD NUD) Py *PI3 FNS 
ANI AB wnpnyny Paw vd Dipd ANXW 16103) ONT NNN 
: ndon adn rw ppp 


3 The MS. was in the possession of Jacob Koppel, Rabbi of Worms, 
who, in 1848, published some of the poems of R. Samson Bacharach, in 
the journal {ONIN 71¥ Wi, pp. 108d, 110d, 118d, 120a, 132, 188d, 148d, 
1520, 156a. 4 YN’ TN, pp. 223a-229a, 274)-275a. 

5 In the Index, p.12la, under the heading 41D NOW ‘Y +3" FD 
nt 7b, we have enumerated, -S2n NN wD St vaNAD ovdy253 9 DION 
minawon Sy rd mexin Sy own enotpn “Sita orp, clearly 
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One of the pearls of the collection is Vol. XXIV., which 
is mainly devoted to historical notes, and to original, con- 
temporary, and ancient poems, many by men who were alto- 
gether unknown as poets. Here, too, we find the memoirs 
of R. Moses Cohen Narol, which R. Jair’s stepmother had 
brought from Metz, and which consist of penitential 
prayers and accounts of the persecutions of 1648 and 1656, 
as well as of events occurring in Metz.’ A special value is 
attached to this volume from its dealing with family 
matters. It contains the genealogical tree of his father and 
mother, the memoirs of the unhappy year (1666) of the 
plague in Worms, the account of the invitation of the tall 
R. Low to appear before the Emperor Rudolf II., and the 
text of the amulets that he prepared for that monarch. At 
the end of this volume were also the letters from relatives 
and friends that Bacharach deemed worthy of special 
description.” 

Memorials of inestimable historical value were gathered 
together in Vol. XXXV. Although many of these 
documents had been burnt and lost, yet the remnant of 





as a reference to the Responsa upon the so-called “ Pin-maker’s” ques- 
tion ; cp. 8. Hock, in Gal-Hd, p. 16, note 18,— 
IND POY WADI 5t2 ONSP 2737 NNO OM) DY] APN 
3) pond o'er rad vsew Sram exp DMD? OUP OYPND 
mnbp nae ex vax and monns ona - nywyn vdap Syta no 
2 DN YP OPM ow *nyAD oN Seow TAD 
This volume also contained the introduction of the Mekor Chayim, part 
of the letters of approval of the same, and the plan of the Hz Chayim ; thus 
Bacharach describes it: "ID Sy paw 899 TIN Ya MIDs0N 3 
T’p 78D S¥x AD’ 32 ND (all this is struck out); ’M IDI DDI 
further we read, $3 -yand wit bay PP) a) mppd nowy md 7pA 
MOI pra Pp pnyaw naw oye syn wT wD SnD2 ‘DYDD 
vn nwa. By the aid of this quotation, we can now understand the 
words in YN’ NIN, p. 230), AINA 3”3 F333. 

1 Among these, I include the documents about the dispute between 
R. Meir Lublin and R. Joseph Ashkenas, of Metz; cp. Kaufmann, Réruc 
des Etudes Juives, XXII. 

2 P. 1194, b, and p. 126a contain the Index of this volume. 
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them contained such important fragments that a detailed 
description of them seemed fully justified” The records 
of the Sabbatian agitation of the year 1666, and the corre- 
spondence that both he and his father carried on during 
this exciting time, had an especially personal interest for 
Bacharach. In this volume were also carefully collected 
historical notes of apparently slight importance, such as 
the affair of the confiscation of books in Frankfurt-on-the- 
Maine? in 1509-10, a proof of the enlightened historical 
tendencies of the collector’s mind. 

Vol. XXXVII. contained a special work of his grand- 
father upon the Talmudic tractate Baba Mezia.° 

In Vol. XLVI. of this collection were included the 
poems of his father, the majority of which were taken 
from Vol. XXII. besides other poems. and imperfect 
fragments of his own composition, and poems of an histori- 
cal and religious purport of other authorities. This section 
Bacharach has furnished with a special table of contents.* 
Testimony to his historical bent of mind, which despised no 
source of historical information, and also extended to the 
examination of tombstones, is afforded here by his remarks 
upon the inscriptions upon the graves of R. Meir, of 
Rothenburg, and his noble benefactor, Alexander, which 
were in the cemetery at Worms.’ We have also here 
the family-tree that R. Jair drew up, making important 
additions to the statements imparted to him by his father. 
In this part he also wrote out® an historical work of his, in 





1 According to p. 113a of the Index. 

2 Cp. the description of the MS. No.7 of the Rosenthaliana, in the 
Catalogue of M. Roest, p. 1170, and Kracauer, in Zeitschrift fiir die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Deutschland, I. 160 sq. 

3 Mentioned by the way in the Index to vol. xxxv. 

* According to p. 125a of the Index. 

5 Cf. Lewysohn, Nos. 21 and 22. 

® At the end of the description of vol. xxxv. are the words, D03\p 
DINNIND + OVA Ty OnMNY “poID) TaD) ND Ww "Dan “yy ndovden 
bon. All this is crossed out and replaced by the words, J7323 N17 


Sy n’>pt [yopd y=] py yn. 
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which he tried to establish a continuous chain of students 
of the Talmud from father to son, from teacher to pupil, 
from the time of the Gaonim down to almost his own 
time. 

This commencement of a catalogue to his collection of 
MSS. continued by Bacharach, after he had left Worms, in 
his exile at Frankfurt,’ proves to us most distinctly that 
in spite of his life-long habit of constantly taking notes, in 
spite of a superabundance of productions of all kinds, in 
spite of systematic and extensive diligence in collecting— 
by which labour he might have been able to publish some- 
thing—in spite of all this, he never had anything ready to 
hand that need only have been shown in order to be printed 
at once. Stimulated by a sort of hunger for fresh know- 
ledge, always engaged in collecting and writing down 
scientific facts and discoveries, restless in his gathering 
together notes like a student, and like a busy bee search- 
ing through all fields of learning, he may have almost felt 
that the honey was in his possession, when the bitter 
experience was brought home to him that he no longer had 
the power of extracting it. 

The most striking example of this torment of Tantalus, 
to die of thirst in sight of flowing water, is offered by 
the work that has come down to us bodily, and not as a 
mere bibliographical shadow, viz., the manuscript of Mar 
Keshisha,? which is a dictionary of the terminology and 





1 This follows from what is said in preface to the Jair Nathib, which 
towards the end, describes his work as a lecturer at Worms. 


2 Which is preserved in the Beth-Hamidrash at Vienna. It is evident 
that this was only afterwards bound at the end of the volume containing 
the work written against R. Aaron Teomim, that originally had a spe- 
cial pagination. From the 201 leaves that (with the exception of the 
Preface to the Jair Nathib) are numbered on the lower left margin with 
Arabic numerals, 1265-2015, belong to the Mar Keshisha’s work. In the 
middle of the top of the page next to the title, Bacharach wrote 
the numbers in the current Hebrew alphabet, and as he begins with 
p. 4, and leaves off with the page before the last, he only counts 150 
sides (SP NWWP WD). Till p. 177, where the additions begin, on the 
left-hand corner of the upper margin of the right side of the page, the 
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methodology of the Talmud, in the widest sense of the 
words. It can be boldly averred that seldom has a 
collection of material for any branch of knowledge been 
attempted in such magnitude, and with such comprehen- 
sive observation of all facts connected therewith as in this 
one. 

Whatever his deep research in the oft-repeated journey 
over the sea that was called the Talmud, had brought 
to the surface, was here collected. Every letter, every 
word, every formula, every rule that was in any way 
connected with the terminology and methods of the 
Talmud, was here dwelt upon, and elucidated with the 
most extensive reference to the large body of literature 
belonging thereto. Only a personal examination of this! 
material can give any idea of the richness of it. Seventy- 
six quarto leaves are covered with his delicate and well- 
formed handwriting, that looks at first as if it were hope- 
lessly confused, but in reality is wonderfully clear, and 
reveals to us the fact that the writer was shortsighted. In 
the history of the study of the Talmud, this work ought to 
have wade an epoch by its truthfulness and simplicity, its 
acquaintance with scientific methods, and its merciless 
severity against all useless ingenuity and Pilpulistic dis- 
putations.? But this treasury with its almost immeasur- 





Hebrew letter, with which each article begins, is always given. Three 
full octavo leaves with notices upon the work are in sheets in the book. 

' J. H. Weiss was engaged with the plan of an edition of it; v., Kochbe 
Jizchak, 36, 85, sgq., and Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, VIII., 222 sqq. 

2 As an example, I quote an article from p. 135a :-— 
*R’y NDT VIN °3"y r’yp nips’ ° o’nI3 yds ye xy xd 


yw'n a tn qx $5 *pa Soy on Ay n’n nny $72 ° 9’pD yo 
Speed maine yy an ads [£7] news $n ew’ pyr ain 
mop 137 Sw s280 15 39 AYA TORY IY ‘nnyOwS. mod 
vm Son Sp one bw own yy po adawn ota od on 
a7 NIT ppp Sys “Dm *prendy - opr ‘non wD) IND YI 
nvawo mann ani onytd 9D ov prpro oy nwyon Sib ayy 
apod w/NNIPA AVI AD WINN Iw Ar nm AB AIDA 455) 
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able wealth was scarcely a useful possession even for its 
owner ; it was quite impossible for him to make it accessible 
to others. His eye hardly retained the power to penetrate 
this forest that had grown round the text in the course of 
years in the form of glosses; he was too weak and infirm 
to enter once again upon the researches, the results of 
which were here hinted at with extreme brevity rather than 
fully described, and to re-tread the path which he had 
traversed long ago. As the ominous title foreboded, he 
had become “the old man” who no longer had the strength 
to lift up the treasures that a life of unceasing industry 
and self-denial had accumulated. 

Whilst in this condition, the only evidences of any 
healthy interruption in the progress of his activity in 
constantly acquiring new knowledge, were the public 
decisions, now the sole memorials of his productive labour, 
that were evoked from him by numerous questions from all 
sides. Through this channel he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his rich store, which, thanks to the clearness of his 
index, he was easily able to extract from his Collectanea. 





Saaay n’n sdasr ons Spo ain oder xan 957 03 WAN ADD 
nat nsx ’s 55 mynd wy pr nddn opm wy “ain apo xd 
‘nnyow prox sin dan wor - Sypdpa mpi a Seta ma yp san 
Wyo WN AY’ oR vdyw xr xdow anaw xnsdat “ads 
ow nox w'ns: Seen pwd 972 935m Mo op pwd Kim 
mvp AD BN way <7 ana 137d odw mwnad od2 
9 oned ¥’N Tayed owt AX “nbn yoyar Sy mat mIwR 
vpyn ADOT 3’B3D OND) 3Iwn 7373 HDs $n pwd xn 
op) win woo apy w’ps “avn pwd sim CoD Toym odo 
mVoy PW w’oy py mw op dy wa. He also attacks Heida, 
e.g., in the article 123 Xd w”3, p. 1330: Ara 37 aN Sy > mM OAD 
yaad % add men pon ws 3 2B mip ADD3 mde) [p. 25] 


PIAS ABO MHD No IPA HID wy * 1w¥p3a 39325) 171353. Throughout 
the whole work Bacharach displays his thorough acquaintance with the 
Commentary to the Mishna of R. Lipman Heller, whom he calls (in O1N 


Wm, p.110a), ON Sys xin od3 ay 357. 
VOL. IIL. LL 
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In innumerable discussions, pro and con, he had at hand, in 
his seven principal volumes that were fully indexed, the 
familiar materials for his work, that were like a favourite 
garden through which he was never too tired to walk. 
With these excellent aids, it was not difficult to indicate to 
Hirsch Frankel’ and other copyists and amanuenses, 
among whom we are informed of a R. Elisha? and R. 
Samuel,’ the passages from his Collectanea that were to be 
embodied in his miscellaneous Responsa. 

This collection was to comprise 635 Responsa, the title 
of which, Chavoth Jair, was to equal that number in 
the numerical value of its letters, and was to have the 
further advantage of combining within itself other note- 
worthy plays upon words. Thus, in contrast to the old 
works of Responsa that were like fortified cities, his modest 
expressions of opinion were only to be “the villages of 
Jair,” and besides alluding to his name Chayim, were to 
preserve the memory of the learned grand-daughter of the 
tall R. Low, the female founder of his house, by denoting 
the author as “the Jair of Eve (Chava).” But when only 
a third part of his Responsa had been printed, and he saw 
that they already formed a goodly volume, he resolved, in 
consequence of some deep-meaning allusions,’ to issue in the 
first volume only 238, the numerical value of his family name 
(though on closer inspection, it really amounted to 242), to 
which, at the last moment, he added some especially im- 
portant newly-received Responsa of his friend, R. David 
Oppenheim.’ The inclusion of the prefaces to his original 








1 The first note in he Jair Nathib observes: yn ans3” Dip bs 
pan *BT by sayn wn 9 won payin ovdyta peta Sm 213. 

* In the beginning of the Jair Nathib, Bacharach says: “Three short 
perpendicular lines at the side of any headline in the Index, denotes that 
this piece was copied by R. Elisha”; }°D * 1D1D2 “BP OP ‘2 O95 || 
pords 9 53 pny. 

3 In the same way four dots show the work of R. Samuel :—:: O41 
Seipy 9 vy pnyin. ‘ V, the Preface. 

5 Tb. p. 229a: 4 + JW + VR = 4 + DK AY = FDI = 242, 

® Ib., p. 239a-p. 250a. 
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larger works, as well as of the letters of approbat on to the 
Mekor Chayim, and of several references to his Collectanea} 
and to the Mar Keshisha, was to furnish some idea of the 
sum total of his life’s work, even though he was prevented 
from making public the whole of it. 

But it did not require this external indication to enable 
every clear-sighted person to see that with this work a 
scholar had come forward who was thoroughly conversant 
with every possible branch of learning, and every page of 
whose book bristled with proofs of the fulness of know- 
ledge that was at the disposal of the author. What now 
appeared was something quite new and original, a collec- 
tion of opinions that struck out a line for itself, that was 
independent and exhaustive in the solution of questions, 
highly suggestive in its manner of propounding problems, 
possessed of a thorough mastery over the sources of infor- 
mation, and supported by a remarkable knowledge of 
general literature. A series of auxiliary sciences had 
here been pressed into the service of the study of the 
Talmud: the spirit of R. Lipman Heller was now resusci- 
tated. The general tendency of the whole was no longer 
a display of quibbling ingenuity, but a dignified erudition, 
that drew its origin from the most hidden sources. Emu- 
lating the example of Estori Parchi in his knowledge of 
the historical sciences, he again discussed the coins and 
weights and measures of the Talmud ;? following Joseph 
del Medigo* he treated of mathematics and astro- 





1 V., in the Preface: }Y OIPO APRA WD IYI DYN NT AN 
db I 5 JD SOIWIPA IN NRYWP W MHD Ni) P"OD3; and 
further (p. 2a, line 5 from the bottom), D°3933 °N3IN3 AAD O73 AYN; 
compare also p. 165a, p. 185d, “DO31P3 b>” , and p, 2302, ¥3 F331. 

2 PDD = NWP ID “ED, he also reckons among the abbreviations on 
p. 2765. At the end of No. 152 occur the words, awd ViI33 Ny vw 
PD HDI ANID MIWA Mw. 

3 Compare YN’ NIN, Resp. 1.; v. Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 536. 

4 The idea of the publication of a special work by Bacharach upon 
Joseph del Medigo, mentioned in Zunz’s Monatstage, p. 1, rests upon the 
passage in ‘V7 DIN, p. 1124. He had seen Joseph, when a boy, in 
LL2 
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nomy' with the acumen of the specialist, and through the 
thoroughness and richness of his observations” he started 
a new school in the study of the Talmud. In the midst of 
these Talmudic Responsa, he revealed a mind that was 
equally at home in problems of religious philosophy * as 
in the mysteries of the Cabbala,‘ and that had passed the 
school of secular culture’ in general and the study of 
natural science in particular.6 An implacable enemy to 





Prague, and also when he visited Worms, in 1652, as he himself states in 
VSR’? NIN, p. 2700, INI33) INIA AINVAD YIN A WD VN 9D 
an ny wNdW19; compare Horovitz, Jiidische Aerzte, p. 25, note 2. 

! Compare, ¢.g., Resp., 155, 172, and p. 266-67a, 219, where his numerous 
astronomical labours are mentioned, 

2 In YN’ NIN, No. 94, p. 91a, a friend there named had already re- 
marked the incomparable character of the methodological writings of 
Bacharach. A careful comparison of this Responsum, as well as of the 
famous No. 192 with the text in the MS. of the NU’Y)P 1D, convinces me 
that the printed portion represents a revision and expansion of the rough 
materials here collected. 

3 From p. 198d, we learn that Bacharach has also written a work upon 
the More of Maimuni, 3" WIT 7"32 13587. 

* Compare Resp. 210. 

5 Compare Resp. 206. On f. 1045 he also mentions a polyglot Bible of 
the New Testament, in sixteen languages, that he had seen. Compare his 
remarks upon the antiquity of printing, and how books used to be printed, 
in Resp. 185; he speaks of the German translation of the Bible, p. 206d, 
last line. 

6 In the remarkable Resp. 233, he reckons up the miracles and incom- 
prehensible phenomena in Nature, that distinctly support the idea of 
transcendental mysteries, compare 234, The self-contradictions of the 
statements of scientists, especially among astronomers, that he mentions 
in the learned Resp, 219, has induced him (as we see on f. 204a) to throw 
into the fire with his own hand his researches in this abtruse subject : 
sndan mia pda ms wes 21 !nona NEw INwA ‘NDP *D AR 
37 7D? 12 IN WN T WP. His ardent longing for knowledge that 
is manifested in this Responsum, which altogether breathes a modern spirit, 
leads us to wish we might see a translation of, and scientific investigation 
into it. Thus, on f. 206d, he also speaks of how he refuted the argument of 
a Christian scholar who defended the alteration of the Sabbath to Sunday 
on the plea that one day had been lost when, in the time of Joshua, the 
sun stood still, by showing to him that in that case the Mohammedan 
were right in observing Friday as the day of rest. 
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Pilpul,’ he disarmed all opposition by his profound know- 
ledge of the sources of his statements, a knowledge that 
enabled him to point out, even to great scholars, what 
they had overlooked or said incorrectly.? 

A glance through his volumes of Collectanea suggested 
all sorts of important additions, some of which he deter- 
mined to subjoin to his first volume, but of which he 
decided to reserve the greater part for the second, that was 
to include the remainder of his Responsa, but which never 
appeared. The house of Oppenheim in Vienna, Samuel 
Oppenheim and his sons Emanuel and Wolf, in conjunction 
with Samson Wertheimer, defrayed the expenses of print- 
ing* ; and in the spring of 1699 the work issued from the 
press of the Frankfurt printer Johannes Wust. 

Owing to his feeble health and consequent need of rest 
Bacharach had not troubled to obtain testimonials from 
strangers, though he could readily have procured them 
from all sides. He limited himself to his friends in Frank- 
furt. R. Gabriel Eskeles, of Metz, who, as a descendant of 
the tall R. Low, was his kinsman, and who was just then 
staying in Frankfurt (1698) whilst on a journey ; R. David 
Oppenheim, in Nicolburg, and R Samson Wertheimer, 
in Vienna, both of whom had heard of his work of Re- 
sponsa from Worms*—these were the only strangers whose 





1 Compare the end of the pedagogic Responsum, No. 123, and the obser- 
vations of R. Samson in Nos, 124 and 152; for the high esteem in which 
he held Hebrew grammar, see f. 206a, b. 

2 The extreme independence of Bacharach is shown, for instance, in 
Resp. 20, that is so replete with proofs of the extensive range of his read- 
ing, and that had already been published in 937 O1N. In this, he points 
out from Rashi, Maimuni, Elijah Misrachi, and R, Isachar Bir Eulenburg, 
whom he esteemed so highly, how even the greatest authorities can err. By 
comparing p. 245 with p. 108, it will be further seen that Bacharach 
had this sheet reprinted after the whole collection of Responsa had been 
already printed. 

3 Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 57, note 2. 

4 Bacharach’s words at the end of the testimonials: N\VNON 3 5 
§3)DT NII KYIV P’P> S333) {A933 YN ANA Opin ovdyain 
NYS My NS ONVAD MDwnN jr. 
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warm expressions of approval he prefixed to his book. 
Joseph Samuel b. Zebi,'! the Rabbi in Frankfurt, led the 
way,and R. Samuel Cohen Schotten and Naphtali Herz 
Gans ended the list of friends who signified their esteem 
for Bacharach by giving their letters of approbation to 
his work. 

It was characteristic of the fate of this man, hard- 
ened in misfortunes, that the sun just began to rise in 
the heaven of his life when evening was drawing nigh. 
Now, when his renown was being spread abroad on the 
wings of his book, he had become a prematurely aged man, 
who had surrendered all his once fondly cherished hopes, 
and had learned that resignation? which is too often the 
only guerdon of conscientious toil. Had he been still young 
and strong, he would not have had to wait long for a 
summons from some important community, a realisation of 
his hopes, for which he had hitherto been fruitlessly 
longing. For we need not seek the causes of his isolation 
and ill-success in any traits in his character, which the all- 
effacing hand of time might have obliterated. It is at once 
obvious that this man, whom unknown circumstances had 
condemned to the obscurity of private life, after a too brief 
period of public activity, has been unable to rise again, 
in spite of the appreciation of the.best of his con- 
temporaries, without the support afforded him by literary 
fame. His distinguished descent and personal talents 
had not been sufficient to procure for the obscure 
German a post worthy of his merits, at a time when 
the most eminent Jewish communities chose for their 
Rabbis none but Polish scholars, whose studies began 





! V. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rab., II. 56, note 2; the words in his testi- 
monial N79") P"P3, ina waxy on An Wk, which Lewysohn 
p. 74, has only made worse by attempting to correct them by an impossible 
conjecture—probably contains a blunder instead of P3Y or NY¥IID. 

2 In the Preface, p, 18, he remarks : }11Nw3n N79 $n sny3n 739 °3, 
which words have been thought worthy of being reproduced in Asulai’s 
o°d)337 DY, ed. Benjacob, I. 458. 
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and ended with the Talmud. But he had already 
become reconciled to his fate, and had humbly and 
quietly given up all expectations for the future. If 
there was anything that disturbed him, it was the thought 
that the continuance of learned tradition, the chain of the 
study of the Law, which had descended in his family from 
father to son, would cease with him, and his intellectual 
heritage would be wasted, and have nobody to accept it.' 
It was for this reason alone, and not with any desire for 
fame, that he rejoiced in the thought that the publication _ 
of the first volume of his Responsa had secured the safety 
of at least a part of his life’s work. 

But his day was not yet destined to draw to a close 
before he had scattered the seeds of his genius in the same 
furrows in which his father and grandfather had laboured. 
The belief in the re-establishment of the community at 
Worms, that he had foretold and continually nourished, did 
not prove an idle one; he was to be rewarded for the force 
of his faithful confidence. The Peace of Ryswick had been 
concluded, and the dispersed citizens and the Council that 
had been deliberating in exile now hurried together to re- 
constitute a new community from the ruins and desolation 
of the city.” In vain had the Lord Palatine and ruling 
chief justice, Johann Friedrich Seidenbender, attempted to 
keep out all who were not Lutherans from the new town, 
and in the thirty-nine articles of his memorial-letter had 
especially devised plans against the Jews, “ how they should 
be allowed to die out quietly."* On the 13th of June, 
1699, the treaty that sealed the admission of the Reformers 





1 Compare p. 1) of the Preface to '8’ MiN and to the Index, YX’ 
and. 

2 F. Soldau, Die Zerstérung der Stadt Worms im Jahre 1689, p. 47. 

3 Lewysohn has published the remarks of Seidenbender—not Seiden- 
brenner—taken from his memorial-letter, that concerns the Jews, in 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift, VII., 363-7: “ If we read what his opinions were,” 
says Soldau, p. 49, “it will be evident why, during the time Worms was 
in the hands of the French, the Jews kept friendly with the enemy an 
bore so little love to their own governors.” 
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was concluded. Nor could this permission be withheld 
from the Jews, who, thanks to the energetic and influential 
support they received from Samuel Oppenheimer, the 
Imperial Chief Court-Agent at Vienna, were moreover 
confirmed in all their privileges.' With revived courage 
and warm zeal the Jewish community accordingly set about 
re-establishing themselves. The old Synagogue, that had 
become a stable for the horses of the brutal soldiery who 
had burnt the town, and afterwards a granary for the 
provisions of the populace who had taken refuge therein,’ 
had first to be attended to, and it was even white-washed 
inside—an act that their pious scruples had prevented them 
from performing at any other time.* The selection of a 
Rabbi for the new community, which was their foremost 
care, could scarcely have caused any serious doubt, or have 
been open to dispute. They might well consider themselves 
fortunate in having a shepherd close at hand who would 
take charge of the once more assembled flock, and to whom 
an old debt was still owing. With what feelings must 
Bacharach have accepted the post to which a generation 
before he had been dedicated by the blessing of his dying 
father, towards which he had in vain brought forward his 
highest aspirations and fullest strength, and which was now 
bestowed upon him when a mere shadow, a wreck of his 
former self! Certainly he must have recognised the hand 
of Providence in all this, that allowed him, though late in 
the day, yet with his own eyes to behold the chair of 
authority that had been sanctified for him by the legacy of 
his father. 

Thus, he had the satisfaction of knowing that not in vain 
had he dreamed of the re-consolidation of the revered and 





1 V. Seidenbender, quoted by Lewysohn, ib., 363; G. Wolf, Geschichte 
der Juden in Worms. 

2 Schudt, I., 411; Lewysohn, 7d., 362. 

3 See supra, note 74, and Schudt, 7d., “ After the peace of Ryswick had 
been concluded, the Jews forthwith renovated their Synagogue and 
erected a roof of slate over the vault, in order to make it look 
very pretty,” 
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ancient congregation of Worms, and of being a witness of 
its vigorous resurrection, thanks to the resolute guidance 
of its leaders: The spirit of intolerance that was breathed 
forth, both from the council-chamber and the pulpit, against 
the Jews, could not check the process of their re-settlement 
in the town; the wardens of the synagogue had even the 
courage in the year 1700 to lodge a complaint with the 
magistrates against the inflammatory sermons of the parish 
priest, Johann Heinrich Mehl, and thus to preserve at least 
the appearance of justice, though so far from obtaining 
the reality, they were compelled by the Government to 
apologise to the clergyman in question.! 

But it was to be sufficient for Bacharach to have passed 
the borders of his promised land, and to see only the 
beginning of the realisation of that which he had so 
earnestly longed for. After a short period of activity, on 
the Ist of January, 1702, in the sixty-tifth year of his age, 
death withdrew him from his congregation. Enfeebled by 
illness from his childhood, his strength consumed by grief, 
having been almost compelled to still his biting sorrow by 
incessant and exhausting mental labour, he had grown aged, 
before he had reached advanced years, and had spent all 
his powers by the time he had begun to require them for 
prosperous activity. True it is that both his epitaph,? and 
the “memorial for his soul”* that was set up for him in 
Worms, prove that people began, after his death, to recognise 
what they had lost in him, though they had not known 
how to keep possession of him, but the ill-fated star that 
had shed such a gloomy light over his whole life pursued 
him even beyond the grave. The distressing anxiety about 
the writings he would leave behind him, that had disturbed 
his last years, has proved itself to be well founded, for the 





1 Schudt, id., 421 sq. 

2 The first words of the epitaph (Lewysohn, No. 38), before the word 
piv, form the acrostic MINA pNIT. 
3» Sy pap, IIT. 22. 
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rich intellectual treasures that all his life long he had 
accumulated and guarded with so much affection, have been 
scattered to the four winds, and become a prey to the 
destructive elements.' But even if he has not come down 
to posterity with all the ripe produce of his life’s work, never- 
theless he has become so deeply impressed upon their memory 
as to have his name preserved as one of the most promi- 
nent men of genius, one of the most important phenomena 
among the German Jews of the seventeenth century, who, 
though having his nature deeply rooted in the past was still 
in advance of his time, and who will always be regarded as 
the forerunner of the study of Judaism in a historica) and 
scientific spirit. 
Davip KAUFMANN. 





1 Even the necessary instructions about how his MSS, should be divided 
into parts, which seem to have been written upon the covers of the Index, 
have disappeared, perhaps through careless binding. One passage has 
however been preserved, which M. Friedmann has already transcribed 
for Dr. Berliner, it runs as follows :— 

‘3 DDSIIDANA 73 ANY 

 Soyy37 a) 9925 ny - DIP) NY ~S 

wn 9925 {7 "A539 NRNY) 39 93N5 

re aa) 9905 {AY FNS OAD PRw yoy mans FS 

The Preface to “N° MIM also promises to give testamentary instructions 
about his works, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
A Translation of the Treatise Chagigah. 


A Translation of the Treatise Chagigah. From the Babylonian Talmud. 
With Introduction, Notes, etc. By the Rev. A. W. Streane, M.A. 


Cambridge University Press, 1891. 


Mr. STREANE’s volume deserves, and will receive, the cordial welcome 
of all English students of the Talmud. It isa useful and meritorious 
effort to place at least one of the smallest tractates of the Babylonian 
Talmud within the intellectual reach of those to whom the original 
presents insuperable difficulties. But Mr. Streane’s attempt cannot 
fail to re-open the whole controversy on the possibility of translating 
the Talmud at all. 

No literature can ever be the possession of the multitude unless it 
can dispense with a guide. A country is not opened up to civilisation 
when a few adventurous spirits have found their way to its heart. 
Until its highways have become the ways of common tread, which he 
who will can traverse, it remains in the control of the professional 
explorer. In this sense we fear the Talmud can never become a 
popular book ; the “general reader” can never hope to see more of 
the country than the guide chooses to show him. For, though it has 
been committed to writing, the Talmud remains an oral tradition, 
which a living expounder alone can adequately convey to another. 
We do not mean to imply that translation is quite impossible, and 
that efforts towards thai object should be deprecated. But Mr. 
Streane himself would be the first to admit that his version is by no 
means easy reading. If a translation is to be of real service, the text 
of the Talmud cannot be rendered exactly as it stands. Mr. Streane’s 
version is in places quite bewildering, and this is no fault of the 
translator. Yet it is not the fault of the original either, for whatever 
the Rabbis were not, they were close reasoners. The difficulty is one 
arising from the method in which the Talmud is written, and that it 
is not quite impossible to cope with it has been shown clearly enough 
by that renowned Talmudist, Friedmann of Vienna.! Not to trans- 





1 brn nye dy 735. (Pressburg : 1885.) 
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form this review into an essay, we must briefly state the conclusion at 
which this authority arrived. The translator must not take the 
Talmud as he finds it, and translate it word by word, for thereby 
confusion becomes worse confounded. He must first separate the 
main line of argument from the accessories, added sometimes in most 
intricate ramifications to the main line, and he must show, by print- 
ing in varying types, the points at which the main line of thought is 
interrupted and resumed. Technical terms must be altogether left 
untranslated, for they have no strictly accurate equivalents in other 
languages. Friedmann prints some representative extracts to show 
how the Talmud would look thus arranged, and at the invitation of the 
Oriental Corgress, held in Vienna in 1888, edited tractate Makkoth in 
accordance with his plan. May it be hoped that one of the Congresses 
to be held shortly in London will take the matter in band, and will 
entrust to Mr. Streane, or to other available scholars, the task of 
attempting, on lines similar to those suggested by Friedmann, the 
translation of some representative passages from one of the Talmudic 
tractates ? 

The preceding remarks deal with fundamental principles; it 
remains to speak of Mr. Streane’s performance on its own merits. It 
bears the mark of patience and care, as well as of a no mean 
acquaintance with the language and style of the Talmud. The trans- 
lation of technical phrases, however, occasionally leads to a misinter- 
pretation. Thus, on p.3 of the translation, “there is a Baraitha, A 
deaf man is like a fool and a child,” does not convey the true sense, 
for °3NP merely refers to the preceding Mishnah, which is about to be 
explained. A similar remark applies, ¢.g., to the opening words of the 
second paragraph of p. 122, where the Mishnah and not a Baraitha is 
cited. In the same paragraph (on p. 3) the words $33 pon aw 
Dip mean less “as wise men have everywhere said,” than “ wher- 
ever the sages employ the term.” Mr. Streane’s notes are usually very 
full, and the historical help they supply is most useful. Yet the 
addition of a brief explanation of the context, of the interpolation 
of apparently irrelevant passages, might often have greatly facilitated 
the student’s labour of following the argument. Talking of the notes, 
it is somewhat strange to find such frequent references to Wolf, 
Bartolocci, and Etheridge, to the utter exclusion of the important 
works of modern scholars. Equally strange is the omission to men- 
tion the Varia Lectiones of Rabbinovicz, which would have supple- 
mented some of Mr. Streane’s notes. Thus, on p. 117, note 5, a 
reference to the Munich MS. would have shown that the reading is 


nd, and not 85), Bacher’s Agada der Babyl, Amoraer, p. 148, might 
have been quoted on p. 119, note 1, and 137, note 2, for it is the most 
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important contribution to the subject. But we have no space to 
enter intoa minute criticism of the notes ; the following points must 
suffice : {239 19M (p. 11, note 2) so far from always introducing some- 
thing pre-Christian, mostly does the reverse ; nor is the distinction 
drawn (p. 13, note 4) between xodwa and m2, a tenable one. On page 
19, for “weighs out for us both light and heavy” the translation 
should be “has made the light as important as the heavy” (Spuw 
nyons mdp ainan iy). In p. 55, note 4, the explanation offered of 
the absence of a commentary on Genesis corresponding to those 
on the other books (e.g., Mechilta on Exodus), though very 
ingenious, can scarcely be accepted. The Bereshith Rabba, 
which is one of the oldest of the Midrashim, filled the gap 
which Mr. Streane finds, but which, in fact, has no existence. 
No commentary of authority supports Mr. Streane’s note 9, or p. 65; 
nor is there, as far as we know, any Talmudical or Midrashic passage 
that justifies the statement (p. 71, note 1) that “ Tradition said that 
there were 250 points of difference between the Law and Ezekiel.” 
The note (p. 81, 4) to “‘ wrapped himself up ” omits to allude to the fact 
that a Talmid Chacham was very particular to appear in a 
dignified costume, and thus the phrase acquired quite a conventional 
signification. On page 117 the omission to refer to Rabbinovicz has 
produced an unintelligible rendering, for the reading should be DIwWD 


%> by yas NDN4, which gives very good sense, “for the weight of 
the vessel must be taken into account.” Sometimes one might feel 
inclined to divide the paragraphs differently. Thus, on p. 121, the new 
paragraph should not begin at the words “ Rab Papa,” but with “ But 
let us consider.” Several other notes might be questioned, and some 
uncritical explanations are propounded, which are obviously inad- 
missible. But we have no further space to deal with details, however 
important they may be. 

Though it will be seen from what precedes that Mr. Streane’s work 
is marked by some defects, it will, we are certain, have a stimu- 
lative effect on the study of the Talmud, and the learned translator 
has earned our thanks for a very conscientious attempt to supply a 


real need. : 
I, ABRAHAMS. 
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Massoretic Investigations. 


Masoretische Untersuchungen. By Dr. Lupwic Biav, Professor at the 
Rabbinical School of Budapest. (Strassburg: 1891.) 


Mucu has been done lately for the advancement of the study of the 
Massorah, by Dr. Ginsburg in this country and Dr. S. Baer in 
Germany. The JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW published in its first 
year an able essay by the Rev. Isidore Harris, but no one has as yet 
found out that the authorised Massorah, if we may employ this expres- 
sion, is not reliable at all, a subject which Professor Blau lays before 
us in his monograph. He tries to prove that the Massorites did not 
understand the earliest tradition for the Biblical text which is con- 
tained in the Siphre and the Talmud. If Professor Blau is right, 
and we believe he is, the authority of the Massorah recepta is broken. 
In the first instance, our author treats of the points above words, 
which indicate an elimination. Thus in Numbers iii. 39 the {8 
has no right to be there, according to the Siphre. The Massorah puts, 
by misunderstanding the Siphre, a point only on the } of {78}, which 
gives no sense in the text. More striking is the nonsense the Massorah 
makes of the passage Gen. xviii. 9. The Siphre says that the word 
MS is provided with points of elimination, since the angels knew 
where Sarah was. Some texts make the elimination in the word 5x, 


some for the whole word, and some others keep the 5 only. The words 
in the Siphre and other sources, viz.,“‘ For they know where Sarah 
was,” can only mean the elimination of 7S, “where.” Professor 
Blau proposes to make sense in the Biblical passage after the 
elimination of the word “ where,” which we cannot consider satis- 
factory. According to our opinion, the passage would read as follows : 
—“ And they said unto him, Behold, Sarah thy wife is in the tent. 
And he said, I will certainly return,” etc. The same is the case with 
the word PN" (Numbers ix. 10; JEwisH QUARTERLY Review, L., 
p- 133), where the old tradition eliminates the entire word, and not 
the 7 only, which gives no sense. 

Of course we cannot reproduce all the passages quoted by the Pro- 
fessor. We shall only mention the gem of the monograph, viz., his 
discussion of the reversed 3 in Numbers x. 35, 36, which means nothing 
else but the abridged form of 113 “ pointed.” The points having been 
too many for two verses, the two J at beginning and end took their 
place. This is the true explanation, which no one noticed before our 
author, although it is as simple as the egg of Columbus. In fact, the 
expression reversed nun is a late one; the earlier tradition has 1)p3, 
as Professor Blau shows. The author of the tractate Soferim had 
probably a MS. before him in which spaces were marked before 
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35 and after 36 ; therefore he recommends a iY", “ space.” (That is 
the right reading in a Bodleian MS., instead of the incomprehensible 
ND’ in our text, which Dr. Joel Miiller, in his excellent edition of 
this treatise, ingeniously proposed.) 

The next part in Professor Blau’s monograph has for object the 
pendent letters (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, L,, p. 137), which is 
followed by a chapter on the Tikkune Soferim, of which the earlier 
documents count eleven, while later on we find mentioned eighteen. 
Raym. Martini, for instance (Pugio Fidei, p. 277, ed. Carpzov), 
mentions an unknown 7ikkun for Ps. xxii. 17, which was used as an 
argument to brand him as a forger (Zhe Expositor, 1888, Third Series, 
Vol. VII., p. 183) ; but from the variations found in different docu- 
ments on this subject it is highly probable that Martini copied from 
a genuine text. In the sixth part our author treats of the words 
written otherwise than read, and in the last he gives explanations of 
Massoretic notes quoted in the Midrashim. 

We hope that Professor Blau will continue his ingenious 
Massoretic investigations, for if he has succeeded in shaking the 
foundation of the Massorah, he ought to try to repair the breach by > 


a new construction. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Eldad the Danite. 


Eldad ha-Dani seine Berichte iiber die zehn Sttimme und deren Ritus in 
verschiedenen Versionen nach Handschriften und alten Drucken mit 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen nebst einem Excurse uber die Falascha 
und deren Gebrauche von ABRAHAM EpstTEIN. Pressburg: 1891 
(in Hebrew, and with a Hebrew title also), ‘published by Herr 
Lippe, Wien. 

Tue author of this interesting and learned monograph is nota stranger 

in the field of Rabbinical literature. Besides his essays on the Mid- 

rash Rabbathi and the Pugio Fidei, on the Book of. the Jubilees (of 

which the first part appeared in the Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxi., 

p. 80, sqq.), and many others of minor importance, Herr Epstein is 

the author of a remarkable book on Jewish antiquities, entitled, 

Beitrige zur Jiidischen Alterthumskunde I. (Wien : 1887), of which we 

regard his present book as a second instalment; indeed, we are 

astonished that the learned author has not described it as such on the 
title-page. The present work is composed of three essays. The first 
treats of the diary of the famous Eldad the Danite, which Herr 
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Epstein thinks genuine. The native country of Eldad, our author 
concludes, was either Yemen, or a province of South-east Africa, 
where the Jews knew Hebrew without having any knowledge of the 
Talmud, whilst in Palestine, Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, Spain and 
the Magreb, the decisions of the Geonim were already well known 
towards the end of the ninth century, the date at which Eldad ap- 
peared, bringing with him strange Halachoth concerning the Shehitah 
and Bedikah, which agree neither with the views of Rabbanites nor 
Karaites. Eldad, Herr Epstein maintains, could not be a native of 
Abyssinia, the country of the Falashas, since they speak only the 
Geez dialect, and know no Hebrew, whilst there is no trace of this 
dialect in Eldad’s Hebrew, but there are some traces of Arabic, which 
Eldad must have known, although he pretended the contrary. Traces 
of Arabic in Eldad’s Hebrew were already recognised by others before 
our author (Jour. Asiatique, 1861, II., p. 206), although Herr Epstein 
supplies a larger number of instances ; but to affirm that the Yemen 
Jews, although knowing and writing Hebrew, were completely 
ignorant of the Talmud and the works of the Geonim, is a premature 
conclusion, for the early history of the Jews in this country is not 
so well known as to permit such a definite conclusion. And were 
this even proved, we could not admit that the Yemen Jews knew 
nothing of the oral law, as is the case with the Falashas, who indeed 
are scarcely of the Jewish race at all. Why should the Babylonian 
and Palestinian Rabbis have communicated Halachas to Africa, 
Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, and not to Yemen? Surely, the 
Geonim would have been as anxious for the religious observances of 
the Yemen Jews as of those in other countries. It is therefore pro- 
bable that Eldad invented his strange Halakhoth as he did his impos- 
sible visit to the Ten Tribes and the children of Moses. Why the 
Geonim in Babylonia and in Africa believed in them, and why the 
grammarian, Judah ben Qoreish, quoted the explanation of 71” ac- 
cording to the dialect of the Danites (not of Eldad ; see Journal As., 
1861, luc. cit.), can be answered by another question: Why did they 
believe in so many Agadic books, issued in their own time, as ancient, 
for instance, the Pirke de R. Eliezer, and others? The connection of 
the Ten Tribes with the rise of pseudo-messiahs 1s well known, and 
therefore any information about them was not only welcome, but 
was eagerly believed, and hence no scepticism was roused as regards 
Eldad’s reports. 

But apart from the question of the genuineness of Eldad’s diary, we 
consider Herr Epstein’s geographical notes, as well as the comparison 
of Eldad’s Halakhoth with the Rabbanitic ones, asa boon to Rabbinical 
literature. His publication of the different texts of Eldad’s diary 
from old editions, and from MSS. is also an important contribution, 
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and this remark applies more especially to the copious and learned 
notes. It seems, however, that our author was not aware that the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. I., pp. 95 to 114, has an article on the 
same subject, where in a supplementary note (p. 423) another text is 
pointed out in which the diary in a concise form is ascribed toa 
merchant Elhanan. 

The Halakhoth are also given as found in four different texte, of 
which the most authentic seem to be those reported by Samuel Jama 
ben Jacob of Cabes in Tunisia. Here in the neighbourhood of 
Kairowfn the tradition was better kept up. That the Arabic book 
entitled Risaleh al-Burhdn fi Tadzhiyat al-Haiwan, without the name 
of the author, in the unique Bodleian MS. is indeed, according to Herr 
Halberstam’s ingenious deduction, the work of our Samuel, results from 
passages in Yemen MS, which we shall mention in another number of 
the JEWIsH QUARTERLY Review. Why Herr Epstein doubts the 
existence of this MS. (p. 105, 8) we do not know. 

The third part treats of the Falashas, which has become now a 
subject @ la mode. Of course Herr Epstein, as well as others who 
have busied themselves with this strange tribe, have to rely chiefly upon 
the report made by the celebrated M. Joseph Halévy, and the 
accounts published by Flad and others. The name of Falasha is 
derived from the root falash to emigrate ; they indeed call themselves 
“the exiled” in their prayer-book. Is the name of Pelishtim, “ the 
Philistines,” derived from the same word ? It is possible, for they 
came from Caphtor (Amos ix. 7). 

After a brief description of the dwelling-places and the language of 
the Falashas, Herr Epstein gives an account of their literature. To 
this ought to be added some apocrypha which M. Halévy brought 
from Abyssinia, and which are still in his possession. Our author 
continues then with a chapter on the creed of the Falashas, and with 
the enunciation of their feasts and fasts with the calculation necessary 
for fixing them. In mentioning that the Falashas rely in these respects 
on the book of the Jubilee, our author speaks of the similar calculation 
of the Samaritans according to a late source. Why not rather quote 
the introduction to a Samaritan chronicle which appeared in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1869, IL., p. 422? After having spoken about 
the priests, the Nuazirites. the house of prayer, the sacrifices, the 
prayers, the ritual rules and the costumes of the Falashas, Herr 
Epstein concludes with a chapter on the origin of this curious tribe, 
for which they have themselves three traditions, and after having 
mentioned and discussed the opinions on the subject by Filoxene 
Luzzatto, the late Marcus and M. Halévy, our nuthor comes to the 
conclusion that the Falashas for the greater part came from Egypt, 
whence they brought their strange ritual, which is neither Samaritan 
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nor Judaic, but a mixture of both made by Onias when he built the 
temple of Heliopolis, and tried to satisfy the different sects by accept- 
ing something from each of them. That is also the reason suggested 
for the strange literature the Falashas possess, and perhaps also of 
their ignorance of Hebrew. We, for our part, believe that the Falashas 
are converted slaves, made by the Jews of Abyssinia at an early 
epoch. 

From this short summary it can be seen how much of proved theory 
as well as of conjecture are to be found in our author's book, the read- 
ing of which we can recommend to those who are interested in the 
fictions found in Rabbinical literature. We only regret that Herr 
Epstein uses German words written in Hebrew characters, which are 
unintelligible for all Jewish students, except perhaps in German- 
speaking countries. ODpPyO (Text) could have been given by NMD13. 
What a barbarism the word mronrynond represents! A Hebrew 
particle and a Hebrew article appended to the German word 
“ Literatur”! Why not rather employ the word O°3N5 ? 


A. NEUBAUER, 


Geography of Palestine. 


Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine. Chronologisches Verzeichniss der 
auf die Geographie des Hevligen Landes beziiglichen Literatur, 
von 333 bis 1878, und Versuch einer Cartographie. Herausgegeben. 
By ReinHoLp Roaricut. Berlin, 1890. (Reuther.) 


As the comparatively small volume of the Bible has produced, and 
still continues to produce, an immense literature, so also Palestine, 
which was one of the least extensive countries of the ancient world, 
has been the subject of an immense literature of travels and pilgrim- 
ages, which is of the highest importance for the geography of the 
Bible. Of course, the greatest number of pilgrims were Christians 
of all denominations, and thus from them proceeded the greater bulk 
of this literature. A smaller amount was written by Jews, and a still 
smaller portion by Mahomedans. Bat the last have composed special 
works of geography, of which Palestine, of course, forms a part, and 
they wrote histories of Jerusalem and Hebron, which they also 
regard as holy places. It was high time for compiling a bibliography of 
the works concerning Palestine, which are written in so many 
languages. This task-the Nestor of Palestine studies, the late 
Dr. Titus Tobler, undertook, and issued a bibliography in 1868. 
Before his book appeared, and soon after, societies for Palestine 
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exploration sprang up in most countries of Europe and in America. 
Their transactions, 9s well as the periodicals of Eastern bibliography, 
mention usually books, essays, and articles written on the geography 
and topography of Palestine. In rewriting and completing Tobler, it 
was necessary either to come down to the year 1890, or take another 
limit. Dr. Roéhricht has chosen the latter method—viz., to complete 
the bibliography till 1878, the point at which the Journal of the 
German Palestine Exploration Society begins, where every: item 
relating to Palestine is recorded,.as far as modern timés are concerned, 
whilst the lamented Count Riant, in Paris, issued two volumes, with 
the title of Archives de U Orient Latin (1878-1883), which con- 
tinues an almost exhaustive bibliography of records concerning - 
Palestine. There is no need of praising Dr. Réhricht’s industry, for 
which he is so well known, and which has already produced such 
excellent results. Let us only say that he has spared no trouble to 
obtain the fullest information possible as to the various libraries in 
the world as regards their MSS. and printed books relating to Pales- 
tine. The names of those who assisted him so much are mentioned 
in the preface. They belong to various countries, and made researches 
as to works written in various languages. We shall only mention 
here the help of our great bibliographer, Dr. Steinschneider, concern- 
ing Jewish travellers. Of course, in spite of all assistance, the 
literature is not exhausted yet. There will surely be found in the 
libraries some MSS. which are not given in Dr. Réhricht’s volume. 
But, as it is, there are no less than 3,515 items of books, pamphlets, 
and articles collected in the present work. A great boon for Pales- 
tine students is the cartography which follows the bibliography, and 
which consists of 747 numbers of maps existing in various libraries of 
Europe, and beginning, from 360 a.p., with the Tabula Peutingeriana, 
whilst the diaries begin with the year 300 a.p., with the Jtimerarium 
Antonii Augusti. The bibliography of each item is given, as well as a 
summary of the contents. The volume concludes, after the unavoid- 
able addenda, with three indexes—viz.:—1. Of authors; of the 
anonymous authors, with the beginning of their treatises, and of the 
maps. 2. Of the localities mentioned in the works. 3. Of the 
archives, libraries, and MSS. made use of. Ai the beginning our 
author gives the bibliography of the chief works which he consulted 
for his book. Let us hope that our author will now continue with his 
bibliography every ten or twelve years, for it is impossible for ordi- 
nary students to procure all the periodicals relating to Palestine, not 
to speak of the irksomeness of consulting many indexes for those 
who have access to great libraries. ; 
A. NEUBAUER. 
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TALMUDICAL MISCELLANIES. 
I. 
SirrE Homrros, Books or ENTERTAINMENT. 


THERE are mentioned in the Talmud and Midrash about half-a-dozen 
times certain books, under the heading Sifre Homeros, or Sifre 
Mirom, Miron, Miros, Hamiros, Humiros. R. Nathan ben Jechiel! 
offers three explanations, viz., (a) heretical books; (b) books of a 
certain heretic, by the name of Mirom ; (c) books of Greek wisdom, 
called in Greek (Hamirom) Homiros. 

The first explanation is based on the Hebrew root mir, Hiphil 
hemir, which means change, hence Sifre Hemirom signifies books of 
apostates, who changed their faith, becoming untrue to Judaism.” 

The second theory starts from the same root, with the additional 
remark, however, that the title of these books is taken from the proper 
name of a heretical author. This is the opinion of R. Gershom, 
whom R. Nathan follows, without mentioning the source.* 

{n the third explanation R. Nathan follows—likewise without giving 
credit to his authority—the interpretation of R. Hai Gaon,‘ who refers 
perhaps to Homeros, the well-known Greek poet, the supposed author 
of the renowned Greek epic which bears his name. 

This latter is, indeed, the clearly defined opinion of David de Lara,’ 
Benjamin Mussafia,® David Luria,’ and David Cassel.* Azaria De 
Rossi, while he knows of this explanation, rejects it, and prefers to 
derive the word from the Greek adjective moros, so that Sifre 
Homoros means books of nonsense, stupid books. 

Gritz! finally—whom J. Lewy" seems to follow—thinks of 
juepnoia BiBdia chronicles (of Jewish kings or heroes). 





! In article DW, see our Aruch Completum, v. 252. 

? Thus also in the Commentary of R. Obadia Bartinora to Jadaim, 
iv. 6. 

3 To be found in his Commentary to Chulin, 60°. MS. Vaticana ( Angelica, 
p. 316), the copy of which is in my possession, and from it reprinted in 
the Wilna edition of the Talmud. 

4 Commentary to Jadaim, 1.c. 5 Kether Kehuna, 1.c. 

® Article DIN. 7 Commeniary to end of Koheleth Raba. 

8 In his edition of Mcor Enajim, ch. iv., p. 84, note 4. 

° Meor Enajim, 1.c., and ch. lvii., p. 462. 

10 Monatsschrift, xix., p. 138. 11 Dictionary I., p. 476. 
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Looking closely into the matter we shall soon become convinced 
that all these suggestions are untenable. From the Mishnah, quoted 
in the footnote 2, we learn that these kinds of books were of no value, 
and according to the Babylonian Talmud,' were deserving of being 
burned. The Jerusalem Talmud? pronounces, however, in regard 
to these books, a much milder judgment. This important account 
reads as follows: “R. Akiba says,> ‘He also (has no share in the 
future life) who reads exoteric books,’ for instance, the books of Ben 
Sirah, Ben Lana. But he who reads books of Hamirom, or any books 
composed from this time (when the canon of the twenty-four books 
of the Bible was closed), is considered as having read a letter. What 
is the reason thereof? Because it is written,‘ ‘And furthermore, my - 
son, be admonished : of making many books there is no end, and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh.’ They are given for the 
musing mind, but not for weary study.” 

The same is to be found in the Midrash,* with some variations. 

There can be no question that the Jerusalem Talmud did not refer to 
the books of Homer, for if such an excellent book as that of Ben Sirah 
(Jesua Sirah),° of whose gnomes about forty are quoted in Talmud and 
Midrash, and which obvionsly was not prohibited from public use, is, 
in the above account, nevertheless declared to -be discarded from 
study under the penalty of losing the future life, how much the more 
would this verdict be applicable to Homer, whose books contain 
narrations of fictitious events, fabulous personages and legends of 
such strange diction and polytheistic colouring that they must needs 
have been considered from the point of view of Judaism as so many 
types of idolatry. On the other hand, we cannot maintain Gritz’s 
suggestion, for if the Sifre Homeros chronicles related to Jewish 
heroes, why should they be so severely judged as to be declared 
worthy of being burnt, and in case they contained some scandaloug 
accounts or records, why, on the other hand, should their perusal be 
regarded as harmless as reading a letter ? 





1 Chul. 60°, where the words, ‘‘ Like the books of Homeros ” are omitted 
in our editions, but they are preserved for us by R. Gersom, R. Nathan 
and Azaria De Rossi. 

2 Ab. Zara, x., 28", mis-quoted by Mussafia and Griitz (Commentary to 
Koheleth, p. 166). 

3 Synh. x. i. 4 Ecclesiastes xii. 12. 

5 Koheleth Rabba to xii. 12. Instead of Ben Lana we find there Ben 
Tagla. See our opinion about them in our Aruch Cumpletum, v.49. “The 
books of Homeros” are omitted in the Midrash. 

6 Flourished in the first half of the second century. See Gritz, Hrstory 
II.?, p. 281, and Aruch Completum, ii. 119. 
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We cannot help abandoning, therefore, all these attempts to explain 
the meaning of Sifre Homeros, 

In my opinion this word is the Greek {uepos (Himeros), meaning 
pleasure, entertainment, delight. Such books of entertainment and 
pleasure were, it goes without saying, in existence in great abun- 
dance,' besides the so-called books of Apocrypha. They were read 
as a relaxation, to divert the mind, and for the sake of exhilaration. 
The Babylonian sages condemned them, but the Palestinian scholars 
looked upon them in a much more favourable light, and although they 
did not attach to them any importance whatever, they did not exactly 
forbid them ; on the contrary they permitted them as a diversion for 
the mind ; they declared them, however, as not being a praiseworthy 
subject for earnest study, which latter could be only claimed for the 
Holy Writ. 

From this point of view we have to consider the Books of Himeros 
(this is the only true reading), and we are supported in our opinion 
by the following illustration of the Midrash. The question, namely : 
“What did David refer to when saying,’ ‘ Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy sight,’ is 
answered thus: David was anxious to have his words and meditations 
written down, preserved and engraved for future generations, in 
order not to be read only like books of Himeros, but that they should 
be studied as earnestly as the important laws, the study of which is 
followed by a reward in the future life.” 

It seems hard to resist the conclusion that the books here referred to 
are books for leisure and entertainment, which, although considered 
as profitless in themselves, were none the less tolerated as reading 
matter ‘and mind-refreshing diversions, but which were well discrimi- 
nated from the earnest, absorbing and sanctifying studies of the Sacred 


Books. 





1 Fox-tales, Washers’ gossips were, for instance, wide-spread collections 
according to Talmudical records. See our Aruch Completum, article 
‘“‘Mimshal,” v. 166. Acher (Elisa b. Abujah) is said (Chag. 15°) to have 
indulged in Greek songs, and exoteric books to have fallen from his lap 
when he stood up. 

2 Midrash Shocher Tob, beginning of the first chapter ; Jalkut, Psalm, 
§§ 613 and 678. 

3 Psalm xix. 14. 


4 Of. Azariah De Rossi Imre Binah, ch. IL, p. 83 (ed. Cassel), with 
reference to Numbers Rabba, ch. xiv. 
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II. 
Cresvs. 


Crasvus, King of Lydia, was well-known to the Talmud and Midrash, 
and was quoted on account of his riches, for which he was celebrated 
in ancient history, and the name is used to designate a very rich Jew 
in the time of Trajan and Hadrian. This word occurs in several 
places! under the corrupt readings Chrosum, Chrosun, Chrosna, 
Chrosuth. Perles already called attention to the proper reading, 
DID, as being identical with Croesus, but as to the contents of the 
passages where Chresus is alluded to, we have arrived at different - 
results. Having found the word spelled DIDI? or NiD1,3 we may 
assume the identity with Croesus. 

When did this rich Jew, called from his wealth Cresus, live, and 
who was his son Eleazar or Elazar? We are told by the Talmud and 
Tossephta‘ that Eleazar (Elazar) the son of Croesus was high-priest 
in the time of the Second Commonwealth. He followed Ishmael the 
son of Phabi ‘in the high-priesthood, which is to be concluded from 
the fact that he is mentioned after Ishmael ben Phabi. This is also 
affirmed by Josephus ®:—‘‘ He (Tiberius) sent Valerius Gratus to be 
procurator of Judea. This man deprived Ananus of the high- 
priesthood, and appointed Ishmael the son of Phabi to be high-priest. 
He also deposed him soon afterwards, and ordained Eleazar the son of 
Ananus, who had been high-priest before, to be high-priest, of which 
office, when he had held it for a year, Gratus deprived him,” etc. 
The Talmud’ contradicts this statement by assigning Eleazar the son 
of Croesus eleven years to officiate. The fact itself, however, that 
Eleazar the son of Ananus is identical with Eleazar the son of Croesus, 
or in other words with Eleazar the very rich, seems to be unquestion- 
able, only that while Josephus called him by his true name, the Talmud 
cited him by the surname derived from his riches, an account of which 
is given in another place,* informing us that “he inherited from his 
father a thousand cities on the continent, and also a thousand ships 
on the sea.” It is, therefore, obvious that “Eleazar son of Croesus” 





1 Joma 9°, 35>; Jerus. Joma iii. 404; Tossephta Joma, end of ch, i. ; 
Tract, Semachoth, ch. ix.; Echa Rabb. to y93; Kohel, Rabba to “IN W. 


2 See Rabbinowitz Dikduke Soferim to Joma, p. 44°, and Jalkut i. 


§ 145, Ed. Salonich. 
3 MS. Erfurt. 4 As quoted in foot-note 1. 


5 IND or SIND. 6 Antiquities XVIII. ii, 2. 7 Joma $*, 
8 Joma 35>; Echa Rabbathi to y>3, 
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is not a patronymic but an appellative name, called after his fabulous 
fortunes, which made him proverbial.! 

If Eleazar the rich high-priest lived in the age of Tiberius, we 
understand very well why the time of the rich Jew called Croesus is 
called the time of persecution,? for Tiberius hated the Jews and per- 
secuted them severely.* 

There is, however, also mentioned‘ a certain Gebine son of Croesus, 
of whom it is said, that when his father died he asked his mother to 
show him his heritage. She consequently showed him a heap of gold, 
so big that while he stood on one side of it and the mother on the 
opposite side, they did not see each other, the heap of gold being 
between them. This narration serves us as an illustration of the 
verse,» ‘There is one that is alone, and he has not a second, neither 
are his eyes satisfied with riches.” 

From this last sentence is the information derived that this rich 
man was blind, and thus he could not enjoy his marvellous wealth. 
The word “Gebine,” signifying “deficiency of the eyesight,” is, 
therefore, well chosen as a nomen appellativum. To identify, however, 
this rich Gebine with our rich high-priest is impossible, for being 
afflicted with defective sight, he would not have been eligible for 
the high-priesthood according to Jewish Law. But he may have 
been a descendant of the Croesus family, and possibly a grandson of 
our rich high-priest Eleazar. 

This can be proved by the following. 

In connection with this Gebine the rich, is related’ a strange state- 
ment to the effect that when Gebine the son of Croesus died, Belt- 
shazzar the Governor of Babylon was born. 

Unquestionably Beltshazzar is here used asa disguised name for 
one of the Roman Emperors, as the author of the statement, R. Levi, 
did not wish to mention the real name of the Emperor. 

Now in the apocryphal book of Judith, Trajan is called by the 
disguised name Beltshazzar.6 The same is the case when R. Joshua 
mentions® certain Jewish martyrs executed by Nebuchadnezzar, which 
is likewise a disguised name for Trajan or Hadrian. And so we must 
undoubtedly understand by Beltshazzar of the Midrash either Trajan 
or Hadrian, who were both persecutors of the Jews. And thus 
the Midrash, desiring to point out the era of this event, that is, 





1 Kiddushin 49°, See also Tossephta Kidd., ch. iii. 

2 Semachoth, ch. ix. 3 Gritz, History, iii., 211. 
4 Koheleth Rabba to INS &. ® Ecclesiastes iv. 8. 
6 See our Aruch Completum IL, 497. 

7 Koheleth Rabba, Le. § Gritz, History, iv*. 132. 
% Tossephta Edioth, ch. iii, cf. Zebachim, 113a. 
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the time of the commencement of the persecution of the Jews, tells 
us that with the death of the rich Gebine, coincides the government 
of Beltshazzar, that means to say, began the persecution of the Jews 
by Trajan and Hadrian. 

As the final result of our investigation we may take the fact that 
Croesus was an appellative name fora very rich Jew, as we would 
call a very rich man in our time Vanderbilt or Rothschild. One word 
more: ‘ Bonus the son of Bonus” is mentioned in the Talmud! as a 
man possessing great wealth, and living in great luxury. I have 
shown elsewhere? that it is also an appellative name, taken from the 
Latin bonus, which means rich, and perhaps the owner of this appella- 
tive name belonged also to the same wealthy family of the Croesuses. 





1 Gittin, 59a. 2 Aruch Completum, vi. 10. 
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ITT. 
ZEvS IN MisHNAu, TALMUD AND MIDRASH. 


We read in the Mishnah': “ The blasphemer is not guilty unless he 
pronounces the name of God. R. Joshua, son of Korcha, said : ‘ The 
whole day (as long as the examination of the witnesses lasts) we deal 
with the witnesses by using the expression 7D). NX ADY 13’, “ Jose 
smote Jose.” When judgment is promulgated, we do not sentence by 
using a surname, but we dismiss every one (of the audience that they 
should not hear the blasphemy) and say to the first witness: “Tell 
exactly what did you hear,” and he says it,’ &c.” 

In explaining this Mishnah, the Talmud? says: “ We have learned 
in the Boraitha, he who did not pronounce God’s name is not guilty 
till he pronounces God’s proper name. Where is this proved ? 
Samuel says, ‘For it is written*: ‘And the son of the Israelitish 
woman blasphemed the Name and cursed,’ and the verb nakeb means 
to pronounce God's proper name.” In accordance with this explana- 
tion, no death penalty can be executed upon any blasphemer but in 
the case of his pronouncing God’s proper name, the Tetragrammaton. 
Now, in order to avoid the useless repetition of the blasphemy during 
the examination of the witnesses, the tribunal introduced a circum- 
locution, serving as a substitute for the unutterable Name of God. 
R. Joshua, son of Korcha, thus transmits the formula of this substi- 
tute, being the following words: Di’ NS 7D 75°. The reading 
1D)’ is maintained by some sources‘ while others’ have ‘D\’. As to 
the expression itself, it is a crux interpretum, Rashi® thinks the 
word has no meaning and was chosen only on account of its having 
just four letters, and thus recalling the four letters in God's 
proper name. There is still another reason, namely, that the value 
of these four letters °D} expressed in an equivalent of numbers, 
amounts to 86, the number equivalent of the word onbs. The 
latter reason, however, is of no great import, as the blasphemer was 
not considered to be guilty until God’s proper name (717’) was pro- 
nounced by him. R,. Nathan ben Jechiel differs from Rashi, inas- 
much as the former suits his explanation to the reading of either 


1 Synh. Mishnah V., ch. vii. 

2 Synh. 56°. 

3 Levit. xxiv. 11. 

4 Munich MS., Jerus. Talmud, Sifra, ch. xviii. of Emor. 

’ Our editions. R. Nathan has both readings of our Aruch Completum, 
iv. 219, and cf. p. 119. 

6 § nh. 56% 
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710)’ or °D)’. In the first case, the four letters remind us of God's proper 
name, consisting likewise of four letters, three of which (71°) being 
common. In.the second case, three letters of the word °D\’, viz.: 1° 
amount to the number 26, which is at the same time the 
numerical value of the Tetragrammaton 1171’. 

Now it seems improbable to assume that the Mishnah, in choosing 
the formula above quoted, did so by counting the value of the letters. 
Moreover, this play with the so-called Geomatria belongs to a later 
period of Hagadic exegesis. 

Another question is, why should just the verb 13° convey the idea 
of a blasphemy ? 

J. Levy! offers another explanation. He takes 'D\’ in the double 
meaning of a Greek and a Hebrew word. The first he thinks vis = 
son, the second is 'D)’ = D1’, z.c., Joseph, the father of Jesus, so that 
“Jose smote Jose” imparts the idea: The son smote the father, im- 
plying that the son is mightier than the father. 

There have been still other attempts to set aright the difficulties, 
but with the same unsatisfactory results.? 

In my opinion 751 is certainly a foreign god, used as a substitute 
for the Tetragrammaton. The choice is suggestive, as the four letters 
recall the mystic number, four, of i117, three of which being 
identical, as R. Nathan explains. The choice was furthermore a 
happy one, as Zeus (i1D1°), the chief deity of the Greeks, was 
well-known ali over Asia, and the witnesses, in order not to repeat 
the blasphemy, could with impunity cast their contempt at him. 
The verb 73°, conveying the idea of blasphemy, is also appropriate 
and in accordance with the Biblical expression,’ ‘“‘ And ke smites the 
earth with the rod of his mouth.” 

The meaning of “ Jose smote Jose””—that is, Zeus smote Zeus—is 
therefore that he blasphemed the highest deity with‘ the highest 
deity, whereby the highest Jewish deity being expressed by the highest 
Greek deity, and 711’ substituted by Jose (Zeus), the blasphemy was 
made a fitting subject of discussion during the examination of the 
witnesses. That 3)’ is not chosen by a mere chance, but for a 
substitute of 17), is expressly remarked by R. Acha b. Jacob in 
the Talmud,’ and that blasphemy was only punishable when Mn’ by 





1 In Koback’s Jeshurun iv., 4. 

2 See Rahmer’s Literaturblatt, vol. viii. 3 Isaiah xl. 4. 

4 The particle MN in the sentence, 7D\’ NN 7D)’ 15°, is therefore to 
be translated “with.” See Gen. xv. 18; Exod. i. 1; Judges i. 16; 
2 Kings vi. 16. 

5 Synh. 60°. 
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m7" was blasphemed, or, speaking in our formula, Zeus with Zeus 
(Jose with Jose), has been already mentioned. 

A strong confirmation of the view that 7D)’ alludes to Zeus we 
find in another passage of the Talmud.' Quoting the expression of 
the Mishnah,? “ He who curses with a curse,” R. Josef says :—‘‘ This 
means 1D}P NX ODP 75°, ‘he who blasphemed with an oath his Kos,’* 
where Kos, equal to Zeus, is again substituted for 717°. Kos comes 
nearer to the word Zeus, besides being a surname of the same, who was 
called Zets Kdowos, and known by the Romans as Jupiter Casius.‘ 
This name occurs also in a Nabatean inscription as }¥p.! The 
Midrash* mentions }’¥\P *N3, houses devoted to the worship of Zeus 
Kasios, after whom, or in whose honour, the city En Kos was called 
En Koz.’ This deity was worshipped also in Idumea. Josephus* 
writes as follows :—‘ Costobarus was an Idumean by birth, and one 
of their principal dignitaries, and one whose ancestors had been priests 
to the Kose,® whom the Idumeans had esteemed as a god.” 

Benjamin Mussafia goes so far as to maintain that the name of 
the small coin 11? was called thus for bearing the profile of Zeus, and 
therefore R. Menachem bar Simai never looked at this coin." Zeus’ 
name being so widely spread, we can easily understand why it served 
as a typical substitute in the case we have been considering. 


A. Kouvt. 





1 Synh. 81, 82%, 2 Synh. 81, 

3 This is the proper reading, to be found also in the Munich MS. ; our 
editions have wrongly iD). 

4 Plinius v. 14. 5 Zeitschrift der D. M. G. xix. 639, 

6 Midr. Samuel, ch. xiv. 

7 Jerus. Abod. Zara iii. 43°; Tossephta Ab. Zara, ch. vii. See, too, 
Aruch Compl., Article b5 ry. 

5 Antiquities xv. 7, 9. 9 KoZé. See, too, Briill Jahrbiicher i. 140, 

10 Article ti?. A similar view is held by Mussafia with regard to Pallas. 
See Art. DOB 2. 

1 Aboda Zara 50*. 
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ANGLO-JUDAICA 


Three Centuries of the Genealogy of the Most Eminent 
Anglo-Jewish Family before 1290. 


THE library at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, left by the late Seligman 
Goldschmidt, contains a parchment MS., brown with age, numbered 
Ixxxvii., and consisting of 286 small folio leaves, unpaginated. Apart 
from its main contents, the notes with which its various owners have 
enriched it give it a special interest, But it is especially on account 
of one particular notice that I must here record my thanks to the 
courtesy of Herr Mayer S. Goldschmidt, who, as a special favour, 
entrusted me with the MS. The history of the Jews in England 
before the Expulsion, so very poor in dates—in the Jewish authorities, 
at least—is here unexpectedly enriched and elucidated. This alone 
justifies us in giving a detailed account of this source, which has, so 
far as I know, hitherto remained unnoticed. Judging by its family 
records, the Codex seems to have been for a long time preserved in 
what is now Bavaria, probably as an heirloom in one and the same 
family as far back as 1438. Jehuda b. Abraham of Abensberg 
notes the anniversary of the death of his father, Abraham ben 
Schlemuiel Abensberg. The latter’s remains were interred at 
Landeshuth. Jehuda died, like his father, at an advanced age, and 
was buried at Bamberg in 1476. Jehuda’s mother was buried at 
Nuremberg in 1461. We also read of burials of other members of 
the family at Regensburg 1466, and at Bamberg 1473. The notices 
which Jehudah b. Abraham inserted of his marriage in 1429, and of 
the births of his nine children and five grandchildren, extend from 
1429 to 1456. 

Jekuthiel Salman ben Samuel, who was buried in 1493 at 
Schwabisch-Wérth, and his son Joseph, born shortly before his 
father’s death, appear as the next possessors of the MS., and their 
family history furnishes the material for the remaining records. 
Notices of interments at Landau in 1531 and 1537, and of a journey 
to Schwabach in 1454, show that we are still on Bavarian soil. The 
last recorded owner is Seligman ben Samuel Jacob of Wallenstein 
(1698). He bought the MS. of his teacher, Wiilsch-Isaac, at Noerd- 
lingen. These places are also in Bavaria. The MS., judging by its 
contents, seems to be a compilation of synagogal hymns, collected for 
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their literary interest rather than for ritual purposes. The collocation 
of piyutim in classes, the admission of several evening poems for the 
same festival, the inclusion of various German poets’ compositions 
for the Sabbath before a marriage, and the order of the poems, which 
does not foliow the calendar, but appears to have been governed by 
chance—the writer copying his material as he obtained it—are all 
indications pointing to this conclusion. I cannot tacitly pass over the 
astonishment caused me by the supposed discovery of a correspondence 
between the variations in the New Year's Liturgy, especially in the 
first part of w25 1°38, with the ritual of an English Machzor before 
1290. But the perusal of the Amidah for the Day of Atonement 
soon made it clear that the variations exhibit a greater affinity to the 
French ritual—as in D310 YTD 13931, for instance, where the word 
0°30 has in several places been erased by a German. (Compare Ibn 
Yarchi’s Hammanhig, 52a.) The evening hymns for the New Year 
also point to France. Still it cannot be asserted that the MS. shows 
full and unqualified agreement with the French ritual. 

In order to place the reader in a position to estimate the contents 
of this MS. for himself, and further to determine its age from the 
fact that it does not contain a Piyut that belongs to a period as late 
as the fourteenth century, I propose to give here a full resumé of all 
the Piyutim and Selichot in this Codex, giving a reference, in each 
case, to the place where Zunz has discussed these compositions. Here 
and there Zunz’s account is supplemented by the MS., which appa- 
rently was unknown to that writer when his Literaturgeschichte der 
Synagogalen Poeste was in preparation. 

The MS. is defective at the beginning, and commences with the 
Hallel of the Passover Haggadah, which ends with the sentence 


oSwyya mxan nw : nodnnn 1.95. Next come the “ Six Chapters of 
the Ethics,” the Amidahs for the New Year and Day of Atonement, 
the Liturgies for Hoshanah Rabbah and the Feast of the Rejoicing 
of the Law. Then begin the group of Maaravot, or Evening Poems 
for the Festivals, in the following order :— 

For the first day of Passover, DW bys (73); for the second evening, 
Meier b, Isaac’s hymn (149); for the seventh evening of Passover, TIN 
sywr) (295); for the first evening of Pentecost, V"3N 37°) (134); for the 
second evening of Pentecost, AN'3 onde (152), 135 ‘4 pnbs bx (an 
alternative composition); for the first evening of New Year, ‘JON 
D°3)33 ; for the second evening of New Year, /ON —bn (136) ; for the first 
evening of Tabernacles, DV'2 ‘IMIN (137); for the second evening of 
Tabernacles, N71D NN ; for: the eighth evening of Tabernacles, NN 
Dwi Di (554); for the ninth evening of Tabernacles, PNININ %3OY 
(271). 
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A special Maariv by Joseph ben Nathan, the conclusion adapted for the 
eighth evening of Tabernacles. A Mazriv for Tabernacles by Elieser ben 
Simson (see Zunz, Litt. Gesch. d. Syn. Poesie, 27 and 176). A Maariv for 
New Year’s Eve, by Hillel ben Jacob (293), and a Bikkur, by Joseph ben 
Jacob (173, No. 8). 

Next follow a group of poems for Sabbaths : '— 

For Sabbath Bereshith the Yozer NY? 5X (103) ; for Sabbath Bereshith 
the Ophan mwann dy2d (122,) by Benjamin b. Zerach; for Sabbath 
Bereshith, Solomon Hababli’s Zulath, nyt MIVAN (104.) 

For Sabbath and New Moon, Benjamin b. Zerach’s Yozer as an Ophan, 
nrvpds dis ory 95 (121); for Sabbath and New Moon, Meir b. Isaac’s 
Ophan DOTY WNW! (118) ; for Sabbath and New Moon, Meir b. Isaac's 
Zulath, ‘MIN IVON. 

For the Sabbath of Repentance, Elieser b. Nathan’s Yozer, ody IS 
INP (260); for the Sabbath of Repentance, Ophan (8); for the Sabbath 
of Repentance, Zulath (11), 7. 

For the Intermediate Sabbath of Tabernacles, Meir b. Isaac’s Yozer, MN 
dwn (147), and Zulath, DIP AISIN (552). 

For the Sabbath Hafsakah, Yozer, }1§35 AYN Yt WS, 

For the Sabbath Nachmu, Meir b. Isaac’s Yozer, by JOON ; for the 
Sabbath Nachmu, Menachem b. Machir’s Ophan, 73D IX’ (159) ; for the 
Sabbath, Nachmu Meir b. Isaac's Zulath, 7° Sem mmx (148). 

The Sabbath before a marriage is well provided with numerous compo- 
sitions of German poets, following each other in succession. Simon ben 
Jacob b. Abun opens the list with a Yozer, DW*WTN Jaw’ DY INN, an 
Ophan, a Zulath and four divisions of a Reshuth, arranged in order (114). 
Then follows M'NIY INS (80), with the verses and the ordinary sec- 
tion. Another group of these poems is next given, they are by Isaac Halevi. 
First comes his Yozer, oenby “IMS ; then his Ophan and Zulath—in these 
the initial words M8 and NNN, which the scribe probably wished to 
illuminate—are missing ; and last, his Reshuth, ending 0°") mids (156/). 
The third group of the same class is by Kalonymos ben Jehudah of 
Mainz. They commence with the Yozer Saw nie advan ‘a > 
followed by two Ophans (Nos. 5 and 3),a Zulath (No. 9), and a Reshuth, 
beginning 5ypnd yor NOP Mew) (165). 

The double event of a circumcision taking place on the Sabbath before 
a marriage, is not neglected. For such an occasion the MS. has Menachem 
ben Jacob’s Yozer, nytdin nbs (295), Jehudah b. Kalonymos Siew 
D'3°3N (281), Baruch b. Samuel of Mainz’ omvaxd D3, with his Zulath 
and Reshuth (306), preceded by the Zulath "NNT fi (129). 

Next follow for Sabbath Hafsakah an Ophan by Meir ben Isaac, ‘3x50 
padya mieay (148), and a Zulath MD¥N) 75 FN, 


'The greater part of the original numbering of the poems has been 
destroyed by the binder. 
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For Chanuka, during which two Sabbaths occur, a Yozer ‘3 JIN 
sms xd) ann soMy. 

The following introductions come next :— 

maa yw on (589, No. 5), Ddw2 2 yn» (469, No. 4), WWI IN 
niyo (572, No. 85). At this place some minor pieces for the Sabbath 
before a marriage are inserted :— 

IW by (87) ; Ibn Gabirol’s Reshuth for Kaddish (188) ; the Ahabah 
mda WS. myind (217); Samuel Dewlin’s Nishmath “WON %) Mv (465); 


Abraham Ibn Ezra’s 5xw 5x (213); Jehosfiah’s M125 MY (469); 
David's }27 "97 (470); Jehosfiah’s W3M (469); Dunash’s NM p137 


484), 
: a Kedushas for the Sabbath Additional Service are well represented 
by fourteen poems, to follow one after another :— 

Samuel’s OY 1330 o> ndx (593); Eleasar of Worms’ 7' D3 4D) (319); 
Baruch b. Samuel’s 71D 41723 (307) ; Samuel, j3%) WY (593). (This is 
headed 333 Sey san by “MN. z.e., by Samuel b. Baruch, which sup- 
plements Zunz’s list.) Samuel b. Menachem, wos ooy (330) ; Mena- 
chem of Worms’ pdaw YW) (296); Eleasar of Worms’ by ANN 
(319); Jehudah, N33 WIN (563), TAY Sioyn (472), YW ND (563) ; 
Judah Halevi, 17° 4D) (472); Jehudah, M7’ (563), 3° (563), DSW 
DI (563). 

Then come the following Meoroth :— 

Simson’s NON nby (301) ; Jehudah Halevi's byn NIVIN (205); Ibn 
Gabirol’s M3'n3 ON Dw>y (189). 

Poems introductory to NOW), 3IW3 93 POON and %SMW) 313° (560) 

Jehudah Halevi’s Akavah °333* *Y7) (205); also DIN Nay, bona 
jon 3S yoyons, and for Pentecost JP NIN M172). 

Five Kedushas for the Sabbath Additional Service follow, }"5\' ond 
(acrostically signed PIN [T])°NO [°J3[4]3 PNM); Nathaniel’s 333 
adyyd (685); Samuel’s 13139 NY DY (593); Joseph's wos wn 
(569) 1% my sSoey Say adap, 

For the Sabbath before a marriage the Reshuth wordy ON NWN) 
Ss, and Jehudah b. Kalonymos’s Ophan, DWN) 71°79" (281.) Then 
comes a hymn to be recited on calling up the “best man” to the Law 
yo by 33 VS. Its superscription gives the author’s name, 7 Snnn 
pnys® 13 ody DW WAN JWIY W Wd A 3193 797 WN OyvaT 
PAID 9’, 

This name, R. Eliakim b. Isaak of Strasburg (cp. Ritus, 218), is unknown 
to Zunz (549). 





1 A few pages are here missing, probably two, judging by the divis‘ons 
of the parchment which form eight pages each. 
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For the last day of Passover the MS. gives the following hymns :— 

mys yaw JSON; the Barchu M315 75 “Iw ANN’; Jehudah Halevi's 
Ophan "JNY!ON NIN 77° (207),! and Menachem’s Zulath 71PNA DN (671). 

For Sabbath Chanuka, Joseph b. Salomon’s Yozer, MNDIN '3 TNS (123)) 
two Ophans, M7? NN 19)35 (71), and O'NID3 DN 3%; Solomon ha- 
Babli’s Zulath, 95M Wy }°X (104). 

For the Sabbath before a circumcision, Kalonymos ben Jehudah’s Yozer 
APAIN AWN WS (164); the same poet’s Ophan 77, his Zulath 'N 
NYS ; Elieser ben Nathan’s 15°S °31DN (260), and his Ophan (No. 9) ; 
then follow several Yozers in one group :— 

For Sabbath Rosh Chodesh, Meir ben Isaac’s ShWn now (148); Solomon 
ha-Babli’s D'PIN V7 PDN (103) ; Amitai’s 1372 AMWN (166); Joseph 
Tob-Elem’s, spad JION JN (133); then a Zulath (already given) IN 
MNT. 

For a Pre-nuptial Sabbath, Baruch ben Samuel’s Yozer, }2° 1183 }D1N 
WYO (306); Amitai’s Ophan, D'DNSD) DONW (167). 

For Sabbath Chanuca, Meir ben Isaac’s Zulath, N19 nynby nians 
pwnd (148) ; Moses ben Samuel ben Absalom’s Zulath, YY JIWPl IN 
(see Jewish Chronicle, 1877, August 19th, p. 11). Here the poem is defi- 
nitively appointed 1327 mw nod, 

For the morning of a circumcision, Jehudah b. Kalonymos’ Ophan, “p* 
1573 (281). 

For the Intermediate Sabbath, Amitai’s Ophan, here ascribed to R. 
Meir, D'PNwY 32S (167); the Zalath InMbw NV WE (36). 

Then in one group, Solomon b. Abun’s Barchu, MAW) VY (311); 
Ephraim of Bonn’s 105 NI DON (290); Moses b. Isaac’s YW mibyn 
oy; way ox Oden naw wwe dx5; Jehudah ha-Levi’s JOON Ow 7? 
(413), and DY WIN OP’ (566), here expressly ascribed to him, W {51N 
powyip m7); Ephraim of Bonn’s Ophan INWITIP INDVYN (290) ; Joseph 
ben. Nathan’s Reshuth for “calling up” the “Bridegroom of the Law,” 
CUNT INN), PIS ID Mw and INSY WIN Mw WN. 

For the Sabbath before a marriage, Amitai’s Yozer, MWNWD T'!D jIIN 
(167), and Kalonymos ben Jehudah’s Ophan, *P'T¥!) 317) (165). 

Next comes a group of “Magen” for nearly every Sabbath in the year 
in the following order :— 

Sabbath Bereshith, YS TO) ONY mS" 
Rosh Chodesh, Wns WIN ND 
Chanuka VW ANNA Wd 
Shekalim, voy Sipe» mp2 
Zachor, VONNI WII Wt 
Para, {73 AIP INN 
Hachodesh, NOY NINY 79°D 





' At this part a whole sheet perhaps is missing. 
VOL. III. NN 
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Sabbath Hagadol, Syston naws 
Pesach (680), oY Myon an 


Shebuoth (680), nv wrx mnw d> 


Sabbath Nachmu, WMD VS) MOY 
New Year, IN OY XO33 


Sabbath Shuba, 137 Sy TAN 2aw 
Eighth day Succoth, Nn sy ow Di 
For Pre-nuptial Sabbath, MO¥N 7223 nd>; Festival Sabbath, Joseph 
Kimchi’s 1)3? N3Y Oi (460); a Kaddish by Isaac Semiri, NVYN Sun 
(473), and JUIN AN %3N (679) is followed by three Aramaic Reshuth for 
Maftir, viz.: Isaac b. Samuel’s {1337 jy5 wrox (283); Samuel b. Reu- 


ben’s N9317) NNN (464); R. Tam’s DANS 38? (266). 
Then come two sets of poems for the pre-marriage Sabbath :— 


Menachem b. Jacob’s (a) Yozer, bon %), with his (4) Ophan, No. 7; 
(c) Zulath, No. 12; (d) Reshuth, No. 151 (¢ ends D’NDID Nw; d ends 
odm) ot ND) ; Meir b. Isaac’s Yozer TIN MIDI, with his Ophan 
No.8 (148), and Elieser ben Nathan’s Zulath snyd>y na mix (260) ; 
Menachem ben Jacob’s Yozer, 13" wbx (295) for the Sabbath of Re- 
pentance forms the conclusion of the Piyutim. Yet the last word of the 
page, 73)¥N, and the catch-word NI )P!d, show that the Codex is here 


defective. 
Then follows the Penitential Liturgy, beginning APTIYA ‘7 SP) and 


containing the ordinary hymns; thirty-five other numbered Penitential 


hymns follow with an index of thei :— 
VIAN AION WIN nny a > VNNN 


InN pre ‘MNONMD INN 

yond Sew MPI ‘DEN 
(repeated) DDN "71333 Iw mI Nw 
soy Syne yond Syne 

Jb? NAN N) NBT ND ON 

139 9Y ON %S my) ma 
PIN. NPD PN AWNIN JIN 
DIN Sy 9 499 4 ANP Dw 
PIA AYD py mm na nda 
7DyD TIN INDI 9D NIN 

NS DY UN Dy NII Ww 
NWN MON ON Sy DIPI OWN 
Sew ay xdp mony Syn ane 
wonn awn mixdp ney Sen ans 
bn 53 48 yn ApOY ¢nD2 

WIN DIN yy Sy 

WWD NT ps 
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On the reverse side a calendar of the lunar cycles for the years 
[2]75—[2']87 is commenced in another hand. A list is also given of 
the beginnings of the weekly portions for fourteen years, with a 
calculation of the Zekufoth and the ndxwn ov for the years ‘“Iy—‘D 
=1279—1313, This takes up eight pages. 

The calendar is followed by short notices concerning Synagogue 
Ritual and Liturgy for the whole year, with special reference to the 
rubrics of Mainz, Speyer, and Worms; and lists of the portions from 
Pentateuch and Prophets for the Festivals, of the divisions of the 
weekly portions for the OD'X1) ‘, and of the minor portions read on 


Mondays and Thursdays. 
Then comes another calendar for the years MS$—’)=1313-1337, 


the concluding portion of which is obliterated. The reverse is covered 
with family notices. The following passage (p. 14), which needs 
elucidation, appears in another handwriting on the front page of the 
last leaf :— 
wey Hoa neo po Ty quyn $5) ay nayp ar in prSp a Tiew 
sy) nwo owom ods nen 13 sy ov ar coy oydy mimam 
Daw one) AON ww MD ;INNND AND) O'DSN Neon Ar Nay ANID 
omy spin sow mya one ads ‘conn Din ny. mw 
TYONT WNT YP NIT) DY!) DNND AN OND’? YIM) NAN? OW 3” 
sepd oy pip Nimy 2 mw mbind wonn opin mynd Sea 
‘WTP PIED IND ADMD Aw MT DID mien woe order 4b SSH 
wm ppm mr men owdsy mao why abs ce] +e monn ne 
aban tiny mw mpon ona Awony mya ¢ pes Sy ADIN 
mr ps oa qoy Sy qnns oar onary Send qadon nawns ow an 
yopd ~wa1D Yam) yw ma vO. Sa md Jo Rds pp ow 


ann ya ends mem 1929 72 apy Tin A 7D AED AYP MayA Ar 
12 WWNDND (sic) AVM 9 3In Tn Sy 92 DNNA wD TaN B 935 
MIM J2 pyow 932 OMAN VIA Sy YAN pyOw VIA yD pny’ man by 
Sytan pow 299 Sev 2 Hor Shn $y qa men Nim prow soa Sy 
bobs ads pmiase Sy [rma aby near ayo poby maa sawn 
: Sp JON JON JON * DMIDT TOY “ew 
Under it in still another hand, in which [ can discern traces of French 
caligraphy, there is the notice that bears on the history of the Jews in 
England before 1290. A photograph of this page would certainly 
have graced the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition had the contents of the 


MS. been known at the time it was held. 
Does this important notice form an integral portion of the MS. in 
which it is found? Has the Codex crossed the Channel twice, having 
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first been brought to England from France or Germany, and then 
brought back at the Expulsion in 1290? Does the reference to a 
completed calendar refer to the almanac in the M8. beginning with 
the year 1279? Orshould we regard this family notice as entirely 
independent of the Codex, and bound up with it by accident ? 

Rather than waste time in the futile discussion of these questions, 
which, to me at least, appear insoluble, I proceed to give the authentic 
historic substance of this notice, which throws light on so many 
points, 

This document is of especial interest, because, by its aid, we 
can trace back for three centuries before 1290 the genealogy 
of an eminent Anglo-Jewish family. The English writer proudly 
points to R. Simeon the Great, his maternal ancestor, nine genera- 
tions back, as the founder of his house. It is no less important » 
family than that of Magister Mosseus, the Rabbi of London, named 
in English documents, whose ancestry is here given. 

It is this Rabbi, Moses’ grandson and namesake, Moses son of Jacob, 
whose noted wealth and benevolence had earned him the title of 
Nadib, in whom we recognise an Anglo-Jewish author of calendars. 

The inference might be drawn that the Jacob just referred to is 
identical with Jacob le Evesk of the Rolls, who is styled in his 
genealogical tree son of Mayister Mosseus. (See Jacobs’ Papers, 
Anglo-Jewish Exhibition, p. 45 ; Adler, ib., p. 271.) 

But Ido not wish to mix up conjecture with authentic tradition, 
and willrather assume that the title, Nadib, which the Jacob of our 
document bears, shows that he is not identical with Jacob le Evesk, 
and that the latter, consequently, was not the son of R. Moses of 
London. 

Our notice, however, throws a clearer and steadier light on R. Moses 
himself, and on his father, R. Jom Tob. 

This Rabbi seems to have been distinguished not only for pro- 
found learning and personal weight, but also for illustrious ancestry. 
The notices about him, that have come down to us, show him to have 
been a Talmudical writer, and, like the French Talmudists of his 
time, a grammarian and an exegetist also. This is independent of the 
question whether he was Moses b. Isaac’s teacher or not (Neubauer, 
Jenish Quarterly Review, I1., 324). For he is designated Rabbenu 
Moses by his grandson; and his son, Jacob, in the Oxford Hebrew 
Shtar (Hebrew Deeds, M. D. Davis, 206), calls him #17257 AWD 39, 

Perhaps R. Moses combined with his ecclesiastic duties the practice 
of a physician, like his son, Elias le Evesk Pontifex Judzorum, the 
Rabbi of the English Jewry, who, besides exercising the Rabbinic 
office, was also distinguished for his medical skill. This was indeed 
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the fashion in the Middle Ages, and later too (Jacob’s Rivue des 
Etudes JSuives, xviii., 261). 

Besides this most distinguished of his sons, who is one of the most 
important figures in Anglo-Jewish History before 1290, we get ac- 
quainted also with R. Jacob, the learned and wealthy father of our 
Almanac Maker, Moses, with Cresse, and with Hagin. Following the 
old identification of Hebrew and foreign names which goes back to 
Isaac of Corbeil, I recognise in the last name Isaac b. Moses and not 
Chajim b. Moses (Adler, tb, 268). We shall also not be far wrong 
if we assume that Benedict gen. Mag. Mosseus, named among the 
London Jews, was a son-in-law of our R. Moses (Jacobs, Jenish 
Chronicle, January 25th, 1889). 

The central point of interest in our notice lies, however, in its in- 
formation concerning R. Jom Tob, the father of R. Moses. The pro- 
found respect with which the great-grandson refers to his ancestor shows 
the latter to have been a distinguished Rabbinical authority. He was the 
author of a work which we may add to the very meagre list of notable 
Anglo-Jewish books before the expulsion. Although, for the present, 
only its name, O°'N3N7, is known, the distinguished title its author, R. 
Jom Tob, bears in connection with ‘it, proves that it must have had 
considerable repute—at least among English Jews. I refrain from 
attempting to infer the contents of the bok from the mere title, and 
shall pass on to give some further information about R. Jom Tob, 
which T find in his great grandson’s notice. R. Jom Tob need no 
longer be confounded with the Tosafist R. Jom Tob, the martyr of 
York Castle in 1190. The latter was a Frenchman, of Joigny, 
whose father was called Isaac. Our Jom Tob was an Englishman, 
and the son of an Englishman. His father was Moses of Bristol, 
wealthy and well versed in Rabbinic literature.' If the name of R. 
Jom Tob of Joigny must be erased from Mag. Mosseus’ genealogical 
tree (Jacobs, ib., 45; Adler, id., 266 f.), Anglo-Jewish history before 
the expulsion is the richer by the addition of another hero. Instead 
of a mere hypothesis, we have the historic figure of a celebrated Rabbi 
and author—R. Jom Tob. 

Though, for the present, there is no other record of Moses of Bristol, 
the correctness of the reading need not be doubted. I had a difficulty 
in making out the word Bristol. Herr Ch. M. Horowitz, through 
whose MS. catalogue of Goldschmidt’s library I became acquainted 
with the Codex, read jUwN31, adding, however, a query (?) after 
his reading. Buta careful examination made*it clear to me that not 





1 About Bristol Jews, see Seyer’s Memorials of Bristol, pp. 527-529. 
This book I only know from Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, p. 30. 
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a letter of the name was at all doubtful. According to the usual 
custom of indicating the omission of a final letter, this word had an 
arc over the last letter but one. The terminal points of the stroke 
are still distinguishable. I will not here discuss the possibility that 
the old tombstone of Isaac b. Moses, which Jost already notices 
(Geschichte der Israeliten, VII. 405), and which has recently been 
claimed for the author of the Sefer ha-Shoam (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review, IT. 325), may really cover the remains of Moses of Bristol, 
whose father our record expressly styles Rabbi. The historical 
certainties our MS. affords ought not to be swamped by hypotheses. 

The higher we ascend the branches of the genealogical tree given 
in the MS., the thicker grows the darkness in which the names are 
enveloped. Still, we have a particle of historical knowledge which, 
on one point at least, appears to confirm the truth of its notices, The 
MS. tells us for the first time of a certain Joseph, son of R. Simeon b. 
Isaac b. Abun, the great legalist and hymnologist of Mainz, who bears 
the titles Rabhana and Hagadol. Now, the bistorical fragment, which 
we owe to Solomon Luria’s historical sense (Respons1, No. IX.), also 
shows that R. Simeon traced his descent to R. Joseph, the aged— 
{Pt (Zunz, Littgeschichte, IIIL.). The Joseph of our document, his 
namesake, was the son of R. Simeon the Great, who lies at Mainz. 
R. Joseph’s daughter was the mother of R. Simeon, to whom our 
Magister Mosseus refers as his great grandfather. Our genealogical 
notice bears internal evidence of its authenticity in the accuracy with 
which, counting by generations, it places R. Simeon the Great, three 
centuries before the writer, 7.e., just at the turn of the year 1000 
(See Zunz, tb. 112, No. 1). Thus the fame of R. Simeon the Great 
perpetuated by the German Jews, was also preserved, generation 
after generation, among the English Jews. Their noblest family 
traced back its descent, as we here see, on the mother’s side, to 
Germany. May new discoveries illuminate the darkness which 
envelopes Anglo-Jewish history before 1290! The path to truth 
must at all times be marked by the sacrifice of hypotheses. For at 
the smallest gleam of the light of history the torch of hypothesis is 
extinguished. 
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APPENDIX. 
Over the index of the Penitential Prayers and to the left of the 
page— 

pryswrann Sr Syidy said yo onto Sis weern voN nD 
22's Pin wry22 Japa wwn Abed nvyp ny) Naw nD 

map wae St aa 9 na ada ‘1 YONA ND wOR NOD 
waa mayan pwd x37 nw pryama 4 

pyow IA NI XM O ADYONAD [AON]A MND ‘oN NDB 
(2732333 “3 OY NIBP (pwr SS wows Fe [370 97 aww 
ya Assan wd 355 now 

m3 pyawsaxn $7 onIaN TS I IAIN werA oN NDE 


arayon wen Ades yoo a ya pryazaxaa apa naw S52 pos 
DIN 


jD*3 3" bn aphir np" na pony M2 AVON INN YON NVOD 
PNDYWIIPII AIP pred 139 4 Dy 


9593 py ae a's Set pron amar 3a Seow van ween ax nD 
PawByID AIp2 DIDS 


At the end of the Calendar :— 


vow prs ored dep bp. 5 


AYP we my ow AS wed pyp 

S$} ommas 5S A 

own spr o989 pap didx 35 7 5° Sy Be pir own 

ovn Smyy o955 typ main Sy pew SS Doe Sapy on 

ovn nn Bad typ 7 ar Side i Se Sm own 

Dyn oma Baad oyp NH Roy Daw 3 BS onnaN on 

fo jn Oxi pred oy py Ta oe px on 

79% abya own pda S59 soya 35 pda Onn 

nen SS oad Sep now nav tr tb pynw 

wred FSP x oy TI 7D 1599 RYPINA 

own de> S19 2 ov dibs m9 Bde Sean own 

on 5959 3 S95 pwr SF ny symey 2 n> on 

ovn Sas wry $9 ov ron AS ow ons Seow on 

Dvn sn wre: SBF 8 4) NT wo) DATAN DVN 

pn ped Soy wn a ny ona peed On 

on wa Ta wa) TH wn i yndA pyow ‘my 2 pynw on 
ayy san we SpBy 
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On the inside of the last page but one :— 


wordy xrays yp $Sa9 $3 mbar air nda 3 oor ox nay ‘nN 
IDD WI LT OMT NT PPI 3 9937 NNT pM Pey prone oye 
MINyY FD PR XT WHI 

On the front of the last page but one :— 
Syompr 2 HOW oN 
buy? 
ppd Serys Sos ea ova th yy ADI 939 
on owyon Ana Sy 

Sos By Ser ae 9 na $7 Bp aan SAND opr Sw FDS 
mown wan ays pdyd $+ yobt J saan mn va ne? 

ay Ser Say ona Sep pSow sem one nptyn $7 nar nye 
mayan xd p-pa mp maps pad FA on 3 4 

avd pp 7 nya Tapa N42 oa men nen 57 AD 9a MDD 
NIyIN Ky now 

Sy aoa Ye) ad 9 Sw vbw na mn pao Nv INDN NWN 
bur toby 

ber wobr Sy yaa ie gow 9 Sy ao na nen pond wn oe na 

mova Sos oe anen syst opin Sy pox 57 op mon 
masan pad 3 now NTN oyMw p’pa MIP? OW 129 


anva syst ony Sew oma St Sew a2 Syemp 9 nee 
TH Iw RTM Paw pps pz ova 13) “X OYS AWA WN Dy3 
Mayon pad 


At the end of the Penitential Prayers :— 


aps Ins tnido asda yya pad nan mows aden ner 5 ea 
yyd mendyr apy Sxrow van end pa poxdyr pny eden ron ows 
powwdy pp mp 
On the eighth page from the end at foot :— 
mined "1D ne 
S377 3 oy “wn ps 
Mm yeany pa prey pe ST non 1 pyp yw pI ONP PR 
277 TIN 


DAVID KAUFMANN. 





